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1 Tux iſland of Great Britain is ſo different from 
ervich fall the other ſtates of Europe in the form of its 
government, its laws, its cuſtoms, its manners, and 


che mode of thinking and of acting adopted by its 


inhabitants, that it ſeems rather to belong to ſome 
other globe than that on which we live. I he con- 
traſt is uncommonly ſtriking . when one , paſſes di- 


ay from Fr rance by. England. On that occaſion 
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a ſtranger imagines himſelf tranſported to another 
plate, the voyage is fo ſhort, and performed in 
10 a ſmall ſpace of time. "xD . 
No country in the world ought more to intereſt 
the philoſophical obſerver than that kingdom, of 
which ſo much is ſaid and fo little underſtocd. 
This indeed will be always-the opinion of every 
impartial man, who has reſided there ſufficiently # 
long to learn the language of the country, and ac- 
-quire the knowledge neceſſury to form a proper 
opinion. | 
The uncommen revolution that has taken place 
in England within the two laſt centuries, in the 2 
manners, the ſciences and the arts; in commerce, 
religion, ard above all, in the political conſtitution, 
is worthy ef exciting. the greateſt aſtoniſhment. 3 
 Notwithſtanding+the ancient privileges which the 
nation acquired with great difficulty, and which even 
in barbarous times aſſumed the name of liberty, the 
government was flill tyrannical. Of this the hiſ- 
tory of the reign of Henry VIII. and of the cruel | 
- Mary, his daughter, will furniſh the moſt incon- 
teſtible proofs, However, in more proſpexous times, 
they paſſed rapidly from the extreme of ðppreſſion 
to the moſt unbridled liberty in both civil and re- 
ligious affairs. It is out of the boſom of this inde- 
pendence that thofe characters ariſe whoſe origina- 
- ity ſo much ſurpriſes us. A rich Engliſhman, and 
in general every inhabitant-of- that fortunate iſland, 
knows no other reſtraint on his conduQ, than the 
laws, and his own inclination.—If he does not in- 
Fringe on the juriſprudence of bis country, he is 
entirely maſter of his own actions. From thence 
proceed thoſe numerous ſollies, and thoſe exttava- 
gancies, at which the nations among whom they 
are unknown Teem ſo much ſhocked, for want of 
being able to inveſſigate the cauſe, which Would] 
make them rather aſtoniſhed that they are not more 
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AX PICTURE OF ENGLAND, 4 
numerc us. The opinion of the world, ſo formidable 
in other countries, is there diſregarded. Nobody 
conſults any thing but his own judgment; and they 
all deſpiſe the ſentiments of thoſe = whom they 
" of have nothing eicher to hope or 10 fear. 

1 There, as every where elſe, they laugh at a ridi- 


ood. | | culous perſon, but they treat him with a great deal 
_ of indulgence ; and they do noteſteem a gentleman 
7 leſs on account of his oddity, provided he hurts no 
one; for it is one of the particular features of an 
oper Engliſhmar's character never to loſe ſight of the 
lau of his country. I ſhall hereafter ſhew, by 
gs means of the moſt remarkable examples, the in- 
we i fence this has on the national charader. 
erce, The Engliſh have adopted in their literature this 
tian, liberty, or rather this propriety of thinking and of 
* 3 aQing; and it is to this that we are indebted for fo 
tine many bold ſyſtems, ſo many ſpirited and uſeful 
** truths, with which their philoſophers and mathe- 
Pee maticians have enriched human nature. From 


2 thence alſo proceed that daring flight of genius, and 


cruel { | thoſe new paths which their hiſtorians and their 


poets have opened, and with which they have as it 


8 were enlarged the world of ideas. + WA al 
4 _ That country has ſo many attractions, that 0 
rar | ftranger ever remains there any time without being | 
8. attached to it by ſome ſecret charm: there are tu 

I X' things, however, firſt neceſſary ; the one, that he 

, 


"comfortably in a country where every thing is dear. 
He will then, whatever may be his taſte, his age, 


he is or his manner of thinking, find every neceſ- 
thence ary to his ſatisfaction. This charm extends to all 

* conditions, from the higheſt to the moſt wretched. 
mY 25 - During the reſidence of the preſent king of Den- 
paths en France, all the arts were employed to 


male kim: they made entertainments for bim 
1 B 2 hitherto 


FF ſhould underſtand Engliſh: and the other, that he 
ſhould have plenty of money, to enable him to lie 
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hitherto unknown; they even illuminated the foreſts, 
to give him the pleaſure of the chaſe by torch-light. 
Every witty expreſſion which he ſaid, or did not 
ſay, became at once the ſubje& and the burthen of 
ſome new ſong. In one word, the nation ſtrove on 
t | his account to metamorphoſe Paris into an Eliſium. 
1 Nevertheleſs London, where he enjoyed none of 
10 theſe pleaſures, where no one, not even a common 
ſailor, gave the wall to him, appeared much more 
charming. | TS 
It is proved by more than one example, that 
thoſe of the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank are not always 
ſorry to feel that they are but men. A powerful 
prince cf the Empire, who was too conſcious of his 
| High birth to deign ever to forget it, happening to 
viſit England, found the Britons treat him with leſs 7 
* than he had experienced from his own ſubC- 
jects. He began at firſt to complain; but reflect- 
ing that it was only what he had a right to expect, 
he ended by joking at the circumſtance; and al- 
though he had not afterwards any more occaſion to 
be pleaſed with the attentions of the court than with 
the politereſs of the people, this did not prevent 
him from ſtill thinking that his ſtay was agreeable. | 
The Engliſh themſelves know ſo well how to 
'S appreciate the bleſſings enjoyed in their native coun- 
x try, that thoſe male factors who conceive the ſlighteſt W 
hope of eſcaping from puniſhment, rather chooſe M 
to be expoſed to the perils attendant on a criminal 
proceſs than to expatriate themſelves. Exile is, in 
their eyes, a ſpecies of death, little leſs dreadful than 
aa violent end; for one always ſees, at their public 
Executions, wretches who might have eaſily eſcaped 
by flight. | | ; F 
- .- Notwithſtanding that this country differs in ſo 
many reſpects from all others, and, according to 
the opinion of Monteſquieu, is bleſſed with a met 
perfeQt government than any other; yet it ſohappers 
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that its excellence is little known, nay, is often 
abuſed, even by thoſe who paſs for philofophers. 
From hence proceed thoſe fooliſh doubts concerning 
the preference of an abſolute monarchy, or a limited 
one like that of Great- Britain. I envy not any 
man thoſe chains which he glories ir; by compa- 
riſon they may appear light, and even hononrable z 
but he muſt ſurely not only be unjuſt, but even 
mad, who wiſhes, by means of ſophiſtry, to raiſe 
the condrion of the ſubject of a monarchy above 
that of an Engliſhman. | 1. 1 0 
W hoever will take the trouble to read the aſto- 


niſhing actions, recounted in this work, when E 


treat of the conſtitution, the Jaws, and the general 
welfare, will then perhaps ceaſe to think the fol- 
lowing ſpeech of the Nabob of Arcot hyperbolical, 
on introducing colonel Sinith to the victorious Sou- 
bah or the Decan: © Great prince ! receive my 
„ preſent: it is a warrior with whom I give you 
e the friendſhip of the Engliſh, who are a nation 
« of kings!” | | 25 
A German philoſopher, of whom 1 ſhall here- 
after make mention, gives this excellent definition 
of political liberty: 1 call that Nate free, ſays 
he, where there is no greater reſtraint on human 
actions, than what is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
*6 preſervation of the commonwealth ; a ſtate where 
& nothing is regulated with partiality, but by gene- 
ral acquieſcence, and with the full view of aug- 
«© menting the general good; a ſtate which, in the 
** privileges of any individual or any condition, 
gas no refpe& but for the moſt diſtinguiſhed me- 
& ritz a ſtate, in one word, where the greateſt 
* powers can at once diſplay themſelves, and aft in 
concert.“ I ſhall prove, by incenteſtible facts, that 


Alf chis i more peculiar to England than any other 


3 B 3 men. 
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Notwithſtanding the inteſtine diſſentions inevi- 
table in a republic, and which even appear receſſary 
to its preſervaiion, fince fur niſning food to the de- 
mocratical ſpirit, they keep the f 
giving it hie and activity; notwithſtancing the 
unhappy iſſue of the American war; notwithſtand- 
ing the encrmeus debt and devouring luxury of the 


nation; in fine, natwithftanding all the vices and 


imperfectiors which are the unhappy lot of human 
nature; the people of England ſtill poſſeſs a felicity 
worthy to be envied, and of which perhaps other 
nations can ſcarce have a conception: ſo difficult it 
is, in living under the mildeſt yoke, to form juſt 
ideas of a rational liberty grounded on the rights of 
humanity, | 
Nothing ever appeared more jocular to the Fng- 
| liſh than that paſſage in the manifeſto of France, 
publiſhed at the begirning of the laſt war, where, 
u is ſad, © that the meſt chriſtian king found him- 


*« {ef under the neceſſiiy of protecting the Ameri- 


** cans, whoſe liberty and privileges bad been at- 
* tacked.” In their anſwer, the miniſtry did not 


teſtify a ſmall ſhare cf aſtoniſhment, that they ſhould 


make uſe of expreſſiens in France which could not 
in that kingdom be undei ſt od, 

It is a truth which will not admit of doubt, that 
no poliſhed nation was ever fo free as the Engliſh 
are at this day; and thoſe who are acquainted with 
the conſtitution of ancient and mcdern kingdoms 
will not heſitate to ſubſcribe to this opinion. We 
cannot but pardon his patriotiſm, when a Dutchman 
or a Swiſs flatters himſelf with poſſeſſing as much 
liberty as an Engliſhman. 


render my argument apparent. | 1 
Without mentioning the great number of fran- 
chiſes and immunities of every kind, which the great 


charter and many fayourable revolutions have at 


different 


* 


ate in healih by 


| A ſuccin& account h 
Britiſh Liberty, by affording a compariſon, will if 
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different times procured to the nation, we may @# 


ry arrange the rights of the people under ſix claſſes, vi. 
Ne The Liberty of the Preſs, 
. The Habeas Corpus Ad, 
" Public Courts of Juſtice, , 
5 The Trial by Jury, 1 
4 The Right of being repreſented in Parliament 
253K The Privileges of Public remonftrances, 
an | = 04 
'F LIBERTY" OF THE PRESS. __ 
it It is with great reaſon that the Engliſh boaſt of the 
alt liberty of the preſs, and regard it as the, palladhum 
of or ſafe · guard of their civil liberty. It is true that 
it is 0 abuſed by the publication of fooliſh paſ- 
g- quinades, and ſhameful libels; but this inconveni- 
Te, ence is amply indemnified by the immenſe advan- 
re, tages produced from it.“ | 
Me The moſt hardened ſervant of the crown, Who 
ri- in the cabinet and in parliament bluſhes not to 


propoie the moſt pernicious plans, and who knows 
how to endure with the utmoſt coolneſs the moſt: 
outrageous contradictions and reproaches, is ſtop» - 


not ped in the midſt of his audacious enterpriſes by 
the public voice. Hitherto no Engliſh miniſter has 
nat dared to forget or deſpiſe this voice. It is this which 
iſh often renders his bad deſigns abortive, and deſiroys 
uh his beſt concerted projeas, | by 
ms The liberty of the preſs is alſo favour able to thoſe 
Ve popular aſſemblies ſo neceſſary in a free ſtate; for 


Jan the newſpapers inform the public of the time, te 
ch place, and generally the object of thoſe meetings, 1 
of which they detail in a particular manner to the whole 
vill nation. In them every one enjoys the moſt entire 
1 B 4 23 
3 Os $i 
eat .* Imuſt ſay, to the honour of our country, that, except 
OE England, there is no other kingdom in the world -where an 


| & man may write ſo many bold truths, and diſcover fo 
wap abuſes, as in Germany, | | 
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liberty of ſpeech ; the members of parliament them- 
felves, who often go to them, ſometimes find mat- 
ters better diſcuſſed there than in either houſe of 
parliament. The ſtateſman whoſe meaſures have 
been diſapproved, and the miniſter who has been 
diſmiſſed, there find a free acceſs; there they em- 


ploy their friends and their credit, and bring all the 


arts they are maſters of into play to gain the people 
to their intereſts. | | 
Without the liberty of the preſs, it would have 


been impoſſible for a ſtate in which the king is the 
diſpoſer of all the offices, dignities, and in a manner 


of all rhe riches of the country, to have maintained 


us independence ſo long. The moſt inſignificant. 


attempt of a miniſter, which in its remoteſt conſe- 
quence gives an appearance of a deſign on the national 


.Hiberty, immediately ſets the nation in movement; 


the people become clamorous; the miniſter trem- 
bles, .and the proje& is abandcned. - If the public 
were leſs attentive to trifles, the crown would foon 


extend its prerogative, and at laſt inſenſibly arrive at 
the end which it aims at—abſolute power. 


HABEAS CORPUS ACT. 


This ſhelters the loweſt ſubje& in the ſtate from 
By means of this, neither the miniſter, 


oppreſſion. 
nor even the king himſclt, can keep any Engliſhman 
in priſon if the cauſe of his detention is not aſſigned 


in a few days; it alſo provides that he ſhall be pro- 


duced before fome public tribunal, face to face with 
his accuſer. By its means one of the loweſt of the 

ple is perfectly ſecure againſt the greateſt grandee 
in the ſtate, although he may be aided by the ſove- 
reign authority. Can there be a greater contraſt, 
than betwixt this act and the famous lettres de cachet ; 
of which the miniſters of France were hitherto ſo 
prodigal? It was ſufficient to have offended the 
under clerk of ſome ſtateſman, to have been ſent to 


the Baſtile and buried alive. If we may believe 
| | Linguet, 


* 
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Liinguet, this infernal cuſtom is ſtill in vogue, This 
ſingular man, during his firſt viſit to England, tor- 
tured his. genius to abuſe in his Annals the liberty 
enjoyed by the Engliſh. Now better inſtrufted in 
the ſchool of the Baſtile, he thinks differently, and 
regards England as the moſt ſacred aſylum.” He pub- 
lickly deplores his fooliſh patriotiſm, and aſſures us 

in this Journal that his cure is radical. | | 

By means of the hiſtory of Wilkes, in part forgot: 
ten, and in part unknown in Germany, I ſhall here- 
after ſhew the great advantages of the ad in 


— 
[| 


PUBLIC COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
Theſe are a neceſſary appendage to a free ſtate. 
In ancient Greece and Rome, all ſuits and proceſſes 
were diſcuſſed and determined in public, In ſuch 


a ſituation it is difficult to be evidently unjuſt, hen 


the auditory conſiſts cf a whole people, who obſerve 
the ſlighteſt action, and cenſure the leaſt improper 
word. There never was any judge but the decem- 


vir Appius, ſo audacious as to bully a whole nation, 


and become guilty of an open injuſtice. © | 
During the proceſs againſt the ducheſs of = 


ſton in 1777, a circumſtance occurred which clearly- 
demonſtrates the excellence of'a public trial. This 


lady being the wife of a peer of the realm, was con- 


ſequently tried before the houſe of Lords. All the- 


peers of England were her judges, under the direc- 


tion of a lord high'ſteward, named for that purpoſe 


by the king, his dignity ending with the trial. The 


theatre of this auguſt ſcene was Weſtminſterhall, . 


whoſe ſpacious. incloſure was not © ſufficient for the 


crowd of ſpectators. The principal evidence or 


the ſide of the ducheſs was a bed-riddew'old' man; 


whoa it was impoſſible to carry out of his chamber: 


However, the depoſition of this man was ſo favour- 


able to the ducheſs, that it was indi ſpenſably neceffa- 


ry towards the gaining 5 her cauſe. What was 


to 


be 
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be done? She demanded of her judges, that they 
would pleaſe to appoint a judicial deputation to re- 
ceive his teſtimony at his own houſe. This was in- 
deed a favour uncommon in England: it appeared, 


they were about to make a decree for that purpoſe, 
The earl of Mansfield, lord chief juſtice of Eng- 
land, a man, who to the eloquence of Cicero unites 
the moſt profound knowledge of the laws of his 
country, ſeeing the intention of the houſe, roſe from 
his ſeat. After having informed them that it was 
his wiſh to allow to the accuſed all proper means of 
_zuftification, he painted in the moſt 1 colours 
the prejudicial conſequences of ſuch an illegal fa- 
. your ; he obſerved that a precedent like this, the 
authority of which is always ſo powerful in the Eng- 
liſh courts of law, would induce and even oblige. 
them to conſent to ſimilar demands; that, in all pro- 
ceſſes of great importance, there are ſick witneſſes. 
who wiſh to be privately examined; and would it 
not be eaſy, added he, to deceive or ſeduce a ſmall- 
number of men entruſted with fuch a- commiſſion, 
cven perhaps to procure the election to fall on a 
choſen few? He ended by ſaying, that this innova- 
tion would open the door to venality and ſeduction; 
that it would give a mortal ſtroke to the national. 
liberty; that it would endanger the right of property,. 
fo ſacred in this iſland, and even the lives of their 
fellow citizens. { HE; 1 
Jo comprehend the force of this reaſoning it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that in all the Engliſh courts | 
of juſtice the ſentence almoſt entirely depends on the 
depoſition of witneſſes, and that the oral teſtimony 
of one ſingle evidence is of mote avail than a thou- 
ſand documents. The ſpeech of lord Mansfield- 
made the moſt lively impreſſion on his audiences. 
Thole of the peers who were the moſt zealogs. 
friends of the;ducheſs immediately defiſted 4 
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however, ſo equitable to a number of the peers, that 
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their demand, and her eloquent defenders became 
ſilent. Was not this an intereſting ſcene to a phi - 
loſophical obſerver? e 
TRIAL BY JURY. _ 
Twelve ſworn citizens, whom they call a jury, 
give judgment in all the courts of juſtice. They 
actually acquit or condemn. It is true, they are aſ- 
ſiſted by one or more judges, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
hear the witneſſes, take care of the legality of the 
procedure, ſum up the evidence, and pronounce the 
ſentence according to the tenor of the law. Beſides 
this, to prevent the inconvenience that muſt natural- 
ly ariſe from the pretended criminal's being drag- 
ged before a court of juſtice on ſl gnit ſuſhicions, every 
accuſation is firſt examined by a grand jury, whoſe 
deciſion either annihilates or continu-s the proceſs. 
The petty juries, who give a final ſentence, muſt be 
unanimous, and are ſhut up in a chamber until they 
bring in their verdict: on the other hand, the pro- 
ceedings of the grand jury are regulated by a plurali- 
ty of voices. - If one of the twelve jurymen dies, 
after the arraignment and before the conviction of . 
the ſuppoſed criminal, he is immediatly releaſed; be- 
cuuſe no perſon can be tried twice for the ſane offence. - 
The great impartiality of the Englith courts. of 
juſtice is interwoven with the very conſtitution of 
the government. Never has the moſt powerful 
miniſter, howe ver great his authority, or however 
profligate his conduct, attempted to bid defiance to 
the laws. Whatever may be his power, and how- 
ever numerous his adherents, if he but attempt to 
oppreſs the leaſt of his fellow citizens, a proceſs will 
immediately iſſue againſt him, and he will be ob- 
hged to appear before the judges in perfon, Who- 
ever Knows the value of ſuch an ineſtimable pri vi- 
lege, will not fail to admire the adminiſtration of 
Julkiee in England, which can never indeed be imitate - 
ed vat in a ſtate equally free. : "A 
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Every inhabitant houſe-keeper, at the end of two 
years, is obliged to undertake in his turn certain 
parochial employments gratis, and is alſo to ſerve on 
juries. Foreigners, although they have not been 
naturalized, are hkewiſe hable to theſe offices as. 
| well as the natives. The twelve neceſſary for the 
determination of any proceſs, are cholen out of a 
very large number; which renders intrigues im- 
poſſible 3 and indeed there has been no example of 


-an attempt of this kind. By theſe means, the trials, 
are at cnce quick and impartial. Linguet himſelf, 


who before he ſmarted for his patriotiſm, had under- 


laken the taſk of reviling every thing in England, 


was forced againſt his own inclination to pay to 
theſe juridical cuſtoms the tribute of his admiration. 
In a criminal trial, if the accuſed be a forcigner, the 
jury is compoſed of fix Engliſh and fix foreign- 
tts, whoſe rames are communicated to him before 


hand, to the end that he may be enabled to rejeQ, 
without. explaining his reaſons, any of them whom. 


he ſuſpects to be his enemies. 


Nothing is more aſtoniſhing than the mildneſs and: 


hnman.ty with which criminals are here treated, 
whether they be thieves, murderers, or incendlaries. 


Even if their guilt is evident, the bar, the jury, and 


the judges, all ſeera to conſpire for their accquittal; 
Ihey ſearch the indictment for ſome, trifling fault 

that may render it equiyocal; a talie ſurname, an 
indeterminate date, a ſingle letter omitted; all theſe 
are fatal to the proceſs, and will immediately put 
an end to it. The ccunſel defend the culprit with 
zeal, and the witneſſes againſt him are queſtioned 
with much ſtrianeſs, and ſometimes with, much ſe- 
verity. His own confeſſion is never detnanded, and 
he can be convicted by the evidence of credible wit= 


ne ſſes alone. It is repugnant to human nature to ſee _ 
a man bear teſtimony againſt himſelf; and this phi. 
loſophical maxim affords a ſtrange contraſt to the 


practice of thoſe tribunals of which torture is the 
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grand reſource, When all the evidence is ended, it 
| 1s permitted the accuſed to make his defence; and 
5 the greateſt attention is paid to every thing he ſays- 
| If he is found guilty, a judge announces to him the 
| puniſhment which the law inflits on. his offence, in 
a ſpeech which, ſo far from being compoſed of re- 


L proachful and reviling words, is generally filled with 
a tender and compaſſionate expreſſions. | 
f Colonel de la. Mothe, the French ſpy executed 
— at London in 1782, who in his own country had been 
I conſidered as a. deſpicable wretch, was not a little 
— ſurpriſed at the indulgence he experienced here. 
A They ſent to him while in priſon the heads of the 
0 accuſation, that he might have time to prepare an 
1. anſwer. The mot as RI advocates undertook 
e his defence without any ſee. He received a liſt of 
* the jury who were to try him; and, in a word, he 
2 was treated in ſuch a manner as if the public welfare 
V was intereſted in his preſervation. The preſidi 
”Y judge, after. having with great mildneſs ſtated the 

| care which the laws had ſhewn. to his ſituation, end- 
id: ed with theſe words: It is. thus, fir, that you 
d, e have been uſed in a country, where you had no 
S, *- right to expect the leaſt favour : but ſuch are the 
nd. * cuſtoms of a people whole deareſt intereſts you 
al: % have aitempted to invade.” Are not ſuch ex- 
ult amples ſufficient to deſtroy thoſe vulgar prejudices, ' 
an by which we are taught to believe that the manners 
fe of the Engliſh are barbarous? This is not the act 


ut 4 of a few individuals, but of a nation, diſplayed in its 


un . conſtitution, its manners, its uſages, and its law. 

ed Whoever ſearches into facts, and examines them 

fo. with attemion, muſt perceive the ſuperiority of the 

_—_ laws, of England. | 4275 1 

it THE RIGHT or BEING REPRESENTED iN 

ſee _. ERS. | PARLIAMENT. -—-_ 22 

bi- Exery freeholder, poſſeſſed of the annual rent of 

the -Jorty fillings per annum, has a right to vote at the 
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election of the members of parliament for his own 
county. This right, however, is not always found- 
ed on the ſame claim, in the cities and boroughs. 
In ſome of them, every proprietor of a houſe has a 
vote; in others, only the members of the corpora · 
tion. Some are allowed to name repreſentatives 
without poſſeſſing any land at all. The two univerſi+ 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge poſſeſs this privilege, 
merely from the reſpect that the nation pays to 
learning and the ſciences. | 
The means of corruption-give the court great in- 
fluence at general elections: however, the laſt king 
could not prevent the patriotic party from making 
the moſt efficacious laws againſt this ſhameful abuſe, X 
which ts ſtill continued with impunity. For exam- 
ple, the candidate goes among the electors, buys all 
Kinds of trifles, and pays for them very dearly; for 
inſtance, five guineas have been gi. for a white, 
a fowl, &c. &c. The ſhop keepers know what this 
_ ſignifies, pocket the money and give their votes in 
return. As this 1s entirely a matter of ſpeculation, 
it often happens that the candidate waſtes prodigious 
ſums in vain, when the influence of his rival happens 
to be greater than his own. Fordyce, the famous 
banker, expended 30,000l. in an attempt of this 
kind; and then, imagining that injuftice had be 
done him, had the folly to embark in a proceſs equal- 
expenſive, in conſequence of which many hun- 


dreds of the inhabitants were ſent to London to ws 1 
pear as evidence. This 19 attempt, however, 3 
had the ſame fate as the firſt, "and did not a little |} 
contribute to his total ruin. The regard in which 
a member of parliament is held there, and his influ - 
ence on public affairs, more eſpecially if he poſſeſſes | 
eloquence—that eloquence which leads to the firſt. 
offices of the ſtate—have ſuch powerful attractions 
to an Engliſhman, that they induce bim to make 
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aſtoniſhing efforts to obtain a place in the ſenate of _ 
his country. One of the principal reaſons of mo- 
dern venality proceeds from the great number of 

nabobs, who on their return from India, attempt 


at any price to purchaſe a ſeat in parliament; and 


this is alſo the cauſe of the impunity which they e- 
perience, for the enormous crimes commited in 
that part of the world. | 
There cannot be a more aſtoniſhing contraſt be- 
tween any two civilized nations, than with reſ- 
pect to Italy and England. The Italians celebrate 
almoſt every day in the year a religious holiday z. 
the Engliſh, a political feſtival. The latter is as lit- _ 
th known in Italy, as the former in England. No- 
thing is more common in that iſland than meetings, 


proceſſions, and other teſtimonies of public joy, 


which intereſt in a very lively manner all thoſe who 
are acquainted with the reaſons of them; but the 
fineſt and moſt extraordinary of all is, without 
contradiction, a gencral election. One may then 
behold the ſame ſcenes. which were exhibited in 
ancient Rome, when the people choſe their new 
magiſtrates. Thoſe of the very firft rank, who by 
their wealth and their talents deſerve to be reckoned 
among the chief perſons in the ſtate, go about ſoli- 
citing the meaneſt of the pcople for their votes. 
The handſome ducheſs of Devonfhire herſelf was 
not aſhamed to entreat the loweſt ſhopkeepers in 
Weſtminiſter, in behalf of Mr. Fox. That charm- 
ing lady's motive was not to oblige this unquiet 
and turbulent ſtateſman, but to pleaſe the Prince 
of Wales, who intereſted himſelf in his election. 
The appointed day being arrived, all the eleQory 
a 
thy 


Je bodies, and range themſelves 'under 
ective colours. The candidates walk ta 


proceſſion accompanisd by a crowd of their friends 
Sand the different parties are diſtinguiſhed from each 
biber by the ribbands worn in their hats, Before 

wo. | 7 
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each are carried colours, on which the name of the 
candidate and his device are painted. Theſe pro- 
ceſſions, conſiſting of ſome thouſands of men, and 
which, in Londcn in particular, have always a 
hundred thouſand ſpeQators, are made without the 
aſſiſtance of armed ſoldiers, or the officers of juſtice, 
the preſence of whom is regarded as indiſpenſable in 
other countries, who for the moſt part, do more ill 
than good. 
The candidates having aſcended a kind of am- 
phitheatre, covered with tapeſtry, and ereQed on 
purpoſe, harangue the people as the Roman orators 
did formerly in the forum. After this the names of 
the eleQors are regiſtered without diſtinction of 
rank or age, and a majority of their votes determines 
the election of him who, by his new dignity, is em- 
powered to watch over the intereſts and ſafety of 
the ſtate, and to enaQt ot annul the laws of his coun- 
try. On theſe occaſions, however * the tumult 
may be among a people who enjoy ſo much liberty, 
there po ſeldom happens any ſerious affray, ſo 
much difference is there between a people accuſtom- 
ed to abandon themſelves entirely, and without, fear, 
to the impulſe of their own breaſts, and thoſe un- 
ſortunate men, who bending under the yoke of a 
frightſul deſpotiſm, fall into the moſt guilty exceſs 
the moment that e their Kain either 
broken or relaxed. ne neither perceives the glit- 
tering of (words or of piſtols.in the political liſts of 
the Engliſh, however great the animoſity of the. 
combatants. | 
The choice being made, the victorious candidate 
is brought to his own houſe in triumph. On his 
election Mr. Fox, in alluſion to his ſupport from the 


fair ſex, dedicated a banner to them with this # 


motto, Sacred to female patrioti/in?” 
I myſelt was preſent, and never beheld a ſpecta- 
de which affe ed meſo much, cr. which, in my 
WE opinion 
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opinion, was capable of conveying to the human 
mind ſuch a noble degree of energy. A celebrated 
French author, who was alſo there, obſerves, My 
“ ſatisfaction was complete, when I recollected 
© that this univerſal homage was paid to a ſimple 
4c individual, without dignities and without power; 
« ſupported only by his own: courage, his own zeal, 
& and the atiachmer.t of his friends; that the ſame 
© man, the object of this cavalcade and of theſe 
„ honours, thus recompenced for his ſervices to the 

„people, and his oppoſition to the miniſters of the 
* crown, would, in every other country, have 
« groaned under perſecutions; that he would, per- 
*© haps, have terminated his life in a dungeon; that 
“iin place of this pomp, which ſeemed. to elevate 
© him above mortality, an arbitrary order would 
* have precipitated him, with the greateſt ignomi- 
«© ny, into the aby ſſes of a Baſtile or a Spandau, or 
« exiled him into the deſerts of Siberia. What a 
© leſſon! How truly does it juſtify the pride of 
* Engliſhmen ! How well does it excuſe that pre- 
* ference which ſo many great men have even in- 
voluntarily given to their conſtitution above all 
„ others!“ 29 51 M D466. | 
It is a certain fac, that thoſe elections greatly 
augment the haughtineſs of the Engliſh, and inſpire 
them with high ideas of equality. I was witneſs, at 
a conteſt for the town of Newcaſtle, to a very ſingu- 
lar circumſtance, Two candidates had offered them- 
ſelves for this place: the one was the friend and 
relation of the late duke of Northumberland, who 
went there on purpoſe to aſſiſt him, and engage the 
people in his intereſts; the other was patronized by 
a merchant of London, of the name of Smith, 
who had accquired a fortune of 100, oool. in the 
coal trade, and had a conſiderable intereſt among the 
inhabitants. Ihe duke of Northumberland, who 


beſides the advantages of his rank and fortune, had | 
. 5 if 
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alſo occupied ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſitua» 
tions in the ſtate, did not imagine that ſuch a man 
could oppoſe him with any probability cf. ſucces. 
However, on his arrival at Newcaſtle he was ſoon 
convinced of his miſtake. In 'conſ.quence of this 
he ſent for Mr. Smith, who obſerved that he had 
no buſine!s with the duke, and that his grace muſt 
wait upon him. The duke actually complied and 
ſaid, that if he would allow his relation to repre- 
ſent the bgrough, his friend ſhould be returned 
a town in the neighbourhood that was entirely at 
bis own diſpoſal; Smith upcn this roughly refuſed 
his grace 's propoſition,, ſay ing, I have promiſed þ 
* my friend that he ſhall repreſent this place, and 
no other, and J am not in the habit ot breaking 
% my word.” Very well,” replied the duke, ** it 
only remains that we ſhould try our ftrergth,” 
and immediately departed. In fine each ud his 
utmoſt efforts; but the coal-merchamt's c ndidate 
was elected, in ſpite of all the intereſt of the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, whole little credit be- 
came the ſubject of ridicule; S 
In regard to parliament, the great abuſe conſiſts 
in the inequality of the repreſentation of the people 
in the Houle of Commons. Venality exiſts but in 
a ſmall degree in the great cities, and is bu of little 
conſequence. What man is able to corrupt an al- 
moſt innumerable crowd, wko live at their eaſe, 
who are as rich, and oftentimes more ſo, than the 
candidates who ſolicit hem? It was a project truly 
— and well worthy of the ſon of the great 
William Pitt, to attempt a reformation in regard to 
the little borough. Is it not the height of tolly to 
(behold towns which have 40,000 inhabitants, and 
ſometimes even more, without a ſingle member, 
while a few miſerable hamlets have a repreſentation 
Equal to the moſt conſiderable cities? Londony 
which ought to ſend forty members, fends only four,” 
8 M.ancheſter, 
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vas Manchefter, Birmingham, and a great- number cf 
nan other places, u hoſe manufactures and commerce 
eſs. render England fo flouriſhing, ſend not even ene, 
don This ſcheme of Mr. Pitt, which tended to ſupport 
this the political-cenfitution of his country, then on the 
had WM brink of ruin, was evidently diCtated by the greateſt 
nuſt propriety. Lord North, ard his colleagucs, how- 
and ever oppoſed him: for corruption would have been 
pre- MW annihilated, and all their power had this fatal ſyſ- 
rned tem for its baſis. As long as the ſovereign docs 
y at not ſeek to extend the privileges of the-crown ſo as 
fuſed to infringe on the conſtitution, this reformation 
niſed can never do him any hurt. During the glorious 
and adminiſtration cf the immortal Chatbam he never 
aking had recourſe to miniſterial authority or the tricks of 
„% it office; he ſcorned the arts of influence and cop» 
* ruption. it i 

3 PRIVILEGE OF PUBLIC REMONSTRANCES, 


Lord In the year 1775, the king wiſhed that a crimi- 
t be nal condemned to death ſhould not ſuffer at 'Tyburn, 

JF but be executed out of town, and before the very 
ifs . houſe where he had committed the burglary. His 
majeſty's defire was notified accordingly by the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate to the ſheriffs of the county of Mid- 
dleſex. In all other countries, they would have re- 


8. garded with mere indifference the place where the 
- eaſe, culprit was to have been executed ; but they think 
an the differently in England» The ſheriffs refuſed to obey. 
t truly An order drawn up with more precifion had not uw 
great better effect; cn the contrary, they preſented an 
gard to humble remonſtrance to the king, wherein 7 
folly to eve the moſt ſolid reaſons for their diſobedience; 
is, and I hey ſaid, among other things, that if the place of 
ember, WI Puniſhment was changed at pleaſure, this would by 
-ntation and by, produce an abuſe which would ſap the fun- 
;ondor mental laws of the realm. Theſe executions might 


we made, ſometimes in town, ſometimes in the coun- 
£0: try) ; 
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try; ina public place, in this or that ſtreet, and at 
laſt even in a houſe ; from whence it would happen, 
that they might ſoon ceaſe to be public, a circum- 
ſtance ſo neceſſary in a free country. The ſheriffs 


accordingly perſiſted in their refuſal, and their con- 
duct well deſerved the thanks of the whole nation. 


'T hey are deceived who imagine that the ſituation 


of a king of England is diſagreable; on the con- 


trary, if it were ever poſſible that a crown could 
confer happineſs on the wearer, a ſovereign of Eng- 
land, if be /o inclines, may enjoy this — in 
a peculiar manner. He poſſeſſes great and extraor- 
dinary privileges; indeed, the chief (magiſtrate of 
no free people, either ancient or modern, ever had 
ſuch extenſive rights. Without appealing to remote 
times let us only mention the ſtadtholders of Hol- 


land, the ptedeceſſors of the preſent king of Sweden, f 


and the ſovereigns of Poland; with theſe let us 


compare an Engliſh monarch, and we ſhall imme 
. .. Giately perceive the difference. 


He is empewered, without conſulting his parlia- 


ment, to contract alliances, to declare war, and to 


make peace ; to receive and appoint ambaſſadors 
and miniſters, and to enliſt troops: he can aſſemble 


parliament when he pleaſes, prorogue it, appoint 


the place fur it to meet in, and even diſſolve it en- 
tirely. All new laws muſt have his ſanction; if they 


have been acceded to by both the other branches 
of the legiſhature, the refuſal of his conſent im- 
mediately annihilates them; nor is it neceſſary that ln 

he ſhould aſſign any reaſon for his conduct. He 


poſſeſſes the excluſive privilege of appointing the 
officers by ſea and land; the magiſtrates, the mi- 
miſters, the judges of the crown; the archbiſhops, 
biſhops and other eccleſiaſtics; he can enpoble; 


'{ 
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grant a pardon to criminals; found univerſities, 
colleges, hoſpitals and eſtabliſh, fairs; he has the 
W ſole privilege of iſſuing proclamations ; he is the 
guardian of all the fools in the kingdom, and he in- 
herits the eſtate of all thoſe who die without heirs. 
All the wrecks of which the owners are unknown 
belong to him, as well as the Jand left by the re- 
ceding of the ocean. He can enact eccleſiaſtical laws, 
eſtabliſh ceremonies for the church, convoke pro- 
IF vincial and national ſy nods, &c. When a king of 
England is contented with the peaceable enjoyment 
of theſe eminent advantages, without trenching on 
E thoſe of the nation, he may entirely confide in the 


XX adminiſtration of his miniſters, who are anſwerable 
ſor every thing. That the king can do nd wrong,” 


is a maxim among the Engliſh miniſters, 

As the attacks upon them are almoſt always ac- 
companied with the moſt poignant perſonalities, it 
is evident that a great portion of phlegm is in this 
country one of the greateſt virtues in a miniſter, 
Lord North poſſeſſed this in an eminent degree. 
During his long adminiſtration he ſeems to have 


adopted the principle of the duke ot Orleans, regent 


of France:“ Let them ſpeak as long as they al- 
low us to aft,” It is aſſerted, a party in op- 


W poſition to the court is abſolutely neceſſary in the 


8 Engliſh parliament: this is what made the cele- 
BY brated Sir Robert Walpole affirm, “ That if ſuch 
a party had not been already ſormed, he would 


haue raiſed one with the public money.“ 


The leaſt perional offence offered to the king, is 
high treaſon. He himſelf is ſo little bound down 
Js che exerciſe of his prerogative, that, without 

conſulting any one, he can appoint a common ſailor 
to be lord high admiral of England, and tranſlate _ 
country.” curate to the ſee of Canterbury. But if 
the power of the ſovereign is unbounded in Jets 


e the other hand it is ſtrictiy limited as to 
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evil. He dares not, without infringing the laws, et 
command one of his poſtillions to be chaſtiſed. Nei- 
ther can he tack conditions: to the favours which he En 
grants; nor add to the quantum of puniſnment 
which he orders to be inflicted. N 
This line of demarcation is without doubt the all 
und-work of the conſtitution, The ſovereign, 
ving the executive power in his own hands, can | 
apply to the management of public affairs both Hdd 
celerity and diſpatch, and exhibit a ſalutary uni- | 
ſormity in the exerciſe of the laws. When we 0 i 
compare with this the flowneſs and prolixity with ure 
which other free ſtates manage their affairs, we im 
ſhall perceive the numerous advantages reſulting iam 
from ſuch a eonſtitution. 1 
At no period ſince the Revolution, have ſo many 
and ſuch ſucceſsful attempts been made in favour 
of the prerogative as during the preſent reign. 
From the commencement of lord North's admini- 
Aration, till his diſmiſſion in 1782, the parliament | 
was entirely governed by the crown, and every pro- | 
poſition of the minifter confirmed by a decided ma- 
jority. Such a conſtant acquieſcence on the part | 
the Commons, and that too at a time, when the 
people were diſcontented, is a circumſtance unex- y n 
ampled in their hiſtory. The character of the ſo- nd r 
vereign was the ſole cauſe of all this. It is alſo Mecon 
probable, that it was a trait of this ſingular character iſ 
which ſeldom occurs in a ſubject, and ſtill Teſs fre- | 
quently on a throne, that gave to lord Bute ſuch an ed an 
an aſcendancy over him. IT his nobleman, who at the 
beginning of the preſent reign was placed at the head cter 
Irs, is perhaps, the fole cauſe of allthe misfor- | 
tunes which have happened to England for theſe [alt 
Without being either generous 'or attached to 
wealth, the king has nevertheleſs a decided averſion 


to luxury. No ſovereign in Europe is fo badly _— 
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Piefaures. The economy oſ the court is ſuch, that 


he myſelf was preſent at a ball at St. James's, when 

nt Ihe apartments were lighted with tallow, candles, 
nich for a long time have been baniſhed from 

he ll the genteel houſes in London. 

zu, Wich a revenue of 900, oool. ſterling per annum, 


hich belongs to the civil liſt, to which may be 
dded 300, oO0l. ar ĩſing from his foreign dominions, 
nd: other contingencies, one may be tempted 
o imagine that the king poſſeſſes immmenſe trea- 


we 
ith Jures *, notwithſtanding he ſeems, from time to 
we Mime, ſo overwhelmed with debts, which the pars 
ng iament 45 obliged to pay. Behold then that enigma 


1 explained, without which it would have been neceſ- 
ary to have added a commentary. 5 


in 1 N | 
= Lord North adopted the plan of the earl of Bute, 
gn, end, during eleven years of a ſhameful adminiſtra» 


icn, precipitated his country, from the floyriſh- 
ng ſtate in which he found it, into the unhapy con- 
ition in which it ſtill languiſnes. This ſtateſman 

not eminent for his eloquence, and far leſs for the 
greatneſs of his deſigns; but he excels in little artifi- 


art 

the es, and talents peculiarly calculated for intrigue. 
ex- By means of theſe he at laſt governed the parliament 
ſo- nd realized his own projects of ambition. He was 


econded in all his ſchemes by the other miniſters, 
ho were in every point of view worthy of their 
hief. Who has not heard of a Germaine, brand» 
d and diſhonoured by a council of war, a Sand- 


an | | 

— ich, a Rigby, and many others, whoſe real cha - 
cad Macters the king alone ſeemed to be unacquainted 
for- rith? A uriter of ſome celebrity has attempted to 


veſtigate the reaſons, and has narrated a number 
f ſingular anecdotes to explain the cauſe of the 
7 5 . | ' reciprocal 


'* Certain circumſtances have occured fince the publicati- 
v ot the orignal, which fully confirm the conjectures of M. 
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reciprocal averſion that now exiſts between the king | 
and lord North. It is, however, unneceſſary to 
ſearch for the ſeeret and extraordinary reaſons of an 
enmity, of which the motives are ſo perceptible. | 
The king tor a long time imagined that he at laſt 
poſſeſſed in his lordſhip a miniſter who was attach- | 
ed to his intereſts? and he could not be perſuaded | 
to the contrary, ſo long as his lordſhip was at the | 
head of affairs: he was, however, — diſ- 
miſſed, when his majeſty received the moſt convinc- 
ing proots of his venal adminiſtration. 'The eſteem 
which the ſovereign had till that moment entertain- 
ed for him, immediately changed to contempt ; and i 
this change was the more. inſupportable to the ex- 
miniſter, as he had received hopes that he might one 


day be again admitted into power. On this he im- mei 
— threw off his diſguiſe, and ſhowed himſelt Who, 
as it were forthe firſt time, in his own proper form. 2 

The idea ot liberty, and the conſciouſneſs of pro- Mece 
tection from the laws, are the reaſons why the peo- Wn \ 
ple in general teſtify but little reſpe& for their ſupe - bſe 
riors, and even for thoſe in the higheſt offices, un- Wtheſ, 


| leſs they have acquired their affections by affable Wothe 
and popular manners. That perfect equality, with 
which nature has formed mankind, is apparent in all 
the words and actions of theſe iſlanders; neither of u 
dignities nor riches are able to efface it. The very 
majeſty of the throne is not always ſufficiently reſ- Meali, 
pected, The Engliſh cenſider the ſovereign as 
only the firſt magiſtrate in their ſervice. | 
I he nobility, who in all other countries claim re- ¶ Iſton 
pect and ſubmiſſion from their inferiors, dare not pf the 
form ſuch pretentions there. The ſpirit of liberty, 
which that claſs of men ſuck in with their very milk, MPublie 
teaches them to regard all the privileges of theit What t. 
fellow ſubjects as ſacred. 
No miniſter (notwithſtanding the very capricey 
of ſuch men often decide in other countries the f 


- 
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of a M hole nation) no grandee of the kingdom will 


pretend to make any of the populace give way tv 
him in the ſtreet; and, notwithſtanding this, they 


eing ; 
to 
f an | 


e. every day walk through the moſt crowded part of the 
laſt metropel s, u here they find themſelves ſplaſhed, 
ach- ſqueezed, and elbowed, without having the leaſt with 
ded to complain. Ihe vaineſt Fngliſhman will converſe. 
the freely with the loweſt of his fellow citizens; he will 


diſ- 


a take part in their diverſions; and as in England they 
inc- 


do not meaſure the difference of conditions by our 


eem ¶ ſcale, it is not at all unuſual to ſee two perſons quar- 
ain- relling, between whoſe ſituations in life there 13 the 
and greateſt diſparity. | | "Ix 
ex- It is true that thoſe of the firſt rank in the ate 


t one Wave occaſion for the good offices of the loweſt of its 
im- members, to enable them to realize their ambitious 
nſelt hopes; and it is not at all rare, at the election of 
rm. ¶ nembers of parliament, to ſee the pooreſt citizens 
pro- receive letters from the moſt illuſtrious candidates, 
peo- in which their votes are requeſted with the utmoſt 
upe- bſequiouſneſs; and when they have yielded to 
un- P heſe ſolicitations, they are always ſure of receiving 


able Wpthers expreſſive of thanks. Have we not lately be- 
with eld the ducheſs of Devonſhire beſtowing her gold 
n all {Wand her kiſſes for this purpoſe ? that very duchels, 
ther Hof whom the celebrated Angelica Kauffman has 


aid, that ſhe looks ſo like one of the Graces, as to 
ealize in her own perſon all the ideas of the moſt 
ervid imagination. | 

This affectation of popularity, which ſo much 


very 
reſ- 
n as 


ref ſtoniſhes ſtrangers, proceeds from the very nature 
not pf the conſtitution of a free ſtate. The Greeks and 
erty, Ihe Romans experienced the ſame while their re- 
nilk, Wublics ſubſiſted. Does it not proceed from this, 


hat the nobility of England are the moſt intelligent 
Europe? They converſe familiarly with men 
rice learning and artiſts, and recompenſe their labours 
mo n the moſt generous _—_ But that which ren- 
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ders them the moſt worthy of praiſe, is the noble 
manner in which they ſupport their diſgrace at court : BY c 
on theſe occaſions the zeal and attachment of their i 1 
iriends, inſtead cf being diminiſhed, ſeems to be re- a 
doubled; and ſo far from loſing them with the fa- v 
vcur of the ſovereign, they teſtify greater eſteem 1 
and attachment than before. It was thus that lord le 
Chatham, who was obliged to reſign when the pre- p 
ſent king mounted the throne, was almoſt idolized t! 
by the people, who eſteemed and loved him before ¶ fi 
| he loſt his place. His portrait was placed in every ¶ ti 
houſe, as a kind of twelary divinity z the ſtreets, tt 
the taverns, the coffee-houſes, and the — — ſo 
were called after his name, and the eye of every n 
paſſenger was ſtruck with inſcriptions in honour of 4 
this great benefaQor to the nation. | of 
The Engliſh in general form a quite different idea ¶ di 
of honour and infamy from other Europeans. A ſu 
man who is arreſted and impriſoned - does not ex- » 
0 


perience any inſult on that account, nor is the family 
of a criminal who has been put to death, ever ren- e. 
dered inſamous. The laſt duke of Lancaſter hut the 
one, eſpcuſed the daughter of an oſtler; ſhe ſur- 
vived him fcr ſome years with the title of ducheſs 


dowager. The honour of the duke was not im- Ph. 
peached on this account, and the ducheſs continued ] 
to frequent court like any other lady of quality. A des 
man of diſtinAion reterts one inſult by another, and at. 
pardons it without either being revenged, or fight- mo 
irg with the perſon who inſults him. The late this 
duke of Bedford, after having occupied the firlt Rox 
fauation' in the ſtate, was unmercifully horſe-whip- CI 
ped at a horſe-race*. Nevertheleſs, this did not pre- the) 
| | SE ven E 
. W 1 I ith the : 
beat kee Having rected a bee den ae hk 
Sw Eduard Hawke, after his celebrated victory over be . 
French fleet, in which he informed his majeſſy, in the blut dom 
burexpreſſive language of a Britiſh tar, that he had than 


given 


the enemy a DRUBEIXNG ; ” the king requeſted of lord 
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vent him in 1762 from being appointed ambaſla- 
dor extraordinary to the court of France, 'where he 
ſigned the famous peace of Verſailles. The populace 
among us, who poſſeſs a very different idea of honour, 
would not ſcruple to aſſert that this manner of think- 
ing proceeds. from a want of delicacy, and a preva- 
lence of rude and ſavage manners. The philoſo- 
pher, on the contrary, who is able to diſcover among 
the Engliſh a high degree of this very delicacy, who 
finds it carried even to the higheſt pitch of perfec- 
tion, and who diſcovers no ti ncture of rudeneſs in 
me manners of this enlightened people - the philo- 
ſophber, I ſay, will, like them, view the laws of ho- 
nour in a different light. | | 
Every ſubjeQ in a monarchy trembles on account 
of the moſt trifling circumſtance. The moſt in- 
different acticn, a ſingle word, ſometimes even a 
=X ſuppoſition, are ſufficient to deprive the miſerable 
$ wretch of his ſubſiſtence ; nay, it often coſts him his 
fortune, ſometimes his lite. Upon the leaſt of theſe 
events the welfare and exiſtence of a family depend: 
WF they, therefore, aſſect an uncommon refinement in 
manners; and from thence it appears, that the moſt 
ridiculous prejudices often regulate the laws of that 
phantom to which they give the name of honour. 
But in a republic, where theſe ideas loſe a great 
deal of their force, where the citizen is ignorant of 
a thouſand conſideraticns of which the ſubject of a 
monarchy never dares to loſe ſight ;—in a republic 
this is entirely different. It is to the Greeks and the 
Romans that I ſhall appeal: at a time when their 
civilization was at the higeſt degree of perfection, 
they thought exactly on that ſubje& as the people of 
England do at the preſent day. 33 
| C 2 The 


texfield that he would explain the word. The witty earl, to 

\miral this queſton, pointing to the duke of Bedford, whaſe enemy 
| he was, gravely aſſured his majeſty, that no man in the Ring- 

dem could better ſatisfy his curioſity in regard to that article 


- 
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The Engliſh look on hypocriſy as the moſt deſpi- | 

eable of all vices; and from this proceeds that bold- | 

reſs ef ſpeech, which, if not ſoftened alitile by the if 


choice of expreſſicns, would paſs for rudeneſs. It is 
to their excellent conſtitution that they owe a frank- 
neſs of character which is at once ſo rare and ſo in- 


eſtimable, and which, among them, is generally 
accompanied with an unſhaken courage and a deter- 
mined reſolution. It is not uncommon to hear ex- 
preſſions both in their courts of juſtice and in parlia- 
ment, for which one would be tempted to imagine 
that the party attacked could never be 2 bet: 
by the blood cf his adverſary : theſe circumſlances, WM 
| however, are ſeldom attended with unhappy conſe- | 
quences, How, indeed, could the pariament of 
England exiſt without this? The ſtranger who i 
thinks that ſuch ſallies are blameable, has ſurely never 


reflected onthe rature of a free ſenate, where the uſe- | 4 
ful muſt neceſſarily be prefered to the agreeable; if 


where they do not meet to hear cold and formal 
ſpeeches dictated by cuſtom ; and where it is impoſ- 
ſible for the true patriot, whoſe ſoul is filled with 
the importance of the ſubject, to moderate his elo- WW 
quence, and confine himſelf within the uneaſy þ 
ſhackles of a ſervile complaiſance. 1285 
One of the moſt violent of theſe parliamentary 
orators is captain Luttrell, a younger brother of the 
ducheſs of Cumberland. This forgetfulneſs of all 
ihe laws of politeneſs was ſo common to him, that, 
in a ſpeech in the year 1777, he concluded by wiſh- |} 
ing, that all kinds of baibarcus and cruel tortures, | 
' which are the diſgrace of nations where they are | 
{till prad iſed, might be introduced into England, be- 
part, lord North could not then eſcape the wheel; 
and it would be, added he, © a real pleaſure for me to 
s ſee his bones broken by the hands of the executio- 
ner. Lord North, who was preſent, roſe with his 
ulual coolneſs, and contented himſelf by azure, 
SE, | Vit 
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with a ſigh, © that he had beiter feize the preſent 
« opportunity of ſpeaking, before he ſhould be put 
« tothe rack.” | 1 

This ſame Mr. Luttrell, the very next year, was 
engaged in a new quarrel with lord George Ger- 
maine. This nobleman, who after the battle of 
Minden had been diſhonoured by the ſentence of a 
court-martial, knew ſo well how to procure again 
the favour of the then government, that, unhappily 
for this country, he was appointed to a place in the 
W miniſtry, and formed that ridiculous plan of opera- 
tions 4 eneral Burgoyne, which occaſioned the 
loss of all his army at Saratoga. Luttrell re- 


proached him in full 


Narr with having been 
declared infamous; aſſerted that he had behaved, 


during the German war, with all the cowardice f 


Ja woman; and accompanied theſe reproaches with 
bo many acrimonious reflections, that at laſt old 


Germaine loſt all patience :. however, amidſt all the 
WE tranſports of his rage, he contented himſelf with 
calling him a buffoon. His opponent's behaviour, 


however, was ſo contrary to the rules of the houſe, 


that it occaſioned a great diſturbance. Luttrell, 
who foreſaw the conſequence, left his ſeat, and min- 
gled with the crowd in the gallery, from whence 
he could hear what paſſed below. The ſpeaker be- 
ſought the members to help him to appeaſe the tu- 
mult. Germaine acquieſces, but his adverſary is 
gone. His abſence augments the noiſe, until at laſt 
he is diſcovered. He is then ordered to deſcend ;— - 
he obeys, but refuſes to make any apology to lord 
George Germaine. At this refuſal, obſtinately per- 
ſiſted in on his part, a member of parliament gives 
it as his opinion, that he ought to be ſent to the 
Tower if he does not comply; but as it is impoſſi- 
ble to put ſuch a motion to the vote, without being 
econded, and as noone was at this moment difooſes. 
t0'do fo, Luttrell himſelf exclaims, IT ſecond the 

8 8 * motion,” 
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mation On this mutual excuſes took place, and 
every thing remained quiet. : | 

[t is not at all uncommon to ſee two perſons, who 


ave been abuſing each other, converſing in the 
moſt familiar manner after their departure from the 


| houſe. It is only the heads of parties who are con- 4 


fined to rules, from which they never depart, and 


who deteſt each other with the utmoſt cordiality. 
he celebrated Edmund Burke, who has always 
 fhewn himſelf a man of principle, during the Ame- 
rican war exhauſted all the metaphors of his brilliant 
imagination againſt the adminiſtration which con- 
ducted it; he one day finiſhed one of his violent 
ſpeeches, with the moſt dreadful maledictons againſt 
the miniſtry, and aſſured them, that the firſt thing | 
he would teach his grand- children, when they be- 
gan to hip, would be alſo to curſe ſuch wretches, 
After having pronounced theſe words of peace, he 

Eſt the aſſembly. | 2 
The loſs which the Engliſh ſupported with the 
greateſt difficulty, during the whole American war, 
Was that of their army at Saratoga; for they had 
conceived not only the higheſt opinion of it, but al- 
ſo of the general who had the command. The un- 
happy cataſtrophe attending us captivity, was alſo 
the cauſe why France threw off the maſk, and 

declared the Americans a free people. | 
Burgoyne was permitted to return to Europe on 
bis parole, to undertake his own defence; but was 
denied the liberty of ſeeing the ſovereign, under 
pretence of being a priſoner. This circumſtance 
was even urged to prevent him from taking a ſeat 
in the Houſe of Commons : however, the latter 
attempt proved unſucceſsful. Burgoyne there tried 
to juſtify his conduct, but in a general and vague 
manner, as he ſtill wiſhed to ſcreen the miniſters : 
they, however, being anxious alone for their on 
preſervation, kept no meaſures with him, and ore? 
. {11s 
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WW this unfortunate man, who is one of the few Engliſh 


ind | WT officers who underſtand any thing of military tac- 

uss, to reſign all his employments. 
ho ll B ne upon this appealed to the nation at 
the urgoyne upon pp 


J barge, in a memorial which is a maſter- piece, not only 


on account of the matier which it contains, but alſo 


on from tne affecting manner in which it is compoſed. 
a In this production he fully developes the ignorance 
oF and baſeneſs of the miniſters. He had before re- 
+4 preſented the. impoſſibility of penetrating with his 
ans little army through the woods of America; but ſo 


| far From attending ro his judicious remonſtrances, 

they were pleaſed to reiterate their orders, in the 
| moſt poſitive terms, to attempt the undertaking. 
| Burgoyne was a ſoldier ;—he ſaw himſelf ruined 


P beyond 1 8 but he felt it his duty to obey. He 
- imagined that, by thus ſacrificing himſelf and his 
44 little army, the minifters intended to realife ſchemes 

of a mnch greater importance to the nation. As a 
"A citizen, his own private feelings were loſt in the 

intereſts of the ſtate: and as a warrior, he was 
+ obliged to conſole himſelf with the idea, that the 
ol | 2 commanders had often experienced the ſame 
| pars | h wy 
1 


2 This production of general Burgoyne's accompa- 
nied with documents which prove all that he has 
alerted, ſtill remains unanſwered. 8 
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CHAPTER l. 


National Pride—Charafer— Anecdote concerning ſome 
German Emigrants—General Knowledge—Liberty of 
the Preſi—Newſpapers—Letters of - Funius—— Mr. 
Horne Tooke—The Abuſe of the Public Prints — 
Their Ulility-——Hiftory and Charader of Mr. 
Wilkes— Alderman Croſby——His Impriſonment in | 
Tower—His Releaſe and Triumph. 8 


T H E national pride of the Engliſh is a natural 
_ conſequence of a political conſtitution, by which 
every citizen is exempted from any other dependence 
than that impoſed by the laws. 8 e 5 
This pride is carried among them to a great 
pgth. Indeed, how is it poſſible to know and tg 
feel all the merit of ſuch a ſyſtem of liberty, without 
aitaching an uncommon value to it? This ſame 
ſentiment, with which we fo violertly reproach the 
Engliſh of the preſent times, has always been felt 
by the moſt enlightened nations in the world. 
- The Greeks and Romans carried it ſtill farther. 
This laudable pride, which with them was united 
to a hively and#fervid patriotiſm, occaſioned thoſe 
heroic actions which will for ever be engraved in the 
records of immortality. If the modein Hiſtory of 
England be equally filled with giorious achieves - 
ments, it is to a love of their country that all this. 
* ought 
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W ought to be aſcribed; a love which, carrizd to the 
extreme, as it has been, by thoſe haughty iſlanders, 
Cannot be conceived without a certain degree of 
contempt for thoſe nations who do not poſſeſs ſimi- 
lar ſenſations. £4 
= This fault, if it is one, is ſtil more common 
amongſt the Spaniards than them ; but being found- 


ſubje& of ridicule. The Engliſh themſel ves. are 
bated on this account, although their very enemies, 


ome 
of at the bottom of their hearts, pay tribute to their 

7 extraordinary merit.— Envy will glide into nations, 
* as well as individuals. 

8 5 There are, perhaps, no people in Europe who 
Ir. offeſs ſo much natural pride as the French: it 
ib» ME will be eaſy, with a little penetration, to reconcile 


| this with that urbanity and thoſe polite manners 


this maſk that the ſly Frenchman conceals thoſe 
| marks of envy wüh which he views his Engliſh 
- neighbours. 


I was this offenſive pride of the Engliſh that ſo 


4 ed on no ſolid grounds, it has become very juſtly a 


Ld 


for which they are ſo diſtinguiſhed. It is under 


de many nations ſtrove to humble during the Ameri- 
can war. Many even of the ſtates of Germany, 
at among whom the ſpirit of imitation exercifes ſuch 
q a deſpotic rule, that they neither think, live, nor 
» OF cxiſt but after the French, were animated with the 
e ſame deſire. They carried their madneſs ſo far as 
e to forget the blood and the treaſures, which that 
it nation, in the preſent century, had ſacrificed- for 


the advantage and repoſe of their country. They 
f even wiſhed, without knowing why, to fee the 
d ſource of her greatneſs dried up. | | 
e It ought, however, to be remarked, that the 
- princi es of the empire, guided by a more 
f ound and judicious policy, trembled for England; 
ren Switzerland, which was neither connected 
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with her by politics nor commerce, offered up con- 
tinual vows for her prefervatiop. A 
A traveller, more efpecially if he paſſes imme - 


fer that politeneſs at once ſo ſplendid and fo trifling, 
which he has been ufed to, will not fail to imagine | 
the Enzliſh rude and uncultivated; and this merely 
becauſe he does not give himſelf the trouble to 
ſearch beyond the furface of their characters. 
SGroſley, a member of the French academy, re- 
counts, with ſome humour, in one of his letters, a 
_ rfrcurr flance that happened to him. He had gone 
to England, prejudiced with the idea, that he was 
bout to viſit the moſt unpoliſhed nation in Europe. 
A few davs after his arrival he went to the theatre. 
be pit was very crowded ; and being there alone, 
and exceedingly inquiſitive, he began to recollect 
the Hitle Engliſh of which he was matter, and put 
feveral queſtions to the perſon next him. is 
neighbour, who did not underftand a word of the 
.- jargon which he uttered, riſes precipitately turns 
dus back to him and departs. Grofley was but 
. - Intle {urprifed at this conduct, ſo extremely ungenteel 
in appearance, ard which, for ſome moments, only 
fixved to confirm him in his former opinion: but 
e was ſoon put to the bluſh when he ſaw the Eng- 
iihman return. This good- natured man had per- 
ceived-at the other end of the pit, one of his frierds 
who fpoke French; and having pierced the crowd 
which feparated them, he returned with much dit- 
ficvlty, leading him in his hand, —I aſk, whether 
this is true politeneſs or not? A Frenchman, by 
paying him a handſome compliment, would have 
imagined that he had done enough; the Engliſh- 
man on the contrary, thought that he ought to do 
more, and he accordingly did it. If it is then in ac- 
tions, and not in {imple words that the real urban 


conſids 


* 
— 


diately from France imo Great Britain, in looking 
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W conſiſts, one is obliged to confeſs that the Engliſh 
are the moſt poliſhed nation in Europe. 


me- The principle of ſuch actions is there alſo more 
ing ll pure, becauſe a beggar has no occaſion to humble 
ing, 3 himſelf before the moſt wealthy, and a citizen in 
ine eaſy circumſtances knows no bounds to his indepen- 
rely dence. | | „ 
0 The moral character of the Engliſh has indeed 


degenerated, but, notwithſtanding this, it is ſtill 
eſtimable: for it is not ſrom its parliaments, its 
oriental depredators, and the crews of its privateers, 
who all aim at a certain end, that we ought to 


oy judge of the nation. Many members of parliament 
Pe. aſpire at eminent ſituations and allow themſelves _ 
tre. to be corrupted; ſo alſo do the adventurers who 
ne, leave Europe with an intention to plunder Aſia ; 
ect and it is the very nature of pirates to rob and 
ror flaughter. | 2 | 

Tis Is it from the refuſe of a community that we are, 
the to imbibe our opinions of the moral character of. a 
Ra pecple, or from a multitude of godlike actions, 
* which are performed every day, by thouſands in 
e this iland ?: Mo tf 

ly | An extraordinary event, which occured a few 


years ſince,. will ſerve to elucidate the noble and 
* generous manner of thinking among the Engliſh, | 
The emigrat ions from. the empire, of which ſuch ſad 


5 complaints are made, even at this day, and which 
4% are founded on reaſons partly juſt, and partly imagi- 
0 nary, gave an opportunity to a German gentleman 
on to form; a very ſingular ſcheme. PX 
J The name of this projector and his intentions, are 


ſtill unknown; the arts alſo which he practiſed to 
put in execution ſuch a well concerted plan, are 
equally obſcure : it is however, certain, that a com- 
mon genius durſt never imagine, far leſs be able to 


0 put in execution, an enterpriſe of this nature, In; 
| dhe year 1765, he went to England at the head of 
es; 800 
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800 adventurers, conſiſting of men, women, and 
children, u hom he had collected in the Palatinate, 
Franconia, and Suabia, by promiſing them that 
they would be much more happy in the Engliſh 
eolonies. 
On their arrival at the port of Den this ſingu- 
lar :nandiſappeared, and has never ſince been heard of; 
At once milerable and diſappointed, theſe unfor- 


tinate wretches, neither knowing the language, nor | 


being acquainted with any of the inhabitants, and 
with only a few rags to cover them, were entirely 
bewildered in that extenſive capital. Without any 
aſylum, without even bread for their children, who 
alked for it with the meſt piercing cries, they knew 
not to whom they could addreſs themſelves. 
In hopes of a leſs cruel deſtiny, they lay down in 
the open air, in the midſt of thoſe ſtreets neareſt to 
the wharf where they had been landed. In every 
other city, even in Paris itſelf the unexpected ar- 
rival of a colony of eight Hundred perſons, would 
have been talked of every where, and proper mea» 


- ſores taken accordingly : but the landing of ſuch @ 


numerous body was for a long time unknown in 
London. The inhabitants indeed, of that part of 
n town, and alſo the paſſengers, were greatly aſto- 
ied at the appearance of this ſingular groupe, 
1 bewailed their misfortunes in an unknown lan- 
guage; but not being able to diſcover the cauſe, 
they gave themfclves but little concern on the ſub- 
je &. 
f 1 wo days paſſed i m this manner, and theſe 
people remained expoſed to the inclemency 6 the 
elements, and the cravings of hunger. Some died 
for want, on the third day. Their mifery''was' 
now at the extreme, for their arrival was unknown” 
any where elſe than in this little corner df the 
ſuvurbs: not a ſingle word of it had tra RO; 


£4 
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net in the city or Weſtminiſter.. hb 
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The inhabitants in the neighbourhood were not, 


ate, however, unfeeling ſpectators of ſo many calamities, 
that they aided them as far as they were able; but what 
lich are the feeble ſuccours of poverty at ſuch a criſis ? 
The bakers were accuſtomed to ſend their ſer- 
gu- vants every morning loaded with baſkets of bread, 
] of: which they diſtributed according to the directions of 


their maſters One of theſe happening to paſs near 
nor the place where theſe emigrants were encamped, 
heard that they had been ſeveral hours without any 


time placing his pannier in the midſt of them, © our 
© cuſtomers muſt have pattence to-day ; were my 
© maſter to loſe them all, he would not be angry; I 
6 will,”” added he, „aid theſe poor creatures, if I 


ETSDTE 


— 


mentar y. | 1 | 

The reverend Mr. Waſchel, a clergyman of the 
German church, who lived neartgthem, at laſt re- 
ſolved to advertiſe this ſingular event in the newſ- 


e 


e > 


Fihon of the Engliſh, cn which thoſe wretches hi 


peQation. | | 
The morning papers are generally printed at 
eight o'clock; by nine a man arrives on horſeback. 
from one of the moſt diſtant parts of Weſtminſter, 


and brings to Mr. Waſchel a bank note for 100l. 
ſerling.' The meſſenger would not mention the 


donor, but it was afterwards found to be the o 
counteſs o 


tion. It ſeemed to rain bank notes and guineas 


- —s * 


JF - . 
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ſubſiſtence. '* If it is ſo,“ ſays he, at the ſame 


papers. In a letter which he inſerted, and which 

was ſigned with his own name, he particularizes, 
in a moſt affeq ing detail, the miſery of his country- 

men, and implores in their behalf the generous com 


fo much relied when they left th ir native country. 
The effect of this was incredible and beyond ex- 


LON ſterfield R * ſo charitable 
an action. ; W. „ WW tus DW; '» oa 
This might be called the earneſt of the whole. 


upon 


ee pay for it out of my own wages. — I truſt that 
the behaviour of this man does not need a com- 


t 
* 
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upon the prief ſt.  Coffee-houſes were opened 
— attendants were appointed to Tup- 
ply them with neceſſaries, as they themſelves were 
not able to buy them; phyſicians and apothecaries 
were aſſigned, and nurſes and intepreters 1 
to them; in a word the wants of this deſerte 
band were ſatisfied, their ſorlorn ſituation removed, 
and they themſelves inſpired with the ſweet hope of 
better proſpects before the middle of that day. 
In the mean time the ſubſcriptions — Aw 4 
and there never, perhaps, was fuch a genera] con- 
tribution. There were but few rich people, of a 
certain rank, in all the * who did not 
aſſiſt on this occaſion. I myſe!f have read the lift 
cf thoſe benefaQtors to my countrymen, and have 
counted more than twenty who gave a hundred 
pounds each, and ſome even more. The ſum total 
is unknown to me; it was, however, ſufficient to 
Entertain this numerous body of people, during five 
months, in London; at the end of that period they 
- were carried to Carolina, in veſlels hired. for the 
. - © purpoſe, and provided with proper neceſlaries. 
4 hey had a very excellent paſſage to America, 
and received, at the inſtant of their arrival, not 
only every thing neceſſary for their eſtabliſhment, 

but alfo the remainder of the money which had 
been collected for them. 0 | 
- It may be imagined that the Germans, ſettled in 
London, ſhewed themſelves equally generous to- 
wards their countrymen: as the Engliſn. Not only 
thoſe in eaſy circumſtances, but even © eo- 
ple, to whom the nation had canfided the care of 
theſe | unfortunate. wretches, received money for. 
their ſervices out of the ſund arifing from the ſubs 
ſcriptions, and charged at the higheſt rate! 
- It has been gbſerved that common people in 
England are nabe intelligent and judicious than in 
any other” dountry. The free and unreſtrained Ts 
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mer in which they ſpeak and write, on every 
| 9 5 is the real cauſe of this. One is aſtoniſhed 
bear ſome of the very loweſt of the populace. 
eon concerning the laws, the right of property, 
rivileges, &c. | a 
If the Engliſh “ newſpapers generally contain a 
Wcoe portion of dull and trifling matter, on the 
ther hand they often | abound with paſſages worthy 
o be read and preſerved. . Sometimes a politician _ 
vill infert an eſſay on a ſubje& which concerns the 
Velfare of the whole nation, and every body, even 
fiſh-woman, is able to comprehend it. It is not 


2 t all uncommon to obferve ſuch perſons reading 
int ind commenting on the public prints. 
* Be ſides original intellence, the prodigious num- 


der of advertiſements make them entertaining, and 
xre often attended with the ſtrangeſt conſequences. 
I know a woman who ran away from her huſs 
end after having robbed him. Without the affift- 
ance of the newſpapers the deſpatrr of this repentant 
ife would have been unknown, and the diſhonour 
her ſpcuſe made public; but a lucky advertiſe- 
ment informed them of each other's ſituation, and 3 
their reconciliation was equally quick and ſecret. 
The huſband having given out that his wiſe was 
gone into the country, addreſſed a letter Mer, 
without either inſerting her name or reſidence, but 
couthed in ſuch terms, that ſhe could readily com- 3 


1 
— 4 5 


occaſioned the leaſt ſuſpicion by her abſence. The 
prägten ie paid for this kind of Forreſpondence, and 
mga) all articles which r@her intereſt indivi- 
3 cet Nen 
ide year 1780, in London alone, 63,000 were printed 

| Ws 


P prehend it. In this he promiſed to forget and for- 3 
sie all that had happened; and ſhe having a- 
" cidentally read the paper, ſent an anſwer by the © 
f fame conveyance, mentioned her terms, and at the I 
| end of three days returned to him without having 3 
8 
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duals than the public. He neither inquires con- 
cerning the name, the buſineſs, the intentions, or 
;lace of reſidence of the advertiſer. Thoſe ſpecula- 

tions which are written on national affairs and 

articles of intelligence are inſerted gratis. The 
author is always ſure of remaining undiſcovered, 

by means of a box which opens towards the ſtreet, . 

and through which any perſon may thruſt a manu- 

ſcript. If you chooſe to make yourſelf known to 
the printer, he is obliged to obſerve ſecrecy. No- 
thing can force him to violate this, for were he to do 
ſo, he would not only loſe his buſineſs, but alſo 
have his houſe expoſed to the fury of the popu- 
lace. 
He is obliged to anſwer for every thing he prints, 
whether it be a libel, a piece of ſcandal, or a paſqui- 
nade. The offence, in any of theſe caſes, will ſub - 
ject him to a proceſs. If the king or parliament is 
attacked, the attorney-general is the accuſer; and 
on ſuch occaſions it is not unuſual to ſee the pub- 
liſher defended by the moſt famous advocate at the 
bar. NS 
| Woodfall, the printer of the public Advertiſe, 
once the moſt famous newſpaper in London, was 
tried on account of Junius's celebrated letter to the 
king, which is a maſter-piece of eloquence, boldneſs 
and truth. All England was intereſted in the iſſue, 
and the moſt famous lawyers were employed, not 
ſimply to. defend an individual, but to ſupport that 
inviolable liberty which every Engliſhman arrogates, 
of ſpeaking or writing opealy and without reſerve 
his ſentiments of public affairs. Woodfall was de- 
clared innocent, and the proceſs, was terminated 
in ſuch a manner, as made it impoſſible to diſcover 
the ingenious author, whoſe name remainsunknawt# 
to this very day. The critics pretend that it 15s the © 
moſt perfect proſe compoſition in the Engliſh" lan- 
guage.. Certain ex preſſio of 
x 4g 


ns, and a peculiar kind BF 
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1 genius exhibited throughout the whole, have made 
ſuppoſe that the celebrated — Burke i is 


1 Lc 
N 


la- is fame Junius. 

md lt is not at all uncommon _ a printer put in 
"he 9 he pillory, or dragged to gaol;z by naming the author 
ed, 1 they eſcape theſe indignities; 6 7 however, they 
et, ever do without his conſenti rend Mr. 


orne Tooke, curate of — o generous 
to avow hifnſelf on an occaſion of this Find in 


o. ie year 1778. N 

do This ſingular perſon, who; as a man, 2 3 
Iſo og orator has acquired ſuch high claims to the 
us | 


ral eſteem, and to the remembrance of his fel- 
Wow citizens 7 2 , as the founder of that 
elend 3 end of which was to ſup- 
e nd privileges of the nation, had, in 
Fe eſcribed the laſt war in America as 4 
paſſicre ; and the court party, who inſtituted» and 
bpported it, as ſo many aſſaſſins. The printer be- 
u proſecuted, and 'urged by the author, named 
im; and the intrepid clergyman was ſentenced 1b 
elve Months impriſonment. - Reſpe& for his pro- 
don ſaded him from the pillor. 
WE The manner in which the people oſten uſe the. 
Wc etches condemned to this kind of puniſhment, 
i nders it equally dangerous and difgracetul. Some». | 
mes, however, ſo far from being infamous, Mt be- 
omes glorious and honourable. I myſelf ſaw{ſuch 
ſcene, It was a printer, who, 2 5 lag: 28 
as attended by an innumerable muhi 5 
e was ſaluted with the utmoſt reef „Nees . 
With repeated acclamations. uy 45 him 
Tl eſs, and, as he cold not 93 * 
| The 
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tamiliarly with this lucky criminal; to whom, if 
may ſo expreſs myſelf, the pillory ſeemed. atrium. 
phal car; and however conſtrained the poſition in 
which he was: obliged to ſtand; for an hour, tha! 
hour might be «ſicemed, perhaps, the moſt agree. 
able in his life. 4 
Ia the yer 177990 500 numbers of the Public 
Aqvertiſer were printed every day during the win 
ter, and 3-000 during the ſummer; and of the 
Daily Adveriiſer, which contains little elſe but adver. 
tiſements, no eſs than 5,000 wereciculated., T1 
kind of buſineſs is extremely lucrative, and main- 4 
tains, in the city of London alone, a prodigiou a 
multitude cf perſcns; one with great Reer! - 
may ſay, that numbers of idlers are. 44 I 
brought up to de nothing. Among theſ 2 
reckoned the paragraph writers, WHO go to 5 
doſfee houſes and public places to pick up an A 
and the news of the day, which they reduce” i 10 
mort ſemences, and are paid in proportion to theiſſ 
number and authenticity. The ſpeeches in parts 
ment are taken by a certain claſs of men Who ar: 
known in no other country. than England. Th: 
\ Proficients in this art will not forget a ſingle wore, 
ne” faſt the member may ſpeak ; their man- 
ner of writing is by means of certain ſign 
which, not only expreſs words, but alſo who 
ſentences. 
A newſpaper is allo printed by the court, unde 
- the title ef the Gazette, It is dearer, and at thelf 
Tame time leſs intereſting, than any of the others 
The editor of this is a man of ſome conſequence 
and generally a member of parliament, who-repa\i 
the emoluments attached to his c fſice by voting wii 
the miniſtry. ; 
The Gazette contains allthe acts of parity | 
| thepetition; the addreſſes of the counties i d wy 1 
ges; the king? W a liſt of "YN 
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me army and navy; the appointment to vacant 
en —— 2 e of which they with the 
1, thu ople to be informed. During a war they inſert 
agree. re the diſpatches from their generals and admi- 
| , when they are flattering, taking care, however, 
Public ſupprefs all articles which may tend obliquely to 
e win {Enſure the ſelves. Every thing againſt their own 
of tl, Wrty is ſurpreſſed. a ö 
adver. Such was the practice of lord North. Lord 
T rtham followed an oppoſite method during his 
main. rious adminiſtration All the letters from the 
ligen nmnmanding officers were printed word for word, 
opricty i chout the leaſt amendment or reſtriQtion : the 
a blic were informed of every thing even in the 
nav t  ddle of the night. This manner of acting, at 
Nee ſo juſt and ſo candid, neceſſarily inſpired the 
ion with the moſt entire confidence in this you. 
inte an. * Ls 
lt is to this paſſion among the Engliſh for reading, 
iy, the prodigious number of newſpapers and 
dl:tical phamphlets, that their extreme gravity and 
9 ociable diſpoſition ought to be attributed. | 
In general nothing is more difficult than.to, maker. —-_ 
= Engliſhman ſpeak ;- he anſwers to every ing). Ml 
es or: 20 ; addreſs him, however, on ſorts. = 
Wlitical ſubje& and he is ſuddenly animated; hg; I 
Pens his mouth and becomes eloquent; for. thy” _ 
ems to be connected from his infancy with he 
Wwery exiſtence. = N 
A foreigner will find himſelf exactly in the ſame 
edicament after a long reſidence in England 7 
he ſame cauſe produces the fame effect. I have 
oon tome, who on their arrival in London, were 
Wtirely ignorant of politics, and who ſoon. aſter- 
gains carried this taſte to enthuſiaſm. This mat- 
ih explained; it is in quality of the citizens - - 
oe Gate and as a rational creature, that one be- 
es bus about public affairs. Many are often 
_ perſonally _ 


* 1 
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prr vnally . intereſted either by means of them- 
ſelves or others; ſome ſearch into the charaQers of 
thoſe who hold the reins of government; other 
are connected with them in the moſt intimate ma- 
ner. Nothing but politics is heard in any ſociety; 
they talk of nothing but about meetings to conſidet i 
of the affairs of the ſtate, deputations to preſent i 
petiiiuns, remonſtrances, &c. 9 
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the daily prints to be actually an epjgemical paſſion 
„ among the Englith. | | 4 

It is the cuſtom no where but in England, to con- 

,erſe with every body about theſe publications, 1k 

5 dnl therefore, are not qualified to judge of the 14 

excel of theſe communications, but by the goo! .* 

effects that reſult from them. The anecdote of the 

German emigrants, which I have before mentioned, f [| 

is a very convincing prcof of this. If compaſſion had, 
peen ſtimulated from every pulpit, or charity re- 

ELE..- -aqueſted by ſound of drum, ſuch a generous dons I 

uon could never have been obtained, as by means of 

” © a ſimple letter, read in all parts of London. The 

© whole of that extenſive capital was at one and the | | 

ſame inſtant informed of this melancholy citcum- 

_ Nance, whereas a ſimple hearſay being always ob- 

{cure and equivocal, people of fenſe would have pail 

no attention to it, 

How many times have not the ſame means been 

employed to ſerve the purpoſes of patriotiſm, and 

to ſupport ſchemes combined with equal wiſdom and 

. fagacity! The greateſt bleſſings, unfortunately, 

from the very nature of things, have their conf 
comitant diſadvantages, and fo it is with the new 
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hem- without adverting to the circumſtance of lord 
s oeorge Gordon, that dangerous fool, who, in 1780, 


ther de uſe of this means to aſſemble a mob, and put 


mam ndon in the moſt imminent danger, there are a 
cy nber of rogues who, by means of advertiſements, 
aſide Feat the multitude in a thouſand different —— 
eſen d although the people are daily inſtructed by fre- 


ent examples, which ought to baniſh their cfe- 
= 4 Wity, they are ſtill diſpoſed to believe every im- 
tor & | Fo 
e's 10- Among theſe are the money-lenders, who wiſh 
Co. advance ſums on good ſecurities ; and who after 
ng of 4 Ey have got poſſeſſion of the notes, bonds, & c. 
aſſion antly di appear and leave the perſon duped to 
Went his folly. Others make an affecting recital 
the melancholy ſituation of a widow burthened 


th a large family, or of an old gentleman who lan- 


WL... 
con- 
tions, 


J 


of the ies in the utmoſt miſery, and whoſe name they | 
= obliged to conceal, on account of his extraction: 
ö e ; 


l Wy, however, never fail, with the moſt ſcrupulous 


oned, 8 


nel actneſs, to mention the place where donations will 
N26, | 


received. | R 
te- The public papers uſually abound with offers of 
dons ¶ ge ſums to thoſe perſons who have ſufficient inn 
ins of reſt with the great, procure lucrative employ-", 2 © 
The We nts; to this tranſaction inviolable ſecrecy is al- 
d the $5 pledged. Many authors alſo inſert criticiſms 
cum- them on their works, and next day attack their 
ob. n judgments under a feigned name. "Theirſole . 
paid n is to make a noiſe and to be known, and they _ 
ten attain it. 5 | e 
Women of the town, under the maſk of the moſt 
opulous virtue, teſtify their wiſhes to procure a 
band of good character. LE © 
they never fail to add, that they are rich, young 
hee; and affirm that they want nothing 

Ether future ſpcuſe, but a ſmall fortune, or 42 
g--employment, Young men bred in the coun- 
— try 


has been groſsly impoſed. upon. 
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try, and others without experience, often fall in 
the ſnare. On an interview, they find theſe be j | 
witching creatures, who appear as mild and gent 
as innocence itſelf, know how to affe& their com 
paſſion, by a touching recital of the pesſecutions d 


tug 


their relations or guardians; and never fail to male 


it appear clearly, that it would be the eaſieſt thin 
in the world to get poſſeſſion of their fortune. TA 
ſtory has the proper effect; the ſimpleton believe i 


every thing, and never finds, till too late, that 6. 


n 
| 
1 

7 


A 


here are alſo male advertiſers, who make ſimi. 
lar propoſal ; with this difference, however, tha. 
inſtead of offering to ſhare a large fortune, they ge 
nerally wiſh io meet a lady with one. If they ail 
not able to enumerate a catalogue of their per ſon 
.. accompliſhments they are ſure to.boaſt of their god 
* ſenſe, their excellent character; and in one word 
of their inclination to conſult, on all occaſions, te 
- happineſs of their future wives. Theſe latter ſome 
times ſucceed, but leſs frequently than the former. 
Some people infert advertiſements of this ki 4% 
merely from paſtime. Under different ſignatu 
they pretend to want huſbands and wives, au 
manage interviews between the perſons who ant * 
them: this often gives occaſion to the moſt comiali 
ſcenes. | ; | es 4 1 
But no men know better how to profit by t 
newſpapers than the ſtock-jobbers. They declat 
War or peace at their pleaſure, ſign treatics of all 
ance, and fabricate events, which they ſeen to {ub 
ſtantiate with jo much addreſs, that they have all if 
appearance of reality. By ſuch arts, immenſe (ul 
are loſt and won every day. 5 | 
From the newſpapers, which form a very luc 
tive branch of trade, the government have foul 
means to draw one hundred thouſand pounds-avwn 
ally. Every paper pays three halfpence 6. the 1a 
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[1 inte aue in ſtamp-duty, and 2 tax of two ſhillings and 
ſe be WS pence is impoſed on each advertiſement. = — 


All periodical publications are charged with a 
con g rtain impoſt, and among theſe the pamphlets that 
daily printed and forgotten. ' | 
male s 1 am now mentioning publications of this kind, I 
aun ſay ſomething of that celebrated paper calledthe 
| 1 Morth Briton. The forty-fifth number of this gave rife 
cliev 2 very ſingular event z no publication, indeed, was 
hat e fer attended wih ſuch ſingular — "ly 

raſioned a miſunderſtanding” betwixt the people | 


: ſimi. a the legiſlative power of that puiſſant empire 
» th ich laſted more than ten years and put the con- 
ey eig otion in the utmoſt danger. It robbed the king 


ede affections of his people; immortalized Wilkes, 
author, and eſtabliſhed miniſterial influence for 


ir gad er. i« » 0s. - 
Word As this circumſtance, fo interefting for the phifo- © 

ae, ther, the politician, and every man of reflection, 

omen not well known in Germany, and the conduct of 

* ies has been grofsly miſrepreſented, I imagine 


Wo 
nature 
| = 
CS, al 2 


at it will not be improper here, to give a recital 
the whole, equally true and circumſtamial. 
The adminiſtration of lord Bute, which com- 


anf enced with the reign of the preſent king, and which 
0nd for its firſt-fruits the unpopular peace of 1762, 


eatly diſpleaſed the nation. His Lordſhip was a 


by tl otſman; he diſmiſſed a great number of the 


dec gliſh from their employ ments, to beſtow them 
of 1 bis countrymen; and this impolitic conduct 
oy eatliy added to the general diſcontent. Wilkes 


orched then to be a member of the Houſe of 
one, in which he had ſat two former parlia- 
ents, He poſſeſſed a ſound judgment, an en- 
thtened mind, a profound knowledge of the rights 
on, a courage and a firmneſs that fitted 
” inn wrany enterpriſe ; he was, bowever, deſtitute 
wg of the greateſt importance in his ſitu- 
St OE 5 | ation ; 


. 
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ation; he was but a poor orator. Aſter having dis 
ſipated a conſiderable fortune, he ſolicited a lucra. q 
tive poſt, Two ſorts of employment were the ob. 
of his ambition; he wiſhed to be a governor Wha: 
of one of the American provinces, or ambaſſadyf 1 I 
to the Porte. He. aſks one of theſe from lord Bute: „ 
that nobleman promiſes to gratify his inclinations 
and diſappoints him. This conduct irricated Wilkes; 9 
— he wrote infinitely better than he ſpoke, he 6200 
—4.— and cunningly profiting by the diſconten 
eople, attacked the miniſter. This was dl. A 
nk * Ge intention of the periodical paper, en. 1 
titled the North Briton: The ſubje& was ample, 
and the imprudent conduct of lord Bute furniſhed 4 9 
him with materials. That miniſter burnt with re. i e 
venge, and wanted nothing but a favourable oppor- 4 
tunity to gratify it: one ſoon preſented itſelf. | A 
The ſpeech which the king makes to his parliz 4 
ment is always compoſed by the miniſter. Being 
firſt read and criticiſed in the council of ſtate, nei 
. withſtanding it is delivered by the ſovereign, it maj 4 p 
de conſidered as coming from the court party. Hil I y 
' majeſty, when addreſſing himſelf to both houſes date 
+ the peace of Verſilles in 1762, made uſe of theſe 1 ary 
expreſſions :. after having, in concert with eat. 
© good brother the king of pruſſia, ſigned the pearl Wpoſ 
&c.” All thoſe who are the leaſt acquainted will ems 
. the political hiſtory of the times, muſt recollect 8d 
what manner this peace was concerted betwixt them 
it is an anecdote well known in England; there f pem 
fore Wilkes did not heſitate to obſerve in one en 
his periodical. papers, that the aſſertion was a fa 
bood. Lord „under pretence that ſuch an e 

preſſion waz a perſonal attack on the monarch, in 

mediately cauſed him to be ſeized, and on We 
inthe Tower. 1 
In this he followed the example of Teveral- bf: _ 
_-* 27-49 who before had t a ſimii 


; dif. urhority; with this difference, however, that it 


cr as always in caſes of bigb treaſon. - P1311 abs 
e ob e to the habeas corpus adi, the priſoner 


a. a right to inveſligate the proceſs againſt him, 
0d ſee if his confinement is conformable to the 
Zute 
tiors 
ilkes: 
eie 
ten 
as a f 
, en. 
mple, 


— 


vilege'a few days after. 


cauſe the rights of every citizen were affected 
it. Wilkes, the champion of the people, fub+ 
rted by the firſt and moſt, celebrated lawyers in 


iel ted the iſſue of this important affair with the 
th te. Meateſt impatience. Judgment was given in his 
ppor- our. He was declared innocent of the accuſa- 

In; and the lords Egremont and Hallrfax, who 


+ 


1 Bd ſigned the warrant, were decreed to pay 5000l. 
rling as damages. n | 


ws of the land. Wilkes, accordingly, claimed that 
Tue Enghſh nation was intereſted in the event, \ 
e kingdom, preſents himſelf before his judge. 


companied by an innumerable multitude, | wh 


nc They had gone ſo far as to ſeize and examihe 


may papers. Wilkes, therefore, the moment that he 
Hu releaſed, repairs w Sir John Fielding, a cele- 


ted juſtice of the peace, to requeſt frem him a 


mand: however, the boldneſs of the proceeding 
Mr. Wilkes a great deal of honour. © 


en in the kingdom, an opportunity to commence 
W new. proceſs againſt him, Being unwilling to 
it the event, he leaves England, and travels 
gh France and Italy. His proſecutors, profuing 
eee, procure judgment againſt him; and 
i ot the Houſe of Commons being im-the 
of (ER of” the court, he is expelled the: parkia» 
Fat gt . n a 
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the arrant to apprehend the two miniſters; whom he 
SE ated as thieves, who had pillaged his "dwellings 
poſe. The mayiſtrate did not accede to this 


ln the mean time ſome of his papers gave bis oy 
emies, who were undoubtedly the moſt powerful 
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Being ſoon aſter deſtitute of money, and per. 
| ſecuted by his foreign. creditors, he finds himicif WR 
| conſtrained to return to his native country. Ie 
accordingly repairs to London, in conſequence ct x 4 ' 
bold plan which he had concerted z and the pru- il 
dence and firmneſs with which he accompliſhed it, A 
were at laſt crowned with the moſt complete ſucceſ 4 
| His firſt ſtep was to preſent himſelt befcre 1 
court which had given judgment againſt him: there A 7 
he receives a ſentence of impriſonment for two il 
years in the king's bench. He ſubmits to it, and 9 
goes to ſurrender himſelf; the populace however, 
try to prevent him, and tas is obliged to conceal Wi 
himſelf in a tavern. His deſign was to remain there Wl 
till the tumult was abated ; but this was in vai, 4 
The houſe was actually beſieged ; and the mob, 
inſtead of diſperſing, became every moment moxre 1 
numei ous. Having remained till night, Wibke. 
who was determined to obey the laws, put a ſcheme 2X 
in execution which never had been praQtiſed before. 1 
We hear every day of people diſguifing themſelva i 
0 eſcape cut c priſon; but, till then, I believe, n 50 
done ever diſguiſed himielf to get into one. This u. 
_ -  aQually done by him; and in me. of W NF 
he arrived in the king's bench. 1 | 
-” =» 'This priſon, ſituated in St. George's Fields, wa | 

| * next day by a prodigious crow d. They | 
intended to have demoliſhed this enormous maß ö 
from its very foundation, and thus deliver 0 1 * 
favourite. This project was about „ A 
when Wilkes appears at a window, and, by mean i 
of prayers and entreaties, prevents them. The 
tumult was not, however, appeaſed until the arrivilif 
of the military; who, by the blood of ſome of ib a 

15 ti ngleaders, put an end to the ſtrange ſcenes ii | 

Fear man of low extraction, called Allen, auff | 
led on this occafion. © His death," which nan 
other country would have ſcarce been mentignedi „ {| 
9 was treated as if 4 it had been an'affaird 


T4 ; 1 
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onſequence. The pe le became outrageous, 


WWaily ; perſons of the firſt rank and moſt diſtin- 
hed merit —_ to ſee him, and offered their 


"| poderate men muͤrmured, the miniſters trembled, 
=] ad the 1 71 n was W en doors the 
ent. IT 
4 = — time Wines tived very conifort= 
Uh obe in priſon. He received a number of viſits 
e e 


there F rrices. c 
| His Ae fayp lied, and the ociety call 


the Bill of . ad all the debts which 


— A had contracted in and, and which were 
ncc EY conſider able. 

ther He was, at tlie ſame time, elected koight of the 
van ire for the county of Middleſex.  _. 

mob His confinement in 1770, was the figral for 1 


dubles. The Houſe! of Commons, ho Joo 


"he 4 bim as | incapable of ſitting in parliament on * 
nem punt” of his expulſion, choſe Colonel Luttrell 
3 1 his!“ de, as repreſentative ſor the county: of 


iddle ſex; although that gentleman had but a 
votes in his favour. This was looked upon 
an attempt againſt che fundamental principles of- 

e conſtitution; for all the legiſlative body united, 
nd ti} leſs the Houſe of Commons, have not 
over to reject a member choſen Ne to the | 
Proper forms. 5 | 


_ Relying on the gbodweſßd of his cavſe;! Wines 
mer ſefies — who were now abhorred by 
- "1 Nie whole nation, and treated by them in the mo 

. ontemptuous manner. It would have been eaſy. 


Nor him to have reſumed his place in the houſe, and 
we mantained himſelf there by the aſſiſtance of 
n huydred:'thouſand: of his adherents. Such an 


„eee violence would have been attended with 
* wonloqutiences? entirely different from thoſe of lord 
40 Eoze Gordon's, whoſe party was compoſed en- 
10 Wo of ee the people. "FO had, on 
- On 
og 4 * : 
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the other hand, the beſt and wiſeſt part of the nation | 
in his favour; nay, even a third of that very parliz 
ment which he bullied. Some of his friends ad- 

viſed him to carry things to extremities; but this * 
he would not eonſent to, and waited peaceably for 1 
a diſſolution of parliament. 

Notwithſtanding the intrigues of the miniſtry, he 4 q 
was, during theſe tranſactions, elected an alderman 4 | 
of London, a eee one. of the ſheriffs of the coun- A 
ty. of Middleſex, and at laſt, in the year 1774, an 1 
lord mayor. *His ambition was now fully ſatisfied, * 
but the eſſential part of his ſcheme was ſtill un- 

accompliſhed ;; he viſhed to -poſſeſs wealth, and be ; N 
attained it. In the year 1778, he was elected to 4 (+ 
the important and lucrative office of chamberlain 1 

of the city; an appointment "that entirely ie 

all his wiſhes. li 

1f a” delign wiſely concerted, ſeconded by un- Ev. 
common talents, by aſloniſhing courage aud em. wr 

neſs, and carried on to its completion with a per. 3 

| 332 that nothing could difhearten ; if al A 

_ Sthele, 41 fay, have a claim to our admiraticn, i 

Wilkes ſurely is entitled to it. bY 

Had he ſo pleaſed, he might hive become the 
Cataline of his country: he abhorred the. ide, 4 
and thoſe to be her bene factor. | 3 
On more than ane occaſion, he has 2Qualh 2 
beeh ſo- During the lawleſs tumult occaſioned by 

lord George Gordon, when the miniſtry trembled 6 
and remained inactive, and the magiſſrates durlt Wh. 

not leave their houſes, Me was Teen preſenting Wl 

„ Himſelf to the tumultuous populace, and braving : 

death itſelf to fave the bank, which they Mere ad 

about to pillage. He made uſe of prayers, en- 4 40 

| 


i 
(mg 
ip 
4 


_ treaties, and menaces by turns; he even wen if 
' #& far as to ſeize ſome of the ringleaders kd 


bis own hands. This behaviour, ſo cours 

and fo patriotic, reſtored bim t to the regard of-hi / 
. oye © 
> bs" | 
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oercign, who,, for twenty years, had vowed a 
I ortal hatred againſt * He is at this very 
oment one of the moiſt active partizans of the 
iniſter. 7825 | | 
lt was in the year 1772; when Wilkes was 
ny an alderman, that Croſby, then lord mayor, 
ad a ſingular diſpute with the Houſe of Com- 
ons, which; if detailed with fidelity, would 
Petter characteriſe the conſtitution, the manners, 
nd the ideas of the Engliſh than whole volumes 
ritten on the ſubject. Far from thinking that 
is anecdote compoſed part af the hiſtory of 
ur own times, one would be tempted to imagine 
F imſelf tranſported by the power of magic to 
in me country of romance, or Carried back to 
hat happy period when the ſplendour of Rome 
nd Greece ſhone unrivalled in the world. This 
n. vent, and indeed almoſt every 2 tkat con- 
erns England, is only known in Germany by 
neans of the newſpapers, and therefore mult be 
ry little underſtood. 1305.4 | 
A pamphlet having been publiſhed, containing. > 
vany reſtect om on the | Hauſe of Commons, .they * * 
eclared it a libel; and gave orders to the ſerjeant 
arms to ſeize the two printers who had publiſhed 
t. This officer accordingly repairs to the city, 
chere they happened to reſide, with an intention to 
xecute the commiſſion. By his inſtruRions, he 
Nas not to attend the common forms, notwithſtand- 
a it is illegal to arreſt any one in the city without 
nung the warrant backed by the chief magiſtrate. - 
= One of the printers allows himſelf to be taken 
cout che leaſt reſiſtance. According to law, the ® 
priſoner muſt be carried before a juſtice of the peat, = 
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eee whether the detention is legal; and this the 
ef che Houſe of Commons compli ed with 


ag his order was an emanation of the 


ſignature was not affixed, declare it to be informal, 


departs to look after the other culprit, with whom 


5 then filled, His ambition was limited, and fo wal 


ich after repoſe, and he had no wiſh f for any this i 
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On his axrival e Guildhall, Wilkes and Olive: f 
happening to be on the bench. On ,examining the Wi 
warrant, thefe two aldermen, obſerving that Croſby”: JT | 


oF 


7 8 


and releaſed the printer. 
'Fhe ſerjeant at arms, covered with at 


he hopes to be more fortunate: ſar, as it was now 
dinnet-ti me, he imagined: that theſe two mire 
would depart; and hoped, on his return, to find 
others moxe compliant. 528 * 1 
Full of this idea, he goes to the other printer; 3 J 
but he being better 42 wuh the naws, inſiſti 1 4 
on ſeeing the warrant; and not finding it ſigned by 1 
the lord mayor, he immediately ſends for a. conſta- 1 
ble, ſecures the officer, and accompanies him to A | 
Guildhall, attended: hy a; prodigious, crowd. The 1 
aldermen being gone ta dine with the lord mayor, the 1 
pri ſoner is condud ed to the manſion-houſe. 4 2 
Croſby had the reputation of being a worthy man, 
but his knowledge was very ſuperficial. 4 was | 
only on account of ſeniority. and his wealth, tha 
he had been appointed to the high office be 


* 
| 


alſo his patriotiſm. His advanced, age made him 


L 
4 
elſe, The iſſue of this affair would, therefore, have if 
been: entirely different, if he had been allowed to} 
proceed according to bis on inclination ; he was, 
however, obliged from.circuſtances to aft in can: 
cert with his colleagues. 

Wilkes and Oliver were the two ob; firenuov| | 
aden of public liberty in the whole corpptation 3 
of Londen. We have already given the charadt Þ 4 
of the one: the other was a member of parHE»,Ei N 4 
and equal to bim in patriotiſm. Oliver wana 66.4. = 
man of character, and had a noble and epe 
ny of thinking. qa < 


ate 


'2 
WS . 


by 1 
t- 8 part 
Lord North, who 

The gainſt the city magiſtrates,. had /procured tuo 
hundred of the guards to protect himſelf and his 
'% friends; but fearing that ſo ſmall a number could 
» odot ſave him from an incenſed populace, who 


was threatened, his deſtruction, he gets into a hackney 
that coach, accompanied by a valet, and attempts to- 
he Real-into the houſe in Llanile | r 
was p This project, however, was unſucceſsful ; he is 
him known, the horſes are ſtopped,. and he himſelf is 
1ing dragged by the hair, and expoſed to a tliouſand in- 
ave dignities. . N 

] to The exiftence of this man, to whom England 
as, unſortunately gave birth, now hung ſuſpended by a 
don: thread: but the deſtinies reſolved that he ſhould 


ſtill ve for the unhappineſs of thouſands of his 
equals, The ſoldiers having come to his aſhſtance,. 
and two of his creatures having generouily ſhielded 
him with their own bodies, he was at laſt ſnatched 
oe certain death —Having thus efcaped..the 
Etc of the-unhappy De Witt, he repaus-10- parlias = 
* "ol Wen, Wigard and almoſt unknown. He begins 
_— 1 CL 1 
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with recounting: his ſad adventure, while his eyes 4 
ſtream with tears, in that hypocritical: tone which 
had been fo ſucceſsful with Cromwell. He be- 


feeches Heaven to bear witneſs to his innocence, 


and'the uprightneſs of his intemions; which: having 1 
no other end than the good of the nation, gave him 1 
a claim on the gratitude, rather than the curſes of 


his fellow-citizens. HO a: 


In this ſtate of anxiety and grief, trembling leſt ie 4 . 
horrible ſcene, from which: he had juſt eſcaped,⁵ 
ſhould be renewed, he propoſes to the accuſed mem- 
bers to repair, by an immediate apology, the irregu- 

larity of their conduct; aſſuring them, that the 


houfe was. diſpoſed to accept a very flight one. 


Oliver rejeRts this propoſition: with the utmoſt 
ſcorn; adding, that to expect an apology from 
thoſe whe had ſupported the _ of their fellow- - 

Etizens, was the groſſeſt inſult ; 
his adherents ought rather to offer excuſes to 
the whole nation for their malk-adminiſtration. 
Croſby being of the ſame opinion, they were, 


by a plurality of voices, ſent to the Tower. 


The Tower is not a horrible priſon, like the 
Baſlile 3 it rather reſembles a little town, abound= i} 


ing with tradeſmen and artizans of every. kind. 


A prodigious number of people reſide there, and 
the apartments are very commoedious. Croſby 
and Oliver, on their arrival, hired two little 
| houſes; and the numerous viſits of their friends. 
| ſcarcely allowed them to perceive that they were 


priſoners. | 0 e 
While confined here, extraordinary honours 


were conferred on them; and it might be el- Wi 
teemed by both as the moſt happy epocha in 
their lives. Every ward in the city ſend them. Bal 


deputations. Theſe went in form, accompanied 
by an immenſe crowd of carriages, and in ths 


name of the people of England, thanked them 
. 4 
* * 2 


and that he and 
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rr having courageouſly defended the rights of their 
.low- citizens, and ſacrificed. ſo generouſly their 
on liberty for the public welfare. Beſides this, 
. eral cities, counties, and aſſociations returned 
nem thanks; ſent them their freedom and ac- 
ompanied it with gifts. London, in particular, 
Preſented them with two maſſy cups of gold, on 
nich the arms of the city were engraved. HE 

lt is impoſſible to recolle&, without admira- 
"Kon, | the fervour and patriotic enthuſiaſm which 
revailed every where during three weeks, at the 
; of which time the parliament was pro- 


this occaſion the magiſtrates of London, 
lothed in their robes, the ſheriffs of the count 
Middleſex, the common council, all the mili= . 
the city, and an immenſe crowd. of diſ- 
iſhed perſons, repaited to the Tower, ac- 
ied by drums, cymbals, and trumpets, 
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re, eive the two priſoners. Being placed in 
= te-coach , they were conducted to the Man- 
*8 duſe in triumph, amidſt the ringing of bells, 
1 ing of cannon, and every other emonſtration 
ad. of joy. The windows were crowded with beans 
nd ies, who waved their handkerchiefs and added 
by to the public triumph. The general enthuſtiſm 
it cannot be well:' deſcribed : I myſelf WEE 
ds 7 | f ttx re mark of. 
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ad which the laws, far from probibuing, ſeemed 1 
Father to authoriſe, 1960 "Mp 
I ſhall. never forget this memorable _— — A 
ith me it ſhall always be ſacred; It is engraver 1 
in my* mind in never- fading character, and car | 
only be effaced with my n 55 [I 
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1 
Tue ſouth of Great Britain; is ; almoſt an entire [ 
Bat, and contains but very few mountains. If the if 
principality of Wales, and ſome of the northern f 
3 be excepted, all that immenſe, land re- 
ſembles 3 garden, adorned with fine views apd > 
mantic proſpects, which do not yield in any thing Wl 
ic thoſe parts of Italy which are ſo much extolled. Wi 
Ihe riches of the ithabitants; the neatneſs and Wi 
Aeanlineſs of their manner of living, u bich, is dif. i 
ET by 17 ant, Fry, f 1 0 noble xoads; i 
a, fertiſe and well cultivat } i= ale] 
; which the mp ph a fxces 
Ws TA ROE Wp 
eft obje&ion that, ea 
PER is the infalubrity of the 55 aue 
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1 is true that the climate is ſubject to frequent 
anges, but it is generally ſupport able both in the 
ummer and winter. It is not bad health, but a love 
pf variety and diſſipation, that drives ſo many rich 
men to the ſouth of France, either to ſqumder 
uineas there, or to economile in a country 
every thing is ſold at a low price, after they 
urt their fortunes at home. As the reaſon of 
journies is not very flattering to their pride, 
iſguiſe it under the pretence of the badneſs of 
ative air. 6 r 
=” to the Engliſh: who have ſpent part of their 
ies in the Indies, and who have been of courſe uſed 
1 rmer ſun, it is very evident that they muſt 


8 a very lively manner, the difference on their 
6 „and that the air of Provence will be more 
1. to them than that of England. 
lt vas this eircumſtance which obligedthe celebrat- 

ed lord Clive to ſpend two years of his life at Mont. 

pelier; where he hoped a long time, but in vain, to 


iS didipate thoſe hypochondriac humours with w 
he was tormented... He carried them back to 
land, where they changed to a profound melanc 


the 
We which, after preying for-fome time on his bodyyhr + -- 

Su laſt became e, and conſtrained b — . 

were, to deprive himſelf of exiſtence, Notwiths. “' 
ing danding the are of his - family to conceal these 
ed. manner of his death, all the world ſoon knew, that 
0 the vanquiſher and ſcourge of Aſia, hanged himſelf 
.in his own bed- chamber. „ e e | 
. What will fully evince, how little the climatk, and 


Noce of coal-fires arg hurtful to the health of the Eng- 
eli, is the great gſamber of old men who may there 
ea with cftantly. On reading the lift of 

ee one readily perceives that this claſs of men 
tot more numerous in that than in any 
rey in Furope. How is it poſſible that we 
Mould find fo many aged people in London, hag 
i | | "A 
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the conſumption of this kind: of fuel is exceſſive, if 
it were hurtful? How comes it, that it does not 
affect the women, and that the complexion of the 
Engliſh is ſuperior to that of all the other Europeans? 8 
The plague hasever been uncommon in England. 
and this is high proof in favour of the goodneſs of > 
the climate. To this may be added, the healthy ny 
| conſtitutions of the natives, their vigour, intrepidity,, i 
and perpetual exertions. Albthe carpenters, black- 
ſmiths, farriers, miners,. porters, and peaſants are the ll 
moſt robuſt men in the world. Charles II. who 
had viſited a good part of Europe, was uſed to ſay : 
„% Notwithſtanding all the complaints of the dif. Mt 
«< ,agreeableneB and inconſtancy of the climate of Will 
my native country, it is nevertheleſs certain, that 
there is no part in Europe „ where it is poſhble tio i 
be out of doors for ſo many days in the year, or 
« fo many Hours in a day, as in England.” *I'bey 
never experience inundations, ſo hurtful in other Wl 
-- countries; tempeſts, earthquakes, and famine, are 
equally unknown to them! Ei, 
The graſs in England is always of an unrivalled 4 
beauty, verdure, and extraordinary goodneſs. . From: Wl 
hence proceeds the uncommon attachment of the 
Engliſh to thoſe fine lawns, which they ſmooth ant 
keep even by means of ſtone rollers: they are fome- 
times ſo very regular, that you maꝝ play at bowls on Wl 
them with as much nicety as you could on a bilſiard 
table: this is a favourite diverſion, and i ts often en- 
Joyed by people of the firſt rann. | 
Every part of the country abounds with parks, . 
which are adorned: with the moſt agreeable and ro—- 
mantic landſcapes. Almoſt at every ſtep you, net 4 
with alleys of fruit-trees, which 'condu@ = 
charming villages; the inhabitants of which arg ok, : 
fed os clothed, and in a ſtate of ple angel 
yr 3 to prove that theirs is the: eee 
l of ric 3 and e 7 3 5 
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Nevertheleſs,. there is not in the whole iſland, 


„ if 

» 

not ither a ſociety or an individual, whoſe buſineſs it is 
the Wo animate this univerſal induſtry, or to bring agri- 
ns? Multure, trade or manufactures, to a. 22 degree 
nd ; r perfeQion. As. no one 15 there limited in his 


;ights, or diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of his property, 
i theſe advantages-naturally accrue of. themſelves. 
o the ſame cauſes the flouriſhing ſtate of Holland 
ck- ay be attributed. But however inſtruttive the ex 
ple of theſe two ſtates may ſeem to be, one is 
vertheleſs authoriſed to believe from the ccndutt 
almoſt all; the ſovereigns in Europe, that they 
ve unanimouſly endeavoured to ſtifle that induſtry 
hich in itſelf. is ſo precious, and in it its conſequen- 
s ſo. necaſſary to the grandeur of a ſtate. - _ 
Some time fince the miniſter, to augment; the 
or omber of his dependants, formed the defign of erect- 
ey ea board to watch over the intereſts of trade. 
er 4 The project was carried into execution: but trade, 
re 1 d far from increaſing, declined the moment that 
Hefe counſellors of, commerce began to give her 
gc ſons. Of this, authemic prooß were oduced, 
bbon; the 


m nd it was abaliſhed in 1782, Mr: Gibb 
ec ngliſh Tacitus, was a: member of this inſtitution. 
& | The banks of the Thames, from Graveſend to 


.ondon, are adorned: with towns and villages ; and 
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64 : A PICTURE OF ENGLAND. 
part in Gothic characters. In conſequence of tibi 
there are but very few, even of the learned, who cu] e. 


read the manuſcript. The. Engliſd, for a long time 
locked upon as merely an hieroglyphic, of which 
they cou d only interpret ſome paſſages; till, on the 1 er 
arrival of Raſpe in England, it happened to fall ino hi 
his hands. AM 
That illuſtr ĩous and intelligent man, who hal 4 
been for many years employed In the German libra. ll 
ries, was very. capable of cutting this Gordian knot: j 9 
of this he gave ſufficient proofs. The government 
was eager to know its contents; but as many of the 
ficſt families in the kingdom imagined themfelves i: 
ſome ſhape. intereſted in the trabſlation, they dit % 
not think it prudent: to. entruſt it to a foreigner. 
A learned Fngliſhman was therefore preferred 6 
Raſpe, on whoſe aſſiſtance he greatly depended, on Wl 
accepting this:important and difficult commiſſion : = 
uahappily, however, they quarrelled, and Doomſ. 
book was oct tranſlated... 
The induſicy of the Engliſh las often received: A 
new degree of energy from the aſſiſtance, of my 
countrymen, the Germans. One of them calle! " 
Spielman conſtrudted, 3 in the reign of Elizabeth, the} q 
firſt paper-mill.. Gottfried Box, another, 1590, 
erected the firſt machine for the manuſaQuring o 
braſs wire, and afterwards another for eopper-plates, 1 
Under the reign of the ſame queen, a third built the 1 il 
firſt powder mill. At this very day the beſt bock - [| 
binder in London, and an artiſt ſo famous in 9 . 4 
trade, that. his equal has never yet been 2 ＋ 
alfo 4 a German. | ** 
My country was very near fnatching? 
; Füglih the honour of producing the bi 
maker, an art it-which, they ſo much engel, Noe: 1 | 
_ gaining. the premium "which the parliamant- had WM 
ſigned in the time-piece' which would belt diſcover! 


N at ſea, 45 he ſum allotted * 1 1 
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Wt diſcovery, was twenty thouſand. pounds. A great 
WS: mbes of the firſf artiſts im Europe animated by 
e allurements of glory and: of 2 became can- 
Wd ates. for this reward 3 but an Engliſhman, of the 
ne of Harriſon, carried away. both. It 5, how- 
er rohable, that A watch maker of the, name 
hiele de Breine would have ſupplanted, him, if chi 
cellent artiſan, had. carried his watch tg London 
9 fore the payment of che reward ;. for in the oh 
n of the Engliſh themſelves, his mechaniſm was 
Mere in enicuſly conſtructed, and much more hke> 
than Harriſon sto obtain the epd;propoſed.. ...: - 
lt is incredible how much, and. by how many dif 
ent means, induſtry is excited in E and. | 
Without; reckoning the uſual ſums which parkae 
nt votes annually in. bounties, new obiedk⸗ are 
ntinually craving their patronage. Several patrig- 
cocieties, which labour with, a.zeal for the gene 
jon: od, worthy of admiration, fallow their example, 
ml. The moſt numerous one that has ever exiſted 'i 
pe, is the ſociety for the encouragement of arts, 
PanutfaQures,., &c. It was founded. in 1753,.by 
ms liam | Shipley, and conſiſted in 1784, Fi fix 
1 ouſand ſeven hundred members. The firſt no- 
the emen in the nation belong to this inflitutions- 
cy member pays two guineas a year, and this 
1 9 form a ſum, ſufficient for the diſttibu- 
ef great many premiums, and thoſe of a con- 
aerable value. Ms | 1 
Tbeſe rewards. ace ahvays deſtined to perſons who- 
oſigininal inventions have became ſexviceable to 
 Pankind, or by an improvement of former diſcahe 
- 8 haue carried them to a higher degree af per- 
1 iom rere * 1 
WT he: mectings rarely conſiſt of more than two: 
Ne gebs; the reſt very ſeldom. attend aud 
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elles with contributing, by their: 
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eftabliſhment..''It is not to be doubted that this i | 
the ſole motive, as no kind of honour nor any mart 
of diſtinction is attached to the members. The 
principal intention is to improve agriculture, and the i f 
arts, by keeping up'a conſtant-correſpondence with 

ons of every rank and tation, who projed a 
hemes likely Tin attended with good conſequer [ 
ces, or communicate experiments already — 73h 
Whether unfücceſsſul or proſperous: Lord Romne i 


Has been for many years the preſident. | | A 

Another ſociety has been formed in Brecknock. WP" 
ſhire, a county ſituated in the principality of Wala 
The object cf this inſtitution is ' agriculture in 1 71 & 


its, branches, the eſtabliſhment of manufacture: if 1 
linen. cloth, and the improvement of 'woolen, 
They alſs attend to the teparation of the crea 
roads, and the conſtruction of new ones: in 9 
Word, their plan i is to give to induſtry a greater de. 1 
erte of activity and extenſion. 

It is to one man that England js indebted for rl 
inland navigation. Tiff r759 the project was n 
cart ĩed into execution; 480 af the rivers and ſtream 4 


This benefacter to his country was the Duke d 
Bridgwater, who has immortaliſed himſelf by 1 
conſtruQion of a canal, which would not 5b 
monarch. He was only twenty-one years of ag: 4 
when he Gcetvedthis deſign, ne of —g [| 
| Rome... 

His artificial river unites tlie of Live pod 
with the populous town of Mancheſter. - It is ſome 
times carried acroſs immenſe rocks bollowed at 10. ö 7 
Sometimes it ſuddenly vauiſnes, and makes à thorff 
fund turnings im a ſubterraneous paſſage eight a 
liſh miles in length. After appearing all & once 
Keems fuſpended in the air, and eroſſed the Wevil 4 
means of immevſe arches, in ſuch à NH 


_ may often enjoy the delle * dof 
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1 Arie run vi te UN! 6 
Mel n: nay ing in the ſtream below, and of ano! 
er [ray ES. it, and ſeems to fall i in the ele 
ent Above. . FS: 
An Engliſhman of the name of Wedgewood has 
lt a Whole village e in Staffordſhire ſy — he 
called Etruria, a name well merited by its 
prks, in the Etruſcan ſt le, which. have Nn te. 
arkable on. account of t the elegant forms into which 
: vaſiousnanufaRures | are ſhaped; This perſonhas 
aliſed an original idea, and acc equired great wealth 
celebrity. He has choſen for his models every 
ng that Italy ang Greece Kas left moſt roms in. 
kind, and w ich we es e Rome 
d Naples. He poſſeſſes e ex L drawi Af ile 
cient e 115 have' 17 preſer ved frum 
othic, barbzr Dh e wi Shi of tia, and copies 
218 
5 


neſs in his heute, 8 
e. ſome ide gilded, ' others are 
employs e number of work- 
Fe an PM) A erable 3 1 
ain the year 2277 that Cox 3 
ft a+ ordinary daft He knew 75 — 
8 Ain held our mecRanieat invention in the hig mY 
imation ; he was aware, however, that noth 
hich. was not, ador ned with. gold, ſilver, aud de. 
ſous ſtones, had any attraction for mer. Every 
ing of this kind which they have to ornament 
eir palaces, are clumſy. and very badly executed. 
lis project therefore Was to join the magic of 
1 e noh MERE: riches. © ed 


era able fortune a to a genius at once e 


8 Every, "08 ta hy tee 1 performed 
ih * care and ingenuity, and he Ida | 
| beheld” 
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| beheld himſelf poſſeſſed of a number of mechanic 


inventions, unrivalled in point of excellence. | 
Cox was reſolved to ſend this collection to Afa; 
he, however, kept it nine years in London, and [+ 
| thewed the whole, by means of tickets, at half iſ * 9 
guinea, each. I myſelf have frequently ſeen it, an 
always with freſh admiration. Never was taſte 1 
2 all che Kalt of mechanics, and the) 
bees of optics, united in fach a Hi Wig dog ee ii q 

| ERR,» Tp eye met- with, not 5 but gold 
precious {tones which 25 ſnaped 

2 the forms of a variety of animals; aſſumet 
their geſtores, and ſeemed. to he alive; birds 0 
different kinds and of exquiſite plumage. ſung thels 
molt raviſhing notes j the ſwan of Europe ſwam in 
_ artificial. rivers; the hare and partridges ran Abou 
in groves, planted by the hands of the moſt cunning 
in grove while camels, elephants, and othet 
Sac of Ava, falked. around, and imiracſ 
nature with a ſorupulous exaQitude.. | 
But the moſt romantic object in all this aftonits lf 1 is 
ing aſſemblage, was a caſtle ſi feet in height: i 
ſeemed to realiſe all the idea which the i imagination Wi 
255 the ee e conceive of a palace i 
"This, uperb collection, in which. the preciov i 
| metals ed to conſtitute the feaſt valuable pan 
coſt more than a hundred thouſand pounds. The 
porn. emperor of China received a fimitar on 
om Cox in 1759: it is placed by the. ſide of hill 
throne in the grand audience chamber: at Pekin. 
That of which ſpeak was deſfined for the Gre 
M but the enormous debts-which the ingenio Wl 
artiſt was obliged to contract, and of 'which the 
Intereſt alone amounted, to a, great ſum, unfortw 
_ prevented him from completing Ris deſign. 
| only. was ſent to the Eaſt, the 1 was dis. 
e in London by means of a lottery, Lo | 
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aruc nl hope of forming à new branch of trade with 
15 . was defeated perhaps for ever. From this, not 
Wy England, but other countries might have 
„ an RS en the. greateſt advantages, _ © 
alf WF Dofor Graham, 2 Scotchman by birth, in the | 
a Pr 1780, by means of. his Celeſtial Bed, which 
n him ſeveral thouſand pounds, gave at once 2 
of of che wealth and the cullibility of the Eng- 
. He called his houſe the Temple of Health. 
. ated as the high prieſt-of that puiſſant god- 
; in this capacity he affirmed that he oined the 
aul to the agreeable, and all the wonders of art 
we precious ſecrets of his profeſſion. Nothing, 
e ee, could be more ſuperb than this temple; 
== cleric fluid managed with uncommon” ſkill, 
s darted around in beautiful irradiation; tranſpa- 
t glaſs of various colours choſen and placed with 
debe ne; valuable vaſes filled with the moſt exquiſite 
matics, Which, awakened and ſofiened the paſſi- 
„. and inſpired the foul with a ſoft langour, were 
- We firſt objects that preſented .themſelyes to the 
eervation of the curſoun. 
a nis modern 3 had undoubtedly found- 
nis ſcheme on a perfect knowledge of the human 
ert; and the ſucceſs' that crowned, his ſtrange 
erpriſe proved that he was not wrong in his 
colation. Indeed it could not fail to ſucceed, 
pr I really think that the ſenſual pleaſures are car- 
ed as far, not to ſay farther, in London than in 
Graham put an end to this farce about two years 
er it commenced, by ſelling his grand electrical 
pparatus, his inſtruments of muſic, and, finally, 
' js celeſtial bed. F 1 Fs : 
We Mis; Abingion, the celebrated afQtreſs, is en- 
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er fingular occupation. As ſhe 
auge taſte, ſhe is conſtaptly em- 
Sloyed in giving about the capital to give her ad- 
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- wice concerni the modes and faſhions. of the day 


| She is called in Uke a phyſician, and recompenſei Hl 
4s, if ſhe were an artiſt. There never is a marciag: if 


or ball in which the” is not conſulted. A erex 
number of people. of faſkion'treat her n the wolf 


iar Hanver and, 25 if ſhe were their equal, "i | 
s the never appears: on the . but in the mal 
ied by al! 0 


elegant drefs, her taſte is ſure to 


++ 
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3 
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co 
ladies u ho happen to be ſpectators. Ain 'thete hal 1 


this prieſteſs of the faſhion diſplays all h 1 
certain that the Wil! be immediately 1 
Vith the moſt ici exaQnefs. ** 
In, the ſame manner that the philoſophical dill 
gs of antiquity impoſed ſilence on the inconſie 
te.ſcholars, by er ing, 0ur maſter bas /aid tb 
fo it is ſufficient for the beauties! of Lon 


'F 


; Mrs. Abington has worn ſuch a thing, to tal 1 
the mouths of "Geir fathers and their huſbands. I: 
hee ire, with the manag et of Drury-lane it) n 1 


e e 1781, 1155 reed that he Tutn of bi 


ed p ould be Howel 
for her e. 1505 es this ſhe rece- are cee | 


guineas every night that ſhe aQted, and a benefit ui 7 


it 


the end of the ſeaſon. 


_ -Jnacty ſuch as Lon don, where fo many weak 

| le who happen to be affluent teſide, 1 is not 1 
all i ing that artful impoſtors ſhould by mean 
of tricks and. Kerne endeavour ' eme then 1 


ſdyes af the wealth of thele fools. 
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Taving thus appealed to female vanity, the 
liſh Ig 4 with the faſcivaung 
. of becoming more lovely, and this fellow 
oog continually employed, was enabled to reſide 0 
1 clegant houſe, and keep a fine carriage. He live 
wis manner for, two whole years, got 2 | ok 
aof money and at, the end of that time ſuddenly 
appeared, leaving debts behind him to the 
ound of three thouſand, pounds. 
Another trade practiſed in London is that of 
Naing. It is indeed very uncommon to ſee, an 
„ elimman who is not one of the very loweſt of the 
n ole aſking for charity, akhough foreigners: of 
birth, and who appear to have received a 
ain degree of education, exerciſe that ſnameful 
feſßpon among them and ſubſiſt without much 
oble. Theſe do not ſtop people in the ſtreets, _ 
ere they would receive nothing but trifles, or at 
a little ſilver. Being well dreſſed they get ad- 
trance into houſes of people of diſtinction; ſher- 
goofs and documents, which for the moſt part are 
Led, and receive gold from dhe inhabitants, who 
e generally credulous and beneſcent. 
= | knew an Italian, formerly in the theatre at St. 
&tcrſburgh, who, although he could neither read 
write, after he had procured another rogue to 
eue up a patent for him, gave himſelf ou as A 
fin colonel. Provided, with his falſe diploma, 
entered with inconceivable, impudence into the 
8 ſt houſes in London, would not be ſtopped by 
5 ſervant, penetrated into the inner apartment 
last got fight of the maſter, and never -quitted 
= without receiving a preſet. 
in vain that the Ruſſian miniſter diſcover- 
s roguery of this fellow ; he could only inform 
all number of perſons: the Itaſian ſtill 
und dut new! benefaQors, whom he impoſed up- 
means of his patent, aud while he preſerued 
©; OS Yee Ig 
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it with care, it would have 'been very difficult to 
have puniſhed him. After _— practiſed ſimiliar 
arts for three years, he left England with a conſi- 
derable ſum of money, and is at this preſent mo- 
ment at Dunkirk. © et ABS. 1 51 
A Frenchman had a ſtill better plan. He pre- 
tended to be the fon of the unfortunate Calas, who, 
as it is well known, frves in France, and is a phyſi. | 
cian. The general compaſſion” for this unfortunate 
family opened every door in London to him; he 
received conſiderable preſents, and departed with 
This trade ſo ſingularly lucrative in that ccur | 
try, had fo many  attraQtons for a RI. de Cham- lt 
bigny, formerly a colonel in the ſervice of France, i 
unnd who arrived in London ſoon after the German 
iar, that he reduced it to a ſyſtem, and followed 
 *the' profeſſion with the moſt uncommon ſucceſs. iſ 
He never went on foot but (is it to be believed? 
im a brilliant equipage that belonged to him, and 
very often the moſt elegant entertainments. As he 
poſfeſſed a knowledge of the world, he knew how 
40 exerciſe his ſkill with fo much ſucceſs; that even | 
thoſe *perſons who paſſed for miſers, opened their þ 
purſes to him without any difficulty. To the fev fi 
who heſitated to make him thoſe preſents which he 
requeſted, he prefented a new Hiſtory of England, | 
which he was about to write, and of which he 
actually printed one or'two vdlumes. 
The generous and one wp che character of the 
Engliſh joined to the diſguſt ſo natural in man to 
induſtry, occaſions all the ſtreets of London to be 
crowded with beggars. Theſe lazy wretches receive Have 
_ three, four, and ſometimes five ſhillings & day in 
charity. They actually have their cube in the 
pariſh of St. Giles's where they meet de caroule, 
read the gazettes, and talk about politics. *No'one erer 
dares to attend thoſe aſſemblies unleſs he id err 


eſs d 


imes 
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himſelf, or introduced by one. A friend of mite 
who wiſhed to ſee and converſe with all deſeripticus 
pf men, having one day put cn a ragged coat, 
promiſed to reward a mendicant if he would con- 
duct him thither. He was accordingly introduced. 
found a great deal of gaiety and eaſe, and nothing 
hat bore the appearance of indigence, ſave the 
atters that covered the members. One caſt his 
rutches into a corner of the room; one unbuckled 
is wooden leg; another took of the plaiſter which 
oncealed his eye; all, in fine diſcovered them- 
elves in their own natural forms; recounted the 
dventures of that day, and concerted the ſtrata- 


m · Neems to be put in execution on the morrow. 
ce, The female beggars generally hire infants from 
nan hoſe who are poorer than themſelves, to touſe, by 
rel What means, the charity of the paſſengers. They 


Way various prices for theſe children, from ſixpence 
> two ſhillings a day, according as they are more or 

ſs deformed. A child that is very crooked and 

pitorted generally earns three ſhillings, and ſome- 


ow mes even more. I happened once to overhear the 
ven {Fon verfation of two women who were talking con- 
heir erning their profeſſion. One of them informed 
few he other that ſhe paid two ſhillings for the child 


her arms: What!” replies her companion, 
are you a fool? Two ſhillings for that charming 
baby!-—1 would not give more for a monſter.” - 
In the ſame pariſh the pick-pockets hold their 


the nectings, and have an ordinary which they fre- 
te uent, where they ſel] or exchange the handker- 
be hiefs, ſnuff-boxes and other articles which tbeß 
tive Have filched in the courſe of the day. In an 

in ther country theſe aſſociations would be diſcovered 
the nd the whole gang made priſoners: M is not, 
ule, oer, poſſible in London; for as theſe rogues: 
one erer act in a body, but each by himſelf, it is ne- 


ſary that there ſhould be proofs againſt every 
ry vs „ R 4 E individual, | 
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individual, for the laws are ſcrupulouſly .obſerved 
in arreſting the moſt deſpicable wretch in the com- 
munity, When any one.of them is ſuſpected, his 
perſon muſt be ſworn to; and his companions, 
although well known, never run any riſk what- 

ever. | | | | 

This claſs of rogues, however, do not now aſſem- 

ble fo publicly as formerly. About thirty year 

ſince a hoaſe in St. Giles's became very celebrated a; 


the rendezvous of this kind of thieves ; at preſent it — 
is occupied by an honeſt brewer. The knives andi the 
forks were chained to the table, and the cloth nail: nd 
ed to it. Not far from that place was alſo a ſhop WW are 
fameus for gin: over the door of which was the fol · cou 
lowing in kription: Here you may get drunk for « the 
Pen, dead drunk for tworpence, and have firav i pec 

: nothing.” ” i | 185 
_—— . liquor was ſold in a cellar, which 99” 
_.  * was crowded day and night with a ſpecies of beings len 
_— who rather reſemble beaſts than men. A ſtatute infc 
however, called the Gin af, by impoſing a high the 
duty on that liquid poiſon: put an end to ſuch horrid app 
Aiſfoluteneſs. Tt 45 neceſſary I ſnould remark here, for 


that the deſcription I have juſt given does not exhi- exp 
dit a piAure of the capital during the preſent time, 
And that I have only ſpoken of an obſcure ſtree 
which has been diſtinguiſhed for ages, by the pover-| 
ty andthe groſs and ſavage character of the wretche 
ho reſide in it. | | 
London ſtill ccntains thoſe pretended fortune: 
'2z tellers, who for the moderate ſum of one ſhilling, 
augur a happy deſtiny to the curious. Ther 
lodgings are uſually adorned with magical charac- 
ters, and furniſhed with celeſtial and terreſtria 
lobes. Their dreſs is a green robe, a fur — | 
and along beard tied under the chin. Theſe, 
he moſt part are young men, but, by: means. , 
” this dreſs, they aſſume the appearance of old 2 Cots 
: ; n 
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and pretend to be arrived from the Eaſt. That 


rved Bl they may not be ſuppoſed to know a word of Eng- 
om. liſh, they make uſe of an interpreter, to give an 
his air of truth to their impoſture, who explains the 
ons, meaning of the oracle to the dupey and ſhares the 
Hat: ſpoils with his maſter. Theſe fortune-tellers are 
always Engliſh or Iriſh, for as yet no foreigner has 
em- dared to make ſuch an attempt. 
ears This kind of impoſition is ſeverely puniſhed, but 
-d neither ſo often nor ſo ſeverely as to aboliſh it en- 
nt tirely. As the public peace is not endangered by 
and the practice; as no bad Conſequences follow their 
nall- ridiculous predictions; as fortune - tellers at bottom 
151 are only a kind of beggars; and as fools in all 
01* 


countries are determined to be deceived; from 
thence it proceeds that they do not proſecute theſe 
people with any rs, ag of rigour, unleſs they become 
too public, and make a prodigious noiſe. 9 
Sometimes they carry their impudence to ſuch 4 


inform the world of their abilities, their price, and 
their abode. If a magiſtrate ſhould go to the place 
appointed, they deny the whole, and affirm that 
ſome wag has done it to amuſe himſelf at their 
expence. On theſe occaſions they eaſily manage 
ſo as to hide their robe, cap, globes, and in a word, 
every indication of their profeſſion ; ſo that got 
finding any proofs ſufficient to convict them, the 
officers of juſtice are obliged to retire, and the 
fortune · teller continues his trade in peace. 
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CHAPTER lv. 
CR 


Extent of London—Contraft betwixt the City and the Wef 
End of the Toxwn—Peculiarities.in the Houſes and Pub- 
Tic Buildings —The Pavement— Aſſurance of Houſer— 
I. London well lighted St. Paul's —Weſftminſter Abbey 
—Anecdote of Charles [.— Adelphi— Manſion Houſe— 

" Bridges —The Bank—City Mogiflrates—Patriotiſm | 
of Mr. Beckford. £1. ue 


'Tamry years ago it was difficult to aſcertain 
whether Lenden or Paris was the largeſt city. Since, 
however, they have preſcribed certain bounds to the 
latter, which they are not allowed to exceed, and 
this wiſe regulation has not yet been adopted in the 
metropolis cf England, which every day receives a 
new increafe of buildings; it cannot now be.doubted 
« that the Engliſh have the misfortune to poſſeſs a 
capital infinitely. more extenſive than the French. 
That which adds not a little to its magnitude, is the 
gręat number of large villages, v hich ſerve as coun- 
ry. houſes ; and which being incorporated as it were 
with the ſuburbs of the town, form with it a mon- 
Arous aggregate, to which there are neither limits 
nor regulations. No leſs than forty-three thouſand 
new houſes were built, between 1762 and 1779. 
Some enlightened patriots have attempted to ſtop 
this evil, which is continually increaſing. 4 It is 
madneſs,” ſay they, “thus to roof all the county 
of Middleſex with tiles.” The /agacious North 
thought proper to impoſe a duty on bricks ; but far 
from attaining the end propoſed, the rage for buikd- 
wg ſeemed only to increaſe. The projeGtorg-wers 
| * „ 
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not in the leaſt frightened with this tax: being cer- 
tain of always finding inhabitants, they only became 
anxious to make their houſes more- agreeable and 
commodious than formerly. S 

For theſe twenty years paſt, an a&ual emigration 
has taken place from the eaſtern” parts of London 
towards the weſtern; thouſands have left the former, 
where they do not erect new buildings, for the lat- 
ter, where the molt fertile fields and moſt agreeable” 
gardens are daily metamorphoſed into houſes and 
ſtreets. © © 5 

The city, eſpecially the houſes along the banks 
of the Thames, is compoſed of old ruins: the ſtreets 
are narrow, obſcure, and badly paved: it is the re- 
ſidence of the ſeamen, of the workmen employed“ 
in ſhip - building, and of a great part of the Jews 


and the weſtern parts of the metropolis is aſtoniſh- 
ing: the houfes there are almoſt all new, and of an 
excellent conſtruction; the ſquares are magnificent x . 
the ſtreets are built in ſtraight Hnes, and perfeAly . 
well lighted: no city in Europe is better paved. If 
London were equally well built, no place in the 
W comparable to it. 

t is a 


ingular circumſtance, and one that no 
traveller has ever remarked; that the weſtern diviſiou 
of London, which is in extent mere than half the 

capital, and which is entirely ſeparated from the 
city, has not as yet received any name. When the 
citizens ſpeak of any particular part of it, they con- 
tent themſelves with mentioning the name of the 
ſtteet; and when they talk of the whole, they term 

it —rbe onen end of the town. Foreigners and geogras 
phers do-wfong in calling this prodigious aſſemblage” 
of-ſtreety and ſquares Weſtminiſter; that diſtric 
does not form. a tenth of it; all the reſt is included 

in iht o Middleſex, * 0 
r 
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who reſide in don. The contraſt betwixt thatt 


4 upon one another; they have all been rebuilt: on 
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As every thing in that country is ſingular, it is 
not in the leaſt ſurpriſing that the capital ſhould be 
placed in different counties, and each particular 
portion of it has a diſtin ae 7 | 
Ihe city, which is the ſmalleſt diviſion of Lon- 
don, has its own magiſtrates; all the reſt is go- 


verned by juſlices of the peace, which gives occaſi- . 
on to a remarkable difference in the police. In the ing 
former it is more ſevere and exad ; the love of order Mat u 
and induſtry is alſo more perceptible. of | 
Two towns, a hundred leagues diſtant from each and 

other, cannot have leſs reſemblance than there 1; of 
between the city and the other parts of London: abo 
the form of government; the regulations; the fere 
privileges; the taſte and arrangement of the houſes; am! 
the manner of living; every thing, in one werd, caſi 
renders this difference remarkable. eacl 
The citizens are repreſented in parlament by _ 
neſ: 


four members, whom they alone ele& ; the other 
inhabitants of the metropolis, according to the diſ- faſt 
wias which they inhabit, vote for Middleſex, dul 
Surry,- Kent, and Weſtminifter. * 

During the fire in 1666, thirty thouſand four 2 


maſſes of brick and mortar, dark and without taſte; 
the crooked and narrow ſtreets, and the. obſcure 
ſituation of the churches and other public edifice: 
faults which have been carefully avoided ig the 
weſtern parts of the capital. 4 


— 0 . 
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The churches eaſtward of Temple Bar are heaped 


hundred houſes, eighty-ſeven churches, and twen- ſhe 
2 hoſpitals in the - city were conſumed by the Jan 

es, Of this terrible devaſtation no trace now ma 
remains ; but as every perſon was anxious to rebuild ten 
bis dwelling-houſe, neceſſity made them negle& w tha 
make the buildings either regular or convenient. the 
From thence proceed the number of ill-formed of 


their ancient foundations; and one would imagine, 
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from their number, that London was formerly com- 


it i; ¶ poſed of chapels and convents. Weſt of Temple Bar, 
be on the other hand, there are very few: the zeal to 
ular lodge themſelves ſeems more to have influenced the 
| inhabitants, than the deſire to erect places of worſhip 
on- for the Deity : in ſome parts, there are ſix thouſand 
g0- WY houſes to one pariſh church - 
aſi- The ſhops are open by eight o'clock every morn- 
the ing in the city; all is then in motion, every body is 
der at work; while on the other hand, at the court end 
of the town, the ſtreets ate empty, the houſes ſnut, 
ach and even the very domeſtics are aſleep; the ſound 
is of coaches is not heard, and one ſeems to walk 
on: about in a place that has been deſerted. This dif- 
the ference, which extends to drinking and eating, 
es; WY amuſements, dreſs, and manner of expreſſion; oc- 
rd, caſions a kind of hatred between the · inhabitants of 
each, Thoſe in the city charge the people who: 
by live at the weſt end of the town with luxury, idle- 
her neſs, effeminacy, and an attachment to French 


faſhionsz while the others ſpeak of 2 citizen" as a. 
dull, fat animal, who places all his merits in his 

ſtrong box. oa {5:48 + oe BP 
But it is more eſpecially when the lord mayor, 
ſheriffs and common council have an audience at St. 


he James's to preſent a petition, or compliment his 
_ majeſty on ſome great event, that the courtieſb at- 
id tempt to ridicule them. One may eaſily imagine 
to that a ſimple tradeſman totally unacquainted: with _ 
t. the modes and cuſtoms of a court, will not be able 
ed to acquit himſelf on ſuch ſolemn occaſions with the 

ez eaſe of a courtier, who has made etiquette his chief 


* and his gply ſtudy, and who looks upon it as the 


5: molſtintereſting and the moſt uſeful of all accom - 
he F +4 66 1 5 b | #3447, Han T7 s | 
t antipathy is ſo notorious, that it is mentt» 
ed oecd ballads, noticed on the ſtage, and is not for“ 
ai goiten even in the 5 2 itſelf. In Italy 
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would arm themſelves with poignards, and ſpill each 
others? blood on a ſimilar occaſion ;—butſo far from 
being attended with fatal conſequences in England, 
it ſerves only to baniſh the ſpleen of the nation. 
The Engliſh nobility generally live three quarters 
of the year in the country. This ancient cuſtom 
of ſtaying but a ſhort time in the capital, is the rea- 
ſon why there are ſo few magnificent manſions in 
London. It is obſerved, however, that tne metro- 
polis having lately acquired more attractions, people 
of diſtinction now reſide there longer than they 
were wont to do: however, they ſtill look on their 
country ſeats as their principal habitations. 
Many families who have twenty thouſand a Year, 
bave but a few apartments in town, and, as they 
keep a prodigious train of ſervants, are of courſe 
confined in regard to room. In a ſhort time this 
mconvenience will no longer exiſt, as a number of 
people of Faſhion are now building ſuperb palaces. 
> It may be thought that this cuſtom is encouraged 
by government; but although the chief deſign of 
all courts be, to draw around them the greater part 
of the nobility to add to their ſplendour, and take 
away- from them the power of raiſing diſturbances 
in the provinces; I am, however, of opinton, that 
nothing but the pleaſures of the metropolis influence 
the Engliſh. * | 
The nation already begins to be leſs attached to 
hunting, and to feel a greater paſſion for the fine 
arts; and every thing that can add to the pleaſures 
ef a ſenſual life. It is alſo certain, that the next 
generation of the nobility will reſide, like thefe of 
France, entirely in the capital. When one con- 
ſiders that, ſince this cuſtom has prevailech thoſe 
commotions which the great uſed formerlf® to 
ment, have altogether ſubſided; and that in*Fngs 
land and Poland alone, where the nobility refide.on-. 
their eſtates, diſturbances of this kind have hape 
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in the preſent age 3 it muſt be allowed that luxury, 
againſt which ſo much declamation- prevails, has 
been attended with at leaſt ſome good conſe- 
quences. | k ** 
This new inclination, by which the wealthy are 
induced to live in London; has given to projectors 
the idea of building large ſtreets, and extenſive 
ſquares, adorned with excellent houſes. Theſe 
houſes, which may be regarded as ſo many palaces, 
are very lofty, exceedingly commodious, and have 
each of them two ſtories under ground, to which. 
ſufficient light is communicated, by means of a fore- 
court. The ſervants are lodged, and the kitchen, 
ſtore- rooms, & c. are placed there, fo that the reſt 
of the houſe is entirely at the diſpoſal of the maſter: 
The builders have generally a leaſe of ninety-nine 
years, and attheend of that term are obliged either- 
to give up the premiſes, or renew the a 
paying a fine. The duke of Portland has eight 
thouſand buildings erected in this manner on hie 
eſtate in the neighbourhood of toon. 
It is to this cuſtom that the want of ſolidity in the 
houſes, and the few maſter- pieces of architecture 


which we meet with in London, may be fairly a 


tributed, If this reaſon did not exiſt, rich indivi- 
duals would glory in decorating the capital of tlieir 
native country. However, the diſadvantage is in 
a great meaſure recompenſed by the commodiouſ 
neſs of the buildings. * * 
Every houſe is abundantly: ſupplied with water, 
by means of pipes, which diſtribute it to all the 
— E Th As. is of the greateſt 
uſe: re, cing the engines ſo as to 
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ment on 


| need never be 
ata of ſcarcity of this precious commodityg” 
oontented with making the Thames to run 
l parts of the town, they have brought 
Rirer from the county of Hertford. for the 
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ſame purpoſe. By means of engines at London- 
bridge they raiſe the river to a prodigious height, 
and then circulate it through wooden pipes. 
They are careful in England not only to inſure 
their houſes and their ſhops, but even public build. 
ings, ſuch as churches, hoſpitals, and theatres, | 
This precaution is not uſed in Paris, notwithſtanding 
its boaſted regulations are raiſed to the ſkies. Any 
dne may alſo inſure his goods and wardrobe ; nay, 
every thing but his ready money. This excellent 
eſtabliſhment is however, ſometimes abuſed : more 
than one rogue has burnt his own houſe ; and as this 
kind of crime is very difficult to be proved, the office 
15 generally obliged to pay the amount of the demand, 
Immediately after the fire, the aſſurers become en- 
titled to their money, having firſt tranſmitted the 
amount of their loſſes, and atteſted the ſtatement by 
an oath. Notwithſtanding the number of houſes 
annually conſumed in London by the flames, a mere 
trifle is given for the riſk: it is uſually no more than 
in the proportion of half a crown for a hundred 
pcunds. | bar avs 
No part of Europe exhibits ſuch luxury and mag- 
- nificence as the Engliſh diſplay within the walls of 
their dwelling houſes. The ſtaircaſe, which is co- 
vered with the richeſt carpets, is ſupported. by a 
baluſtrade of the fineſt India wood, curiouſly con- 
ſtructed, and lighted by lamps containing cryſtal 
vaſes. The landing-places are adorned with buſts, 
pictures and medallions; the wainſcot and cielings 
of the apartments are covered with the fineſt yar- 
— 1 and — 4 gold, baſs-reliefs,. and the 
moſt happy attempts in painting and ſculpfyre- 
The chimneys are of ink — 6n eh 
flowers and figures, cut in the moſt equi e, 
form the chief ornaments; the locks of U 
of ſteel damaſked with gold. Carpets W s 
coſt three hundred pounds a piece, and ei dne 
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ſcruples to touch with his foot, cover-all the rooms ; 
the richeſt ſtuffs from the looms of Aſia are employ- 
ed as window curtains ; and the clocks and watches 
with which the apartments are furniſhed, aſtoniſh 
by their magnificence, and the i are complica- 
tion of their -mechaniſm. 

The Engliſh have alſo introduced a new ſpecies 
of ſculpture z/this conſiſts in medallions of ivory, 
of which the workmanſhip is equally delicate and 
elegant. Theſe are placed upon black velvet co- 
vered with glaſs, and contained | in a frame of the 
richeſt workmanſhip. 

The preſent faſhion of adoring the capital by 
the magnificence and the luxury of their manſions, 
every day increaſes among the great, and perhaps 
will at laſt deſtroy a cuſtom, of which the lovers of 
painting and ſcuſpture have ſo long complained; 
that of embelliſhing their country houſes with all the 
wonders of art; and which, thus entombed in the 
heart of a remote province, are for ever loſt tothe 


world. Where is the artiſt who has time and 


money ſufficient to ſacriſice them in ſearchiag for a 


production which he may not perhaps "indy or 


which if he does meet with after à long and pain- - 


without ſtudying its beauties at his eaſe : 

Excluſive of St. Pauls? cathedral and the ts 
legiate church of Weſtminſter, London contains 
one hundred and two pariſh-churches and fixty-nine 


chapek of the eſtabliſhed religion; twentysone 


belonging to the French proteſtants; eleven 'to the 


| Germans, Dutch, and Swedes ; thirty-three to the 


e - and quakers; twenty-ſix to the inde- 
Pendants: twenty-eight to the preſpyterians; nine- 
the catholics; and three to the jews; the 
gonſecrated to the worſhip of the Divinity 
ndred and forty edifices. In this acconnt- 
j ot . PO) churches which do 
not 


ful ſearchy. he can only view im a tranfitory WR 725 45 
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not belong to any particular pariſh, The foregoing 
liſt was aſcertained in 1779: I make this remark, 
becauſe the anabaptiſts, quakers, &c. &c- augment, 
diminiſh, and often change the houſe where they 
aſſemble. 8035 1 1 
No city is adorned with ſuch fine ſquares as 
London. They are all compoſed of noble and 
handſome houſes: there are neither ſhops nor 
warehouſes to be ſeen in them: in the centre there 
is uſually a piece of ground laid out in a beautiful 
manner, which ſerves as an agreeable walk. Some 
are adorned with ſtatues and obeliſks. Markets, fo 
common in other capitals, never diſgrace them with 
their diſguſtful appearance. The ſquares in Lon- 
don offer ſuch objeQs to the eye as announce the 
opulence and good taſie of the inhabitants: thoſe 
who reſide there, beſides, have the advantage of 
a a pure air, and are never diſturbed by any 
The markets in the metropolis, which are very 
numerous have certain fixed ſtations where neither 
the buyers nor ſellers need fear being run over by the 
wheels of carriages, or trampled _ by the hooks 
of horſes, being, by means of their ſituation, ſecured 
om ſuch inconveniences. This regulatiqn, which 
is the conſequence of an excellent police, ought to be 
adopted in every great town. , 
Among the peculiarities of London may be rec- 
koned the pavement and the lamps. About twen- 
t ears ſince, that metropolis was the worſi paved 
city in Europe; the evil was indeed felt, but the 
inhabitants did not then know how to remedy it.“ 
From almoſt every houſe an enormous ſign was ſuſ- 
pended, which darkened the ſtreets, often feli down 
and ſometimes killed the paſſengers. Two Qs: of. 
parliament appeared almoſt at the ſame time, and 
obviated theſe diſadvantages ; the ſigns diſappeared; -' 
and the ſireets of London were covered with q 
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ment unrivalled in — kind, and which coſt four 
hundred pounds ſterling. i; be 4 

By —— of large — ways of hewn ſtone, the 
paſſengers, without being incommoded by the horſes 
and carriages, paſs freely along No coachman un- 
der the penalty of twenty ſhillings, dares to drive 
upon this, or touch the kirb flone, even if he is oblig- 
ed to wait whole hours. Conſiderable ſums. are 
appropriated towards the repairing of theſe excellent 
foot - ways; a regulation at once ſingular and wiſe, 
prevents the pavement from being hurt, as the carts, 
waggons, &c. are now obliged to make uſe of wheel 
with rims ſix inches in diameter. Theſe, ſo far from 
hurting the ſtreets, make them more firm, and in 
a certain degree repair. the damages which the cha- 
riots, coaches, and other light carriages have occa- 
ſioned. a Rs hs 125 2 

As the Engliſh are prodigal of their money and 
their time in favour of every public eſtabliſhment, 
one may naturally expect to find that London ĩs- well 
lighted. Nothing indeed, can be more ſuperb. 
The lamps, which often conſiſt of two, or three, and. 
ſometimes: four branches, are encloſed in cryital 
globes, and being attached to iron ſupporters, are 
placed at a ſmall diſtance from each other. They.are 
lighted at ſunſet, both in winter and ſummer, as well 
when the moon ſhines as not. In Oxford- ſtreet 
alone, there are more lamps than in all Paris. * 


The great roads within ſeven or eight miles f 


town are alſo illuminated in the fame manner; and 
as they are very numerous, the effect is charming, 
mere eſpecially in the county of Surry, where t 


ge each other obliquely, and at right 
angles, The highways are for the moſt part bor?! 
dered withpaliſades and country houſes; little wood-' . 
en haxes provided with bells, and containing watchs ' 


meg ge with muſquets, are alſo poſted at every 
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ſioned many pleaſantries. | db 
From what has been ſaid above, it may be eaſily 


pitals, and ſome other public edifices. 
The cathedral of S. Paul's is not unwg 


that it was built after the model of St, Pat 
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As all ſhops are open till ten o*clock at night, and 
exceedingly well lighted : this, together with the 
amps in the ſtreets, has a moſt aſtoniſhing effect. 

he prince of Monaco, after the demiſe of the late 
duke of York, who died in his territories, went 10 
England on an invitation from the king. It being 
rather late when he arrived, his highnzſs imagined 
that this brilliant illumination was made in honour 


to him, for he thought it impoſſible that the inhabi- 


tants could always ſupport ſuch an immenſe expence. 
The prince's miſtake was ſoon divulged, and occa- 


imagined that London contains many fine houſes, 


and very few palaces. But notwithſtanding, it is not 


cuſtomary among the Engliſh to give this appella- 
tion to Burlington, Northumberland and Somerſet 
Houſes, the latter of which is a ſuperb edifice, and 


has lately been erected at the expence of the nation; 


it is, however, certain, that all theſe buildings are on 
every account worthy of being ſtiled ſo. This 


_ - cuſtom perhaps ariſes from that pirit M equality, 

which conſtitutes the chief pride of the Sik It 
4s only the reſidence of foyereigns that they dignify 
| pap he name of à palace; every other edifice, 


wever large and however ſuperb, whether it 


v 


belong to the king's brother or even the prince of 


Wales, is ſimply -alled a houſe. 
The moſt noble works in architecture contained 
in London, are the churches, the bridges, the ho- 


warthy of the 
pation. Notwithſtanding all its flults, it y Huld be 
much more admired if the fite, concealing, its pro- 
per potnt of view from the ſpectatots, dic he be 


fame time hide all its beauties. It is generaliſj : 


* 
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Rome, and yet it only reſenibles it in its Wh 
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dome. The front towards Ludgate- hill is more ſu- 
perb, and has an effect infinitely more intereſting 
than St. Peter's: it wants, however, the admirable 
ſituation, the colonade, the Jet eau and the obe- 
liſk of the latter. 


Ing There are a great number of engravings of the de- 
ned ſign after whi 1 Criſtopher Wren, the architect, 

5 intended to have executed this building. His plan 
ibi was in the pureſt Grerlan ſtyle; and if his ie 3 


had been followed, London might now boaſt the 
glory of poſſeſſing the maſter-piece of modern archi- 
tecture. The conſent of the chapter of St. Paul's 
being unfottunately neceſſary on this occaſion, they 
rejected the idea, obſerving at the fame time, That 


« temple than a Chriſtian church.“ 

There is no other example of a lingle architect 
baving begun and executed tiles of ſuch an af- 
toniſhing immen al It was the labour of thirty- 
ſeyen 9 46 and co an two hundred thouſand 

unds ſterling 

Divine ſervice is ebd. in only a mall part 
of it; all the reſt is empty, and without any orna- 
ment, which has a very diſagreeable effect. It is at 
laſt perceived how much this ſuberb edifice ſuffers by 
its ſad and doleful Vacuily 3 for. which reaſon they 
have for fome time paſt formed the deſign of furniſh- 
ing it with monuments to the memory Lot illuſtrious 
e In conſequence of this project, the 

petitioned by the common council 0 
London * the year 1778, to permit the 150% 
| be placgd there, which the parliament had 
A the Memory of lord Chatham. co 


# who wiſhed as much as poſſible to detra 
n; the reputation of that great it faceſian, 
to acquieſce in the mand; the funeral | 
e therefore baniſhed into one of the 
e corners of Weſtminſter abbey, _ 


3 


& ſuch an edifice would rather br: rink a Pagan 8 
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the effect is entirely loſt. The ſculpture has alſo 
been confided to an artiſt who is but little known. 
If the miniſter had acceded to the propoſition of 
the citizens, St. Paul's would have been inſenſibly 
filled with the nobleſt memorials of national glory. 
Ibe church or abbey of Weſtminſter is, perhaps 
che moſt beautiful ſpecimen of Gothic architeQure 
now in exiſtence. The grandeur of its columns, 
the boldneſs of its arches, its immenſe extent, its | 
ornaments and their diſtribution, taken altogether, 
make this a moſt extraordinary edifice, It was 
formerly a convent of BenediQtines ; Cromwell con- 
verted it into a ſtable ſor his cavalry. In no part of 
the world is ſuch a multitude of ſuperb monuments 
to be met with; for, notwithſtanding the prodigious 
ſpace within the walls, in a few years there wil not 
de room for any more. 5 
This is the burial-place of the Kings of England, 
and of many celebrated men, to whom either their 
friends or the nation at large have erected memorials. 
If any plage is capable of inſpiring holy awe and 
religious terror, it is this. This ſpot is alſo ſacred 
to men of letters and the moſt famous poets ; here 
the man of genius elevated and irffamed at the 


fight, beholds the moſt celebrated names of which 


the world can boaſt. It is here too that the monu- 
ments of the ſtateſmgn, the general, the admiral, 
the philoſopher, the poet, the man of learning, and 
the artiſt, touch one another, 
© The tomb of Newton is finely executed, and 
placed in an excellent ſituation ; on the daſe'you read 
the following ſentence > © Mortals, rejoice that 
* you once poſſeſſed this ornament of human 
& nature l“ n ng: is i 1 
uage, was preferred to the Engliſh e 
756 Pope, which akhough ex rates * 
noble and poetical: „ OT 
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Nature, and Nature's laws, lay hid in night; 
God ſaid Let Newton be! and all was light! 


There are alſo many foreigners of diſtinguiſhed 
merit buried here. The tombs of St. Evremond 
and Handel are truly admirable ; that of Handel in 
articular is reckoned by the connoiſſeurs to be the 
moſt beautiful and ingenious one in the whole abbey. 
The Fngliſh never eſteemed any ſtranger fo much 
as him; it is not therefore aſtoniſhing that they 
mould raiſe ſuch a magnificent tribute to his memo» 
ry. The idea is ſublime: Handel, awakened. by 
a trumpet blown by an angel, ſtarts from his tomb: 
a ſentiment of religious terror is not what agitates 
bis ſoul at that moment: the ſounds of the trumpet 
fix, all his attention; his arms, which he elevates, 
his ear, with which he liſtens, every feature in hig 
countenance ſeems to indicate, that, entranced in 
this celeſtial harmony, his ſoul is unable to attend to 
f 7 TER EF SOR 
The-inſcription beneath the buſt of Shakeſpeare, ' 
is taken from a fine paſſage in one of his dramatic 
pieces called © The Tempeſt © ve 


* 
* 


The cloud-capt towers, the gor gequs palaces, © . © 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itfel 7 
- Yea, all which it inherits, ſhall diſſolve:  » © 
And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a vilon. 

Leave not a wreck behind. 1/6 was 


lowing lines on his tomb: 
Die s but a jeſt, and all things ſhew it: 
4 thought ſo once, but now I know it. ; 


Theſe monuments, erected to the manes of gr est 
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N fo celebrated on account of his Fables, hay” | 


and" which have eternized the very artiſts em- 
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ployed in them, form a ſpeQacle equally impreſſive 
and magnificent. England is undoubtedly the 
country in Europe where learning is molt nobly re- 
compenſed: it is this ſentiment which has been ex- 
preſſed with ſo much truth and propriety by Engel 
on the tomb of Leſſing. 


Wenn er ein Teut ſcher nicht, wenn er ein Britte waere, 
So ſchlofſe ſeinen ſarg die Gruſt der Koenge ein. 

So wurd ein Volk, gefuhlvoll fur die Ehre, 

Ihm cffentlich eln ewig Denkmel wein. 


ef he had been an Engliſhman, inſtead of 2 
German, his body would have been entombed 
& among kings. A nation to whom honour is ſo 
dear, would have erected a monument to his 

« memory at the public expence, and rendered hi 
* name immortal!” 
- Weſtminſter abbey alſo contains the bodies of 
many ſovereigns; among others are the monuments 
of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Their ſucceſfors 
have not been equally honoured. Elizabeth herſelf 
has only a ſimple epitaph. Inſtead of ſculpture, 
they have of late adopted the fingular and childiſh 
cuſtom of placing a portrait in wax over the grave, 
which becomes hideous at the end of a few years, 

In che reign of queen Anne the parliament grant. 
ed ſour᷑ thouland pounds ſterling: for the repairing of 
„tis church. | IJ | 
This is the place, to recount a ſingular anecdote, 
to Which the beſt Engliſh hiſtorians, although they 

were too prudent to declare it on account of the 
| honour of the nation, are yet nevertheleſs faid to 

e given credit. 
lf we are to believe tradition, the body of theun- 
fortunate Charles I. was immediately after deepllat- 
on buried in the chapel of Windſor caſtle; WISE N 
id to remain in a vault under the choir, of wn Woe 
one either does know, or at leaſt chooſe Ip 1 5 8 
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he fituation. This ſtrange ignorance of fuch a 
remarkable circumſtance, and which leaves ſo much 
o ſuppoſition, is an argument in favour of what I 
Jam about to relate. | ? 
It is aſſerted, that ſome royaliſts conveyed in the 
Wmoſt ſecret manner the remains of their ſovereign 
ere, from Windſor to Weſtminſter. abbey. On the refs 
W:oration of Charles II. the ſuppoſed body of Crom- 
Vell was dug up, dragged through the ſtreets, and 
Wexpoſed on a gallows. Now it is pretended that, 
of a eicher through, a miſtake, or 'a concerted deſign, 
bed chis was actually the corpſe of Charles. I. Which ex- 
s ſo Nperienced this ignominious uſage; for when, in the 
his preſence of an innumerable crowd of ſpeQators, 
his the executioner was about to cut off the head, to 
Inis utter aſtoniſhment, he found the ceremony had 
; of deen already performdddege. 
m The more modern churches in London ate built 
fors with a conſiderable ſhare of ſtate; but I ſhall only 
(elf mention St. Martin's, the front of which is an 
re, WT imitation of the Pantheon at Rome. The connoif- 
in ſeurs, however, are much diſguſted to ſee in all of 
ve, them ſteeples and belfries, inſtead of domes, which 
| are ſo much more majeſtic. A metropolis poſſeſſed 
of ſuch immenſe riches, and which | boaſth.of, p | 
haps two of the beſt architects in Europe#,” ought ' 
to excel in this ſpecies of „ © 
nes a pile of @ | 


ſve 

the 
re- 
| EX» 


nel 


te, Adams has ereQed towards the I 
ef buildings, called the Adelphi, which, en accouye af 
he 


their conyentence and ſituation, may be quoted.as, — ' 
models. All the houſes are built on arches, whole oF 
grandeur and ſolidity deſerve to be compared to thoſe 

rent common ſewers which at this very dax 


n 

ti- rEnccounted among the wonders of ancient Rome, 
of the Engliſh, with great propriety, 
act, if the preſent king had a taſte for ar- 
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chitecture, and would uſe his powerful influence 
in raiſing palaces and other public buildings worthy 
of the nation, London would actually become the 
moſt ſuperb city in Europe. [Fo IS 
It iy extremely probable chat, if the unfortunate 
American war had not taken place, and the flouriſh- 
ing trade of theſe proud iſlanders had continued, in 
twenty years time their capital would have excited 
the jealouſy of all the ſurrounding nations. 
The Manſion- houſe, where the chief magiſtrate of 
the city reſides during his mayoralty, an. # alſo to 
be mentioned. It was built about half a century 
ago, at a period when the Engliſh were not initiated 
in the fine arts. The common council being aſſem- 
bled on purpoſe td examige the plans laid before 
them for this edifice, a nobleman who had been in 
Italy ſent them a deſign of. Palladio's which he had 
brought with him from · that country; and which 2: 
they were determined to ſpare no expence, was by 
its elegance and grandeur peculiarly. adapted for the 


Theſe reſpeQable citizens, however, were entire- 
Iy unacquainted with Palladio; they deſired to know 
who he was, and wanted very much to ſee and con- 
1 verſe with him. Aſter a long debate, an alderman 
& obſerved, Palladio was a foreigner who had been 

. dead forfoine years, and that it would be excteding- 
« ridiculous to execute the plan of a ſirfinger, when 


5 
} . 
1 


ondon produced ſo many excellent. ag.. 
After this he propoſed a ſhip-carpenter, W was 
| immediately accepted without any difficulty. 
This man accordingly planned and exechted the 
building, as may be eaſily ſeen at the firſt glance; 


* 


for the tront exactly reſembles the fern of amt, of 
War. The apartments are obſcure and badly,all 
tributed, and the ſtairs, which look like lad 
very ill contrived, It is in this edifice, which 
altogether has nothing abſolutely diſagreeablanutd 
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appearance, that the lord mayor is obliged to reſide, 
otwithſtanding he may have a houſe of his own in 
he neighbourhood. | 

The beauty and grandeur of the three rincipal 
bridges acroſs the Thames, are a high proof of the 
ealth of the nation, and of its paſſion for great en- 
wil Ithould bluſh to compare the Pont Neuß = 
and Pont Royal at Paris to thoſe of Weſtmiſter and 
Blackfriars. An Engliſhman is proud, but he is not a 
oaſter; we therefore hear but little of theſe maſter- 
Pieces of architecture, which by their grandeur, 


agnificence, and cogveniency, are the firſt works 
ry ef this kind that 1 be found in Europe, I will 
ted rot even except the Rialto at Venice; for the un- 
m- N oliſhed blocks of marble with which it is compoſed, K 


ave nothing magnificent in their appearance. Even 
he ſingle arch of which it conſiſts, and which is ſo 


ad famous on account of its grandeur and extent, has 
een rivalled in Great Britain by a bridge 
by goſs the Don, in Ayrſhire, the two extremities of 
the hich are placed on the oppoſite banks of the river, 


nd are 9O feet diſtant from each other. The ſpan 

of the Rialto is exactly of the ſame dimenſions. _ © - 
The new bridges at London are equally grand and 

ommodious. That of Weſtminſter is 1223 feet long, 


an ſnd 44 broad. It is extremely well paved; thg ſides 
zen re adorned with ſtone baluſtrades; the footpaths 
ng- re broad; the lamps are numerous, and the Alcoves, 
ef placed at proper diſtances, ſhelter the paſſengers 


from the rain. It has fifteen arches ; the — 
ne of which is 66 feet in width; they are all adorn- 

d with columns, and remarkable well vaulted. 

This immenſe pile, which was twelve years in 


buildings alt one hundred and fifty thouſand | 


* 


1 | 

prodigious « expence did not, however, pre- | 
5 them from immediately laying the foundation 
Fr called Blackfriars, which is placed in the 


centre 
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94 A PICTURE OF ENGLAND. | 
centre of the city, and joins it to the county of Surry, 
It is ſtill more elegant and magnificent than that of 
Weſtminſter. Its arches are adorned with column, 
of the Ionic order, and placed two and two; their 
baſes touch the river, and have a fine effect. Thi: 
bridge was my conſtruQed at the expence 
the citizens, and coſt one hundred and fixy 


thouſand pounds, which was repaid by means of: 
toll on carriages, horſes, and foot paſſengers. con 
Some years ſince another was projected, betwir offi 
the two new ones: the execution, however, i hou 
this has been deferred. _ 2 = / 
Notwithſtanding London Midge is a very god ne! 
one, yet it is nothing comparable to the others. The e 
ſolidity of it however (ſor it was built more tha!“ 
800 years ſince), gives us a favourable idea of theW the 
ancient manner of building. Its arches are lou, hun 
and very narrow: circumitances which, togetha i Pet. 
with the rapidity of the ſtream, occaſion many 2 edit 
cidents. ; | ther 
Formerly this bridge was covered with houſe, bor | 
like Notre Dame at Paris. 7 bor 
Near to this ſtands a column of the Doric order, ne 
commonly called the Monument; it was built t e. 
perpetuate the wy of the fixe by which Loni © 1 
don ſuffered ſo ſeverely in the year 1666. Beim a 
erected in the very place where the conflagration me 
began, all its beauty is loſt by the badneſs of it very 
| ſituation. It is two hundred feet perpendicular, and part 
| {conſequently excceds in height that of Trajan at ele 


Rome; it has like it a winding ſtair- caſe in the in- 
 thnde. The ſum appropriated to its erection wu * 
( -- thirty thouſand pounds ſterling . 

As its fall is continually apprehended, and would 
be attended with the moſt fatal conſequeneesz it hui 25 
been often propoſed to remove this unmenſe quan 1 
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The Royal exchange and the Bank ought not to 
be forgotten. The exchange is not the largeſt, but 
it is certainly the moſt magnificent in the world. 
It is decorated with the ſtatues of the kings 
of Great Britain, and ſurrounded by a prodigious 
number of coffee-houſes, where the merchants 
tranſact their buſineſs. Its ſituation is extremely 
convenient, being. only a few ſteps from the Poſt- 
office, the Manſion-houſe Guildhall, the India- 
houſe, &c. &c. & ccc. | | | 7 
Although the bank is only one ſtory high, it 1s 
nevertheleſs a fine building. Moſt of the apartments 
are lighted from the top, and the ſtoves are con- 
rived with ſo mnch art, that neither the door nor, 
the tunnel can be perceived ; each of theſe coſt a 
hundred pounds ſterling. As the bank is the pro- 
perty of the nation, all the offices in this immenſe 
edifice are open to every one; in the outer hall, 
there are tables on which pens, ink, &c. are placed 
for even the loweſt of the populace, although the 
may have no buſineſs there. However trivial the 
lutle circumſtances may appear to ſome people, I 
cannot but admire even in them that republican ſpirit 
which animates the whole nation. TOS: 3 
© The ſhops and warehouſes, which join each other, 
and ſometimes extend for a whole mile without in- 
terruption, ſtrike a foreigner with ſurpriſe. The 
part towards the ſtreet generally conſiſts of a bow- 
window and a glaſs door through which every ar- 
ticle that is elegant and faſhionable © may be ſeeng® 
arranged in the utmoſt ſymmetry. 
Mathematical inſtruments, and every thing curi- 
ous in that ſcience, which for rarity and perfection, 
are not to be ſurpaſſed in the palaces of prince, 
appear in abundance. 3 can bg more ſuperb 
than thefilyer-ſmiths' ſhops. Inlooking at the pro- 
,Vigious quantity of plate piled up and expoſed there, 
dus can only form a proper idea of the riches of the 
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nation. The greateſt ſhops in Sy, Honore at Paris, 
appear contemptible when compared with thoſe in 
London. I have ſeen in Cheapſide (and it is a wel 
known fact) a warehouſe of this kind, the content 
of which were eſtimated at a hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling. 
The . are actually ſo many galleries of 
painting. To the number of privileges enjoyed by 
theſe iflanders may be added that of pobliſhing 
caricatures, which ridicule the occurrences of the 

times, 5 
The French compoſe ſongs; the Dutch, of a 
duller caſt, ſtrike medals; but the Engliſh have 
choſen engravings as the moſt proper vehicle for their 
ſatire. In 1784, when Mr. Fox carried every thing 
before him in the Houſe of Commons, he was re- 
_ preſented ſitting at a mirror which reficRed the pic- 

ture of Oliver Cromwell. 5 | | 

| be government of the city is an exact copy in 
miniature of that of the whole kingdom. Like the 
latter, it is divided into three diſtin branches; 
the lord mayor repreſents the king; the court of 
aldermen the Houſe of Peers, and the commen coun- 
cil the Houſe of Commons. The latter are choſen 
by the livery, who form a body of nine thoufand 
citizens. There are no emoluments attached to 
the rank of alderman ; it is the honour, the influence, 
andthe hope of becoming the chief magiſtrate, which 
makes that ſituation defirable. However if the office 
of alderman is not lucrative, no expence is entailed 
on the execution of it;—but that of a ſheriff often 
amount to two or three thouſand pounds ſterling in 
a ſingle year. . 
When Wilkes was appointed to this offife, his 
friends ſubſcribed the neceſſary ſums. This being 
the firft ſtep towards the mayoralty, the court m- 
ployed every artifice-to prevent him, but if vain 
As the influence of the miniſter is very triffing in the 
| : corporation, 
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corporation, it ſo happens that the citizens of Lon- 
don are not very much in favour at St. James's: 
they, however, conſole theimſelves with the beſt 
grace in the world. They repeat wich great plea- 
Wſure a witty ex preſſion made uſe of by one of their 
body, in the reign of Charles II. That monarch 
Wbeing greatly diſcontented with the citizens, who 
Would not conſent to lend him certain ſums to fup= 
port his fooliſh diſſipation, one day menaced a. de- 
putation who preſented him an addreſs, with! the 
W threat of leaving London and keeping his court at 
WOxford, An alderman. on this occaſion, turning 
Wtowards a courtiet, obſerved, That the king 
ſeemed to be in a great paſſion,” © I hope, 
Wowever,” adds he, that when his majeſty re- 
moves hie will not carry the river Thames along 
with him.“ This ſally. had its proper effect, 
Wand no Engliſh monarch has ever ſince thought pro- 
er to expreſs-a ſimilar intention. 8 
No perſon can become a hveryman'of London 
Without being admitted into one of the twenty-ſix 
Fompanies, of which that body conſiſts. A mem- 
er whoſe name is regiſtered in any of theſe, may 
Wlpire to the firſt employment in the capital, not- 
ichſtanding he be one of the very dregs of 
e people ; ſuch: as a taylor, a blackſmith, &c, & c. 
When princes and people of quality are preſented 
ith the freedom of the city of London, they are 
ways requeſted to name theit trade; and it is 
generally that of the lord mayor that is fixed upon. 
be preſent king of Denmark is a member of the 
Voldſmiths“ company. WT „ zud8; 3 
The lord-mayor fits every day at the manſion- 
ule 49; diſtributę jaſtice, which he does without 
peaks Wo tifling diſputes; in matters of greater 
onſequence the culprit is Tent to priſon, and takes 
| e eee 1% rae; 8 
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Tf the chief magiſtrate for a moment ſhould de- 
part from the line of conduct preſcribed: to him by 
the laws, he is obliged to ſubmit to juſtice like one 
cf the meaneſt citizens, 2 

As there are no juſtices of the peace in the city, 
the aldermen ſupply their place, and ſettle petty 
differences. Like all ether . magiſtrates, they ate 
obliged: to releaſe a-priſoner on giving bail, except 

in the caſes of high- treaſon and felony. 

The office of lord- mayor is not only very honor- 
able, but has alſo a conſiderable : revenue annexed 
to it. The citizens lock upon him as their king, 
The number- of his attendants, his equipages, and 
his rich liveries, give a certain degree of plendour 
to his dignity, He is addreſſed by the title of © My 

Lord,“ even by the ſovereign. A prodigious num- 
ber of privileges are attached to his office. The 
military cannot enter the city without his permiſſion, 
nor can any ſeaman be impreſſed there, unleſs he 
backs the warrant. He is alſo conſervator of the 

The principal part of his revenue proceeds from 
the ſale of places that become vacant during his 
-mayoralty. It is always cuſtomary, on entering 
upon his charge, to give à gfWt entertainment, 

which concludes with a ball: all rhe nobility are 
invited on the occaſion; very few, however, 
attend. nn 5 

It is very uncommon to ſee the ſame perſon twice 
lord mayor. William Beckford, however, who 
to uncommon knowledge and great patriotiſm united 

a revenue of thirty thouſand a year, was for the 
ſecond time inveſted with this dignity in 1769. He 
was conſequently in that office in 1790, the time 
when the city, and a great number of the Engliſh 
counties, petitioned the ſovereign to call 4 neu 
parliament ; for that had, by its conduct in regard 
to Wilkes, entirely loſt the favour of the 92 5 | 
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put the king who thought it his intereſt to continue 
it, conſtantly refuſed the Tequeſt, The city of 
London, howeyer, reiterated their complaints; and 
the lord- mayor, the ſheriffs, and common council 
were continually geing to St. James's, where his 


7 : ' | 
ty majeſty, according to cuftom, received them oh 
re the throne; the anſwer, however, was uniformly: 
pt che fame, viz. ** That the king was content with 


% his parliament; but, as he always ſhould eſteem 


people, that he would conſider of their peti. ion, 

„ &c. &c. | 
Beckford, who was diſguſted at being obliged, on 

account of his ſituation, to act the firſt character in 


ur if bis ſi aracter ia 
iy this farce, ſecretly reſolved to treat the affair in a 
m- more ſerious manner. 8 | 
he In conſequence of this, he repairs with a nume 


rous train to court, reads the petition, and receives 
the uſual reply, It is then the cuſtom, after kiſſing 
his majeſty's hand, to retire; but Beckford, who bad 
not gone there on account of a ceremony fo little 
Wconformable to the genius of a free people, turned 
towards the king, and addreſſed him again in a_ 
Wipeech delivered with the moſt profound reſpect, 
but at the ſame with the moſt undaunted firm- 

Wnels, beſeeching his majeſty . not to treat the peti - 

tion of the firſt city in his kingdom with fo much _ 
* indifference, but to yield to the continual ſolicita- 
« tions of his people.” Tap 


ice Hon $ pe | 1 
ho This addreſs was not only unexpected, but even 
el without example. I myſelf was one of the ſpecta- 
the eors, and I confeſs that I never in my whole life 


He have been witneſs to ſuch an extraordinary affair. 
me The confuſion and diſmay of the courtiers were 
in perceptible in their countenances, while the ciu- 

ew rens ſhewed in the moſt unequivocal manner, that 
rd >< courage of their chief magiſtrate gave them the = 
e: ebe fatisfaQtion, 1 18 1 


„ „ 


© it a pleaſure to attend to the ſolicitations of his 
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In the mean time Mr. Beckford ſtood before them, 
and with the utmoſt tranquility expected the roydl 
anſwer. As the king, however, was not prepared, 
a profound ſilence reigned for ſome minutes in the 
audience chamber, dur ing which the ſpectators ap- 
peared mute and ſtupified. At laſt the lord- mayor, 
thinking it time to put an end to ſuch a ftrange 
Lass b and departed. * 

One may eaſily imagine how much they were 
diſguſted with this conduct at St. James's, where 
they termed it impudent, and threatened to com- 
mit his Lordſhip to the Tower : inthe city, how- 
ever, he was preſented with the thanks of the cor- 
poration, which were accompanied with the moſt 
Mattering marks of regard and eſteem. * 

Being obliged eight days afterwards to return to 
St. James's to congratulate” his majeſty on the ſafe 
delivery of the queen, the lord chamberlain, aſter | 
having mentioned his former behaviour, informed 
him at the ſame time, that a-repetition of ſuch a 
conduct would occaſion the city of London to be 
deprived of the privilege of preſenting their petitions 

to the king avbile fitting on the throne. ; 

_ * Beckford on this requeſted the declaration 
might be given him in writing; on the refuſal 
ef the chamberlain, obſerved, that he ſhould con- 
ſider ſuch a menace as if it had not been uttered. 

This great patriot happened to die a few months 
afterwards, the city of London erected a monument 
to his memory in Guildhall. It is of white marble, 
and as large as the life. He is dreſſed in his robes; 
ſtands in the ſame poſition as when replying to his 
majeſty's anſwer; and, inſtead of an infcription, the 
ſpeech itſelf is engraven on the pedeſtal. _ 

It is not at all uncommon to ſee an orator turn 
towards this ſtatue, invoke the manes of Beckford, 
and conjure his fellow citizens by the memery of 
| this great man, never to loſe ſight of the public 
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wafare. It is in this manner that thoſe illuſtrious 
* ſo gloriouſly imitate the ancient Romans, 


ag prove by their, ations how advantageous pa- 
triRiſm is to a nation, notwithitanding it may ſome- 
times be carried to a blameable excels. 


— — 


CHAPTER V. 


The State of Religion in England Toleration— The Ca- 
tholics—T he Clergy—The Puritans—T he Methodiſts 
WW. hilfield—Sunday—Anniverſary of the Martyrdom- 
%% Charles I.—9Nuaters—Anabaptifis—Deiſm—T he 
Reverend Mr. Williams Suicide Hon. Mr. Damer 
Tord Clive—The Jeu. Docter Fallon —T he-Phi- 
loſopber t Stone—Linguet.. Side, 


VoLrame obſerves that, if there was only one 


religion in England, de ſpotiſm would infallibly enſue: 


—if there were but two, adds he, they would cut 
one another's thraats ; but as ſuch a number of ſets 
are there tolẽ who worſhip the Supreme Being 
in ſo many different manners, a holy enthuſiaſm never 
troubles their minds, and they live in quiet and tran- 
quility, This remark is be juſt; and the 
tumult in 80, in which the name of the proteſtant 
religion was made uſe of as a pretence, proves ho- 
thing to the contrar. 3 "+: id 
The legiſlative power has reduced the principl 
of toleration to a ſyſtem which ſeems to have a 
tained the higheſt degree of perfection; and it ought 
to be-remarked to the honour of the Engliſh parlia+ 
ment, that at the moment when they were ſurrognds 
ed b a furious multitude, and the life of every mem- 


ber "Was in danger, uo one propoſed the repeal of the 
x P - "mA 
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in this predicament; it is that of Howard, 
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bill in favour of the Roman Catholics, which 
_ occaſioned the tumult. F 
If the tenets. of the eſtabliſhed faith were alone 
permitted, the people would ſoon groan under the 
preſſure of ſlavery; for the king is head of the 
church, and in that capacity his power is unli- 
mited. | ;” | 
Perſecution, a practice which the chriſtians have 
bort owed from the Jews, and which they have made 
uſe of againſt them, will never, in all probability, 
take root in England. The prodigious number of 
diſſenters; the liberty with which mankind are there 
allowed to think and to act as they pleaſe; their in- 


3 


tercourſe with ORD, which is the ſource 
of their riches; an 
all tend to eſtabliſh that toleration to which the 


a thouſand other conſiderations, 


Kingdom owes its grandeur, its opulence, and its 
proſperity. 3 , 

It may not be improper to quote here a celebrated 
ſaying of Lord Cheſterfield's to a monk. at: Rome. 
The holy zealot having aſſured him that he was 
about to make a voyage to England, with the ſole 


view of converting the inhabitants to the catholic 


faith, and that be was. ready t every thin 
for the ſake of religion: 4,40" be - 55 
„ my good father, replies the earl: it is in vain 
« that you are ſolicitous to obtain the crown of 
* martyrdom ; alas! my ungrateful' countrymen 
& heftow it now no more.” 3 

Lo obtain any employment under the government, 


it is neceſſary to take the oaths of ſupremacy and al- 


legiance; but as the catholics either cannot or will 


not take them, they are deprived of a great many 


9 and excluded from a number of offices, 
to which their birth and merits fully entitle hem. 

The firſt and moſt ancient family in England is 
which 
the duke of Norfolk is the head ; to mn 
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office of hereditary marſhal of England is attached ʒ 
his religion, however, not only precludes him from 
executing the duties of this high employment in 
perion, but alſo from taking his ſeat in the Houſe of 
ders “ | F 
The catholics in England have their brſhops as 
well as the proteſtant: theſe commonly reſide in 
London, and live on eleemoſynary contributions. 
Among theſe titular-prelates there is an archbiſhop / 
of Canterbury, who is their head. In the year 
1778 there were fort y thouſand members of the 
church of Rome in the capital; I doubt whether 
there are at preſenteſo many in all the other parts 
of the kingdom; as the chapels of the foreign miniſ- 
ters attract prodigious numbers to the metropolis. - 
There are a great many, however, in Lancaſhire, j 
Staffordſhire, and Suſſex. T8 Pak) 3g 5 . 
Notwithſtanding the clergy of the church of 
England have large incomes, and its dignitaries live 
in great magnificence, they are but very little re» 
ſpected by the people. The reaſon is evident. 
The various ſects that prevail in that iſland, weaken 
the intereſts of religion in general, and inſpire but 
little eſteem for theſe eccleſiaſtics, Who live, for 
the moſt part, Cord ing to their own caprice. The 
exceſſes alſo, and the depredations they commit, 
leſſen the reſpect that their ſacred function ought to 
inſpire. Soon after the execution of Dr. Dodd for 
forgery, another prieſt was puniſhed for debauching 
young girls from ten to twelve years of age, whom 
he had been employed to inſtrudt in the principles 
of morality e e alt +2451 tg 
It is common to ſee clergymen fight duels;—1 
ſhall ſay nothing of their drunkenneſs, and a thou- 
land ather- ſcandalous vices which they practiſe with- 
Since our author wrote, lord Surry, now a member of 
th of England, has fucceeded to- the dukedom 
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out ſhame. They are often, wnpriſoned for debt; le 
and it is only twenty years ſince, that they uſed to Ve 
adminiſter one of the moſt awful ceremonies of w 
religion, for a mere trifllOOwawe. ſe; 
They do not now celebrate clandeſtine marriages: th 
formerly it was not neceſſary to run to Scotland io ci 
marry againſt the will af parents and guardians; cl 
a number of wretches were ready at all times of W 
the day to beſtow the nuptial benediction for the 
lum of two ſhillings. When one of them had Pt 
pawned his gowu— a circumſtance not at all un- er 
common —he uſed to officiate in a brown or grey 
coat, and tie the happy pain as firmly together as 2 li 
prelate clarhed in his pontifical veſtments, and ad- in 
miniſtering the ceremony at the altar of his ca: 
nne, ee 125; a9 1 al 
The church of England is governed by two on 
archbiſheps and twenty-four 'biſhops. | The arch- th 
biſhop of Canterbury, who is the chief, is at the | 
fame time primate of England, and ranks next to dr 
the princes of the blood. He has twenty-one bi- ſtr 
ſhops under him; the remaining three are ſuffragans In 
of the archbiſhop of York. All theſe prelates ſit * 
in the Houſe of Peers, and are c I devoted ni. 
to the intereſts of the court. u Nery uncommon T 


to ſee them take part in the political debates, even re 
if they are eloquent, for fear of expoſing their dig · ch 
nity, which the peers in oppoſition would not, per- 
hape, have the modeſty to cefpeQ. rte. 
As the clergy in all ages, and among all people, 
could never brook contradiction; and as this pre- 
rogative, which they arrogate to themſelves, is 
dot allowed in England, they have very wiſely re- 
ſolved to remain ſilent, and be altogether paſſive in 
pirkamede.:; il! {7/7 551 £10 (Lanta 
In the ages of barbarity and ignorance a law was 
enacted in favour of the church, equally ſingular 
and ridiculous; and as jt formed one, of the fei 
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leges of a numerous and powerful body it would be 
very difficult, even now, to repeal it. At the time 
when the civil and eccleſiaſtical ſtates formed two 
ſeparate and diſtin& bodies, and when none. but 
the prieſthood had any knowledge of learning, if a 

+ culprit was able to decypher a few of the Gothic 
characters in which the Bible was then written, he 
was allowed to eſcape from puniſnment. 

As every one is able to read at this enlightened 
period, the penal ſtatutes have now always a clauſe, 
excluding the benefit of clergy. 
"The principles of toleration adopted by the Eng- 
liſh, account for the little zeal diſplayed by them 

in making proſelytes to their religion. ö 

Scarceè a ſingle miſſionary is to be met with in 

all their immenſe territories in Aſia. There are 
only a few methodiſts, and ſome anabaptiſts, led 
thiher by enthuſiaſm, e 

The laws oblige every ſhip navigated by a hun- 

dred men to carry a clergyman with them; this is 
ſtrictly obſerved in all the kings ſhips ; the Eaſt 
India company, however, regarding the church as 
a very unprofitable part of a cargo, take only nineity- 
nine men on board, and thus evade the ſtatute. 
That opulent body never trouble themſelves about 
religion; for throughout all Bengal there is neither 
church nor chapel. 


to conclude from thence, that to reſtore ſo man 


Whether ſuch a toleration would make any im- 
8 | 4 29? ; 
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preſſion on the refugees in England or Holland, and 


. far lefs on thoſe who reſide in Germany. 


The methodiſts form a very numerous body : 
Whitfield was their founder. He was a man of 
profound knowledge and inflexible virtue, and has 
only died a few years ſince. It was cuſtomary with 
him to preach in the moſt frequented ſtreets and 
jquares in London. His intention was to reform 
and purify the morals of his fellow citizens. The 
xiovelty of his ſermons, and the place where he de- 
livered them, always procured him a numerous au- 
ditory. The clergy were alarmed, and all the pul- 
pits refounded with imprecations againſt this man, 


ho was deſcribed as at once a fool and a fanatic. 


From that moment the people began to perſecute 


- - this zealous reſormer, wherever he had the cou- 
rage to appear. To outrage he oppoſed ſweetneſs 


of temper and invincible — and, by meam 
of this ſage conduct, multiplied the number of his 
adherents. People of diſtinQtion, who viſited him 


from curioſity, often became his diſciples. 


His ſobriety and diſtretion were very remarkable: 


his honeſty alſo was unimpeachable ; for he. diſtri- 


buted, with a ſcrupulous exactneſs, the alms that 
were” confided to his care. At length, being 


© Incapable of adminiſtering the duties of his miſſion 
to ſuch immenſe crowds as attended him daily, he 


called in the aſſiſtance of ſome of his friends, and 
particularly of the celebrated Mr. Weſley.” Soon 
after he built a church in the neighböurhood of 
Moorfields, called the Tabernacle, which is tilt 


held in high eſtimation by its followers;* many of 


whom have erected houſes in the neighbourhood? 


Whitfield went four times to America te-preach 
this doctrine, and was amply rewarded for his seal. 
If ever the chief of a ſe& merited the eſteem of x 


philoſopher, it is without contradiction thisfingulayy 
man. Without being impelled by antigen,” or 
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a ayarice, to carry on his projected reformation, he 


8 remained till his laſt moment faithful to his aim; 
y : which was, to m 1 better, by means of a 
of er ſyſtem of morals. 4 ties 
145 It is eaſy to perceive from the phlegm with which 
ith me Engliſh perform the duties of their en that 
they are very little impreſſed by a ſenſe of its aw- 


fulneſs. Even in a collegiate church, when they 
are chaunting im full choir, the cold, inanimate, 
and ſometimes irreverent manner in which they 
acquit themſelves, ſhocks the feelings of a ſtranger. 

The clergy and the laity who wiſh to paſs for 

good chriſtians, ſeem to think that abſtaining from 


* f 

b. = all works and worldly affairs on a Sunday. entitles - 
te them to ſuch denomination; This Judaical and 
u- popular cuſtom is ſupported by a ſtatute, which was 
Th enacted wnen. puritaniſm was in full vigour, and 
ns which has not a little contributed to that gloomy - 
is taciturnity which forms ſuch a conſpicuous feature 
m, in an Engliſhman's character. | FOE 


The above law prohibits the amuſements of mu- 
{ic and dancing on the only day when the tradeſman 
or mechanic has time to divert himſelt. 

We cannot but deplore the weakneſs of human 


it 
g nature on beholding great and enlightened men be- 
n coming the zealous partizans of cidiculous and eyen 


"pernicious cuſtoms.» The learned Dr: Johnſon was 


e | 
d/ ſo attached to this in particular, that, on his death 
n | bed, he conjured Sir Joſhua Reynolds to- grant him 


one requeſt: The Engliſh Apelles promiſed his 
aſſent and found it to be“ That. he would note 
int an Sund. „ RY 

be pu pit is often made uſe of, in the capital, tag 


1 Anſifuate:.and- propagate political principles. Thb 
. ble party generally make; uſe of this method, 
[Sh is notwithſtanding, always hurtful to their 
The clergy: on ſuch occaſions are invari - 


, bled bythe; hope of preferment ; no one, hows 
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ever, is duped by the ir conduct. When they con- 
fine themſelves to ſubjects in ich politics are not 
concerned, they are for the . heard with 
attention. nt T9 

Soon after the earthquake bib they. de. 
claimed againſt maſquerades, and occaſioned the 
abolition of that ſpecies of amuſement: for. _ 

ears. 
0 By proving that dneculation was an n uſeſul and a 
neceſſary operation, they. brought it into faſhion : 
they even went ſo far as to intereſt tho confrience of 
rents, and make it appear ad 
PAI fafts are appointed by the 3 ab of the 
church. Thoſe days are not ſo ſolemn as Sundays; 
they are, however, literally penitentiary to the poor, 
who by means of them are prevented from procur- | 
ing tood for their wives and childte. 

The anni verſary of the unfortunate Chai les J. 
Which is celebrated on the goth of January, has 
new degenerated into a mere farce. Wilkes once 
aſſerted in the Houſe of Commons, that this day 
N the moſt glorious | in the annals of his coun- 
try 

1 beg leave to ee here, that the — 
concerning any monarch/ ef modern times have 
never been ſo contradictory, as in reſpect to that 
ſovereign. Among many, he paſſes as a-ftate cri- 
minal who merited his fate: the greater number, 
however, revere him as a faint who was the inno- 

-_ cent victim of a party e Ape of n and 
| ambitious men. 
The famous * has not 'a Iitile catteibued. 
in his Hiſtory ef England, to propagate this latter 
opinion. The end he propoſed was vious 
fuacriſice the public — of which every hi- 
toriĩan ought to be ambitious, on the altar-of 2 
and preferment. At the -reign of Tura 
leaves the right ad en | a 
* 75 N * 
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of truth. 2 Airerieref en the a ; 


of that, conntry junger the government. of the houſe 


ith of Stuart, gan "ena 4 MATT than Rapin 
Thoyrasz an impartial writer, .who has proved all 
de. his; aſſertians,,by authentic documents, and by that 
the means acquired and maintained an Fanny 
ny degree of reputation. in England. 
i But if we will ſuppoſe * moment, chat the inno- 
E cence of Charles is only imaginary, it muſt be 
n: allowed that a free people, who, have eſtabliſhed 
of certain principles of their own, concerning the laws 
and the rights of human nature, are alone capable 
he of judging whether, in ſuch. a caſe, a head encir- 
s; cled by a royal diadem merits the hatchet of an 


executicner. The philoſopher, of another country 
can only think in his cloſet. on his tragical and me- 
morable event. 
Ino return to my ſubject. The . in 
England, twenty years ago, amgunted to ſixty 
| thouſand; they are not ſo numerous at pꝓreſent- 
The young men, in whom religious fervour is not 


ſo ardent as formerly, abjure a faith which excludes 
them from all employ ments and dignities. The 
© young women, too, are by it limited in their, 
bition, with regard to 21 e; and their vanity is 
vot a little mortified,. — ted 0 dreſs, Mp 
ſo natural to their age and ſex. As they cannpt | 
fancy colours, nor wear powder, feathers, rn, . | 
nor jewels, they uſually wear the deareſt ſtuffs; ol 
does not however, compenſate, for what they Jole- WW 
in regard to other parts of the apparel. 
45 ogats of the mep are generally without, hut- [ 
d, without plaits ; the, hats; are alſo. 22 25 = 
£ Many! , ne all this, ,:z N 3 
ne” Th ther le. The moſt, zealous * of b 
Aal ate thoſe, who till preſerve an outward, —_ 


(953 zaheir averſion to. oaths and.criminal pee. * 
eee ta th... a 


o 

* 
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The ative power has been exceedingly in. Ml One 
dulgent — them. Their ſolemn ome 5 2 
admitted in every caſe where the life and liberty of Wl dly 
the ſubject is not intereſted. One never ſees 2 one 
quaker the proſecutor in a criminal action. Ther Wil cere: 
averſion to war is ſo great, that, during the invaſion in cc 
of the ſavages of Pennſylvania in 1775, they allowed Wl enga 


their country to be ravaged, and their fellow-citi. Wi nc(s 
Zens to be maſſacred, without chooſing to revenge ¶ gene 
them. 'They remained deaf to all their calamities mon 


and misfortunes; and it was not till deſpair had 
taken eſſion of their ſouls, and the dead bodies 
of their ſlaughtered brethren had been expoſed be- 
fore the ſtate-houſe at Philadelphia, that the 
quakers had conſented to take up arms. 

W anabaptiſts decreaſe in numbers, and fo the 

ſame reaſon as the quakers. They do nd 

Affen to diſtinguiſn themſelves from the reſt of man- 


kind by the. originality, of their dreſs, manners, o Heim 
Janguage: have 
It is at Obelſea, a village beautifully ſituate 1 on {iſWſeect 


the banks ef the Thames, where their principi 
= of worſhip is, they have alſo. ſeveral others it 
cndon. . 
Notwithſtanding the ous nuenbey- of: differ 
- ent perſuafi worry.) De makes a rapid 
progreſs. The wary . Williams, in the 
— 1776, formed the reſolution of eſtabliſhing 
In conſequence of this he hired a chape! 
in in the metropolis, and procured a great number of 
ſubcribers, ' This hardy attempt made much noiſe, 
Two letters, one from the late king of Pruſſta, and 
the other written by Voltaire to this cletgyman, in 
Which theſe two great men beſtowed : many praiſes 
on his undertaking, helped to make the genf ſtill 
more remarkable. As this projector joi me 
Talents to x great knowledge of che worldgh THe 


— every ſcheme to eſtabliſtu 
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and forwards on the baluſtrade of Blackfriars- bridge, 


and ſeemed. to be in the profoundeſt reverie. The 
danger that he was expoſed, to, ſoon made him fe- 
marked, and occaſioned great inquĩetude to the pa]. 
ſengers. One perſon having urged him to deſcend, 
he made no anſwer; at length ſome of the ſpe, 
tors becoming more preſſing in their entreaties, he 
aſked one of them if he would do him a fayour. O. 
being anſwered in the affit mative, he beſought hin 
to find out a certain perſon, whoſe, dwelling. he del. 
eribed with the utmoſt exactneſs, and recount to hin 
what he had ſeen.— Wich theſe words he leapt int 
the Thames. | LATEST be 
The conduct of the honourable Mr. Dame, 
only ſon to lord Milton, was ſtill more extraords 
nary and gave riſe to a thouſand. melancholy te. 
flections. Young, handſome, tenderly beloved by 
his father, nearly adored by the ladies, and with al 
the honours and dignities of the ſtate within hy 
reach, he conceived a ſudden diſguſt to life. 
Having repaired to a. bagnio, he commanded 
twelve of the moſt handſome women. of the town to 
be brought to him, and gave orders that they ſhould 
be ſupplied with all manner of delicacies. Having 
after wards- bolted the door, he made them unde 
one another, and, when naked, requeſted them u 
amuſe him with the moſt voluptuous attitudes 
About an hour afterwards he diſmiſſed them loaded 
with preſents, and then, drawing a piſtol from hi 
pocket, immediately put an end to his exiſtence. 
This happened in the year 1776. _ 
„t 43 tas 4 refleQ that this hatred to exiſ· 
. ence ſhould have taken poſſeſſion of the mind of { 
F. t a man as lord Clive, who alſo terminated bug 
glorious career with his own hand. It is neither hi et 
ramk nor his immenſe riches, but his great Abi ous 
and his extraordinary exploĩts in Aſia ie e 


* appear great in my eyes. I 40m c 
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is nobleman, as a general and ſtateſman, would 


Ide have been equally. eminent in Europe as in Aſia. 
n fe. WY Let it be remembered, however, that 1 ſpeak of 
: pal. nothing but his talents, as Lam very careful of ſay- 
cend, ing much about his private character, If the 
et ¶ clamours of plundered: and oppreſſed Indians and 
„ be Europeans had never reached from the borders of 


the Ganges to the banks of the Thames, his im- 


avarice- All his treaſures, however, could not pre- 
vent a proſecution againſt him, which expoſed his 
character to obloquy, and, his conduct to obſerva- 


elancholy that had Jong preyed upon his mind, 
precipitated that fatal xeſolution which delivered 
mankind from. the ſcourge. of Alia. |, | 


e 8 


The Jews are allowed in England, u well as in 
nde! Holland, the free exerciſe of their religion; their 
n to numbers and their riches are therefore continually 


0 ugmented. One is aſtoniſhed at the prodigious 
ving aitference between the Portugueſe; and German 
arcs Wi Jes eſtabliſhed in that iſland. Dreſs: language 
mu manners, cleanlineſs, are all in favour of the former, 
de who indeed can ſcaree be diſtinguiſhed from Chriſti- 
aded I ans. This extends even to their prejudices and 


their public worſhi p: the features peculiar to ihe 
| 


J whole race are the only pec 


| common. 11 Ht b3 an 
Ibe famous Toland, in 
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menſe riches alone would have atteſted his inſatiable 


tion; and which, by inſenſibly augmenting the 
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London, there art a great umber of weak 
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, Ir to repeal it in the courſe of the following 


All the children of Iſrael, who are obliged to qui 


Holland and Germany, take refuge in England, 
where they live ee if they themſelves & 


not ſteal, they at leaſt help to conceal and to diſpok 
of the plunder. They are therefore-ſo much hate 


in England, that the honeſty of their Portuguek 
| brethren cannot weaken» the unfavorable impreſlig 
which ſuch a band of robbers has occaſioned. 


There is a perſon of this nation called Can 


Chenul Falk, but better known by the name « 
Dector Falcon, who for thirty years has beet 


famous for his cabaliſtical diſcoveries. He lives inz 


large houſe ; is attended by à ſmall number of dn 
meſticks: is engaged in no manner of-buſineſs; and 


ves away a great deak of money to the pod, 
hen he out, which-indeed is but ſeldom, be 


0 always clothed in a long robe, which agrees ven 
well witir His flowing beard, and noble figure. It 


is in the Joth year of his age. I ſhall not her 


recount the wonderful and incredible ſtories told cf WF - 
this old mam It is moſt probable that he is a ver 
great chymiſt; and that he has, in that occult ſc: 
ence made ſome extraordinary diſcoveries, whid 
de does not chooſe to communicate. A certain 


ince, who was very zealous in his ſearch after the 
iloſopher's ſtone, ſome years ago wiſhed to paj 
ima vifit, Falcon, however, could not be preval- 


ed upon to grant him an interview. 


It may be eaſily imagined that, in a city . 
op 
ifh 
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ühin the ten circles of High Germany, has not as 
Jet, by a bold flight, attempted to croſs the ocean. 
Wif this filly and ridiculous paſſion were ever to take 
root in England, its effects would be very uncom- 


Juemes. . 
ln the year 177%, Linguet went to London with 
me profeſſed intention of reforming the national 
character: he had, however, unfortunately neglect- 
ed to learn the language. KBS | 


Magic, contented with exerciſing. its deſpotiſm 


mon in that country, where every thing is in ex- 


This Frenchman was alas fond of paradoxes. 


ben BW His pride was flattered to ſee certain objeQs in a 
i different light from the reſt of mankind ; he had, in 
fo his own country, written a panegryic on the virtues © 
an BW of a Tiberius and a Nero—two monſters who were 
pod. a diſgrace to human nature. He affirms, ©* That 
„e England never produced any one great man; 
reg! that its boaſted conſtitution does not preſerve 
WE liberty to the ſubjeQ ; that the inhabitants are 
_ « not induſtrious ; that their navy is contemptible ; 


chat their ſailors are both ignorant and cowardly; 
and, laſtly, that Garrick was a bad actor.“ 
S Under pretence that he was aſtaid of being per- 
 fecuted by the Engliſh government, this ſi 
man ſuddenly diſappeared, and returned to his un- 
grateful countrymen, who recompenſed his patrigt+- 
iſm with a lodging in the Baſtile. + "5118 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Public Spirit—National Chara&#eriftics=—Hoſditals—Gm, 
ral Wolfe—The Duke de Nivcrnois—Generofity of tl 
Engliſh Ladies Maria. Thereſa——-Lord Tyrconnd= 


* 


the Engliſh is their public ſpirit; a virtue unknowr 
in any other country, and which no other language 
[than theirs is able to expreſs. This paſſion conſilh 
in the active zeal of every individual, to co- oporat 
towards the general good: the very loweſt of the 
people poſſeſs it in a very extraordinary degree. 
During the American war, many common ſail 
tefuſed ihe bounty that was offered by pailixi 
ment, and entered into the navy from mere attach 
ment to their country. I have known ſeveral po 
people, who, at a general election, have remained 
deaf to the moſt lucrative offers, and reſerved their 
voices for thoſe who, by their. patriotiſm and their 
talents, were moſt capable of ſerving the ſtate. 
The great number of public foundations ever 
where to be met with, prove in an eminent degret 
the warmth of this national virtue. Without mer- 
tioning either the naval hoſpital of Grenwich, « 
the military eſtabliſhment at Chelfea, which rivi 
royal palaces in magnificence, London contains 
 Ffodigious number of public edifices which art 
regulated with aſtoniſhing order. St. Bartholomew! 
" *hoſpital aJone can admit 53000 patients a ne time 
Bedlam, which is appropriated to the cu, gf mad- 
neſs, is celebrated for its convenienciess ant 
Attention which is paid to the unf 2 


5 Or E of the moſt ali ſer; characteriſlici d 
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ho happen to be afflicted with that terrible malady. 

t the gate are two ſtatues, executed by an Engliſh” 

1tiſt, of the name of Cibber, which may be 
E-ckoned among the few excellent ſpecimens of 
ulpture which England has produced. One of 


Gee. Wh cle repreſents a wretch abſorbed in the moſt pro- 
/ + and melancholy ; the other a deſperate maniac 
i. M&:0ed with chains. Theſe two figures are executed 


With ſo much expreſſion, that they may diſpute the 
Balm with the firſt performances in Weſtminſter- 
| Th rept to work of national munificence, and 
Wublic utility, the court party and the oppoſition 


owt 
uage enſtantly unite. Even in places of di verſion, the 
nſith liſh endeavour to excite patriotrſm. The moſt” 


n 
rilliant actions of ſome of the moſt famous of their 
renerals are repreſented in the faloon at Vauxhall. 


t is thus that the memory of a Clive, a Boſcawen, 


ile nd an Amherſt are immortalized ; and that their 
Ulis: ellow- citizens are inflamed, even in the very lap 
ach pleaſure, with the noble emulation of rivalhng 
poor Where virtue. 1 
inet The ſource of this lively intereſt, which every 
ther nglihhman evinces in the affairs of his country, 


Proceeds from the idea that the very meaneſt ſubject 
benefited ener of the commonwealth.” 
1 


ven bis gives riſe to the moſt ſingular cuſtoms. Aſter 

ret t victory, they compliment each other, The 

nen. Plory of 4 ſtate, of which every individual is 4 

1, of nember, ſometimes affe&s them in fuch a manner, 

rival Wſhat I have ſeen perſons remarkable for their phiegm, 

ns 1 ongratulate one another with the utmoſt tranſports 

Alt 1 J. 137 | Li To | a 

ew u not till become venerable by age, that he | 

me aeg ede, which obſerves every thing too near it 

ad- a Pac ligt, is at length accuſtomed to ſee things . 

eee or view. We regard With an, 
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attachment bordering on enthuſiaſm, the action diſp 
of the great men of antiquity, and pay but a ccl4 Mie ac 
- admiration to the ſame actions, when performed Miko fe 
by our contemporaries. Of this the name of gener; | arge 
Wolfe is a ſtriking example. tho! 


Thoſe who are acquainted with the events of the {iſfergot 


war before the laſt, muſt recolle& that this grex rap! 
man periſhed before Quebec, in the arms of vic- Mill ſecre 
tory; but few, perhaps, know that to him alone The 
the glory of conquering Canada belongs. ag to 


Both the navy and army were agreed on the pro. Matura 
priety of raiſmg the ſiege of Quebec, which wa MiBignat 
deemed impregnable. Wolfe alone thought other. Noncer 
wiſe, and he was triumphant. In the midſt of the His, tl 


__ aQtion, having received a mortal wound, he imme- id bi 


diately fainted, and was carried out of the field of 


battle. In the mean time the del i line 'being rtenti 


broken ſome of the ſoldiers employed in attending 
him called out, They fly.“ "Theſe words, as i Wihemſc 
were penetrating to his very ſoul, recall him u 
life ; he opens Ris eyes, and aſks with great eager Wicſort i 


neſs, Who fly ??—<©* The French.” “ The nen! 


© God be praiſed !“ he replied;—and immediate n be 


expired. 8 | ith o 
Epaminandos in the ſame manner died invoking nem 
the gods for victory with his laſt breath. Wice to 
The duke of Nivernois, who went into England Meaf te 

in the year 1762, in quality of ambaſſador extraor- e wa 
dinary from the court of Verſailles, to ſign the month 


peace betwixt England and France, experienced Nied ic 
the effects of the national ſpirit in a very uncommon {ſad re 
manner. The firſt night after his arrival, having Sucl 
ſlept at Canterbury, the maſter of the Inn thought ¶ mm. 


© that he ought not to let ſlip ſuch a good occaſion {ſus in 


of making a long bill. A nobleman,” ſays, be, {W'vltead 
« of ſo elevated a rank, charged with the reconti - Nen o. 
4 liation of two great nations after a bloody. wat, if hi 
« will not ſignalize his entry into the kin by 2 BB 7742; 
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om diſpute with a tavern - keeper about a reckoning,” 

cold Mie accordingly demanded fifty guineas next morn- 

med ſho for a night's lodging. The impudence of the 
rl arge aſtoniſhed his grace; who paid it, however, 

| 1 - # . 1 * : 
ithout heſitation, continued his journey, and ſoon 


the Morgot the petty impoſition, leaving the inn-keeper 
reu ne ;z who, thinking that the whole affair was 
vie- ſecret, plumed himſelf upon his management. 
lone The inhabitants of Canterbury, however, happen 


ag to hear of the circumſtance, notwithſtanding their 
aturalantipathy to the French, were ſeized with in- 
ignation, and thought that the national honour was 
oncerned in the puniſhment of it. In conſequence: of 


the is, the firſt people in that city aſſembled together, 
me- nd beſought the duke to bring the delinquent to 
d of Wiſtice, The ambaſſador thanked them for their 
eing stentions, but would not hear of a proſecution. 
ding {AT heſe gentlemen, therefore, reſolved to puniſh him 


Whemſelves, The inn, kept by this fellow, was the 
Wargeſt and beſt frequented in the whole town; the 
eſort to it was prodigious; the neighbouring gentle- 
nen held their clubs and aſſemblies in that place. 
Dn being informed of this circumſtance, they all, 
ich one accord, determined never to enter the houſe 
ny mere. The landlord put every ſcheme in prac- 
Wice to bring back his cuſtomers; but they were 
Wicaf to his prayers and entreaties. In this ſituation 
We was aſſailed by his creditors, and in a few 
months experienced all the horrors of poverty. He 
lied ſome years afterwards-in London, where he 
had reſided inthe ſituation of a waiter. l 
Such circumſtances of national ſpirit are not un- 
eommon in England: they are however, related to 
(00 us in Germany in ſuch a fantaſtical manner, that, 
aſtead of exciting ſentiments of admiration, they 
only occaſion us to ſmile. 8 | 5 
he generous reſolution of the Engliſh ladies in 
1742; s en anecdote extremely well known. The 


Wes 
” * 


© ſubſcription, The old ducheſt of Marlboroug 
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misfortunes of Maria Thereſa affected them þ 
deeply, that they 2 reſolved to diſpoſe 
of their jewels, and ſend her Imperial Majeſty the 
produce of them, to help her to carry on the wy 
againſt her enemies. They accordingly opened: 


2 20, ooo0l. and the ſam total amounted in a fey 
ays to 100, oool. ſterling. The empreſs, however, 
refuſed the offer, and in a moſt affecting lettet, 
after returning her thanks for their generous inten- 
tions, obſerved, that it was the aſſiſtance of the 
whole nation, and not that of individuals, that her 
majeſty could accept ß. 

If this magnanimous conduct of à few women 
who knew nothing of Maria Thereſa, but her mif 
fortunes, had happened ſome centuries ago, it 
would at this day be the objet of our admiration i 
and aſtoniſhment: it made the moſt lively imprel- 
ſion on the mind of the empreſs queen. 
Strangers, and more particularly the French, ar 

pleaſed to ridicule the intereſt which the Engliſh 
take in regard to political tranſactions; this 7ofe 
appears to them extremely fooliſn. 7 

Lord Tyrconnel, a nobleman of Triſh extraction, 
but who, being born and educated in France, had 
of courſe adopted their manuers, their ſaſtrions, and 
their maxims, when he was thirty years of age 
viſited England for the firſt time. As he underſtood 
the language extremely well, he was! obliged to 
hear political diſcuſſions wherever he went; ſo that 
his averſion to this ſubje& ſoon amounted to an in- 
ſurmountabie diſguſt. At laſt refolved- to divert 

himſelf without being eternally plagued about ſtate 
affairs, che repairs to a bagnio, and invites ſome 
femules to ſup with him: he had, however, ſcarce! 
taken his place at table when theſe female pollxic lam 
began alſo to diſcuſs parliamentary queſtiom Hi 
lordſhip in vain attempted to give —— 
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to the converſation ;—it had too many charms. for 
theſe nymphs to be dropped ſo eafily ; they always 
returned to the ſubjeQ, till at laſt this Frenchified 
T 1:iſhman, loſing all patience, left' them in a paſ- 
Eon, and next day returned to France. 0 
n is ſeldom or never that an Engliſhman unites the 
character of a miniſter with that of a patriot. The 
Y prodigious power, and the facility with which they 
Y are enabled to amaſs aſtoniſhing riches generally 
make the miniſters forget thoſe principles, which by 
giving them po ularity, raiſed them to eminence. 
Would it be imagined that in a kingdom where 
me power of the ſovereign is reſtrained, that of 
his miniſters ſhould be more extenſive than in 
moſt deſpotic governments? This is however, 
W the caſe in England, where the king, according to 
© the principles of the conſtitution, can do no wrong, 
and where thoſe whom he employs are obliged to be 
WT anſwerable for every thing. They not only in- 
fluence parliament ; the honours, the dignities the 
very treaſure of the nation are confided to their 
care ;—in fine they diſpoſe of every thing. It is 
W ſingular enough to ſee-a ſimple_ eſquire making 
W dukes and earls at his pleaſure, beſtowing ribbands 
W which he himſelf does not poſſeſs, and giving away 
employments which are at once lucragzye and cer- 
tain, while the duration of his on power depends 
entirely on the king's pleaſure. * 
Of all the ſtateſmen whom England has pro- 
duced, no one was ever ſo zealous a patriot as the 
immortal Chatham, who joined to extraordinary 
talents the pureſt attachment to his country. Never 
was any Engliſh miniſter ſo much honoured with 
the public confidence, and never was there ſuch 
a happy concord between the king, the parliament, | 
and the people, as under his adminiſtration. Alas, 


it was too ſhort for the welfare of England! 
| ** 1 . | G 2; 7 
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It is thought that, if he had remained Oy Jean 
longer in office, the American, war would ney 
have happened, dre the flouriſhing. ſituation i 
which his .country-found'herfelf 18 year 1767 
would have been nothing more than, a preſage d 
that glory to. which ſhe , would have afterwary 
&n1ved.. | Mes | 
During his adminiſtration, all the power of the 
| Nate appeared to be wholly, centered in him, fc 
his aſſociates in the. government ſeemed. only { 
many ſubalterns acting under his dire tions. Bj 
his means Great Britain, with a degree of felicity 
-unexampled before among any of the Europea 
naticns, was triumphant in the courſe of one? yew, 
in the four quarters of the globe. 
France never had ſo dangerous an enemy ;—i 
was a princi; le wich him to humble that formidabl 
power. | = 
| He was not fond of a court; — during the time 


* 


of pezce, he could ſcarce. hide his averſion to it | 


as he .was | perſuaded that it was impeſſible to be x 
the ſame time the favourite of the ſoyereign and the 
friend of the people, 3 

Notwithſtanding his infirmities, be never failed, 
even tow | 
moſt exa& attention to his parliamentary duties: 


wrapped up in flannels, and ſupported by crutches, WW 
kis voice was a terror to the miniſtry. He ma 
be truly ſaid to have died in the ſeryace of his coun-i 


try; having been ſeized with a mortal diſtemper 


in the midſt of a ſpeech in the Houſe of Peers, u 


Which he aſſerted its deareſt intereſts. 


At the very laſt moment of his life, his mind ws 


occupied by the cares of patriotiſm. Lord Camden 
was preſent at his diſſolution, This noblemap ws 
the intimate friend of the hero; his integrity hs 
abilities and an uniformity in principles had ow 

| 9 


* 1759. 


s the latter end of his life, to pay the 
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yea IE: nated his eſteem and rendered him worthy of it. 
never Pocrates at his laſt hour philcſophiſed with his 
on in Mriends; and theſe two great men converſed about 
1762, ate affairs at the very: brink of eternity. At length 
ge d HPerceiving his death to approach, the noble patriot, 
war ter locking his friend's hands in his own, ex- 


aimed My dear Camden, ſave my country !” 


f the The beſt proof that can be given of the virtue of 
N, fo his great man, is the conſideration, that he was 
ly or many years prime miniſter of Great Britain 
- B Without either becoming more rich, or more haugh- 
eich y, than while a private gentleman. | | 
open RF After his deceaſe, the greateſt honours were paid 
'year, o his memory, the expences of his funeral diſ- 


| harged by the public, and a large penſion afſigned 
Wo his family. His body was acompanied to the 
| grave by moſt of thoſe who, on account of their 


birth, their rau, and above all their talents, might 


time We reckoned the greateft men in the ſtate. : It was 
to i, Mot a ſlight Joſs that they deplored—every one was 
be eeply afflited ; even the ſpectators were in tears. 


ord Chatham's life-time had often oppoſed his 


ailed, neaſures, amidſt the emotions of his grief, ſnatching 
/ the be banner of the deceaſed earl from one of his 
nie: Nomeſtics, carried it with his own hat into the 


ches, church. When the corpſe was laid in the grave, 
may Nhe marquis of Lanſdowne exclaimed, ** The fun 
OUNe of England is now ſet for ever! 
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CHAPTER VIL 


3 Commerce of the Engliſh—T he Peace of 1762—Th nll 
"of Bedford Duc de Choiſeul—The Mercbuu-i in 
George Colbrooke—Bank of England. 


ALT HOUGH the principal natural produQialfi 
exported from England are only tin and coal, ji 
the inhabitants are the firſt commercial nation 

the world. It is to an excellent conſtitution, vii 
laws, and an active and indefatigable genius, 1 

this eminent advantage is to be attributed. 

It is natural that the laſtof theſe qualities, join 
to enterpriſe and prudence, ſhonld extend if 
trade, and add daily to its riches. From this al 
proceeds that ſpirit of conqueſt which the Frgl 
of the preſent age, and the Curthaginians of hl 

have interwoven in their commexeial ſyſtem. Th 

„ has new been the caſe with the Dutch; thai 
=_— -. - acquiſitions were entirely the effect of a hay 
= conjunQure of circumſtances, at a pericd wh 

with arms in their hands, they were arg i 
defend their liberties—nay, I may add their live WK 

Since the time of Cromwell, the real or pretevai 
ed reaſon for all their wars was commerce alot 

They never ha@'icceded®to any treaty of pen 
fince the prote ᷑orate of that great man, (except! i 
vafortunate one of 1783), which did not proan 
them ſome inconteſtible advantages in favor "ve 
their trade. All their ſtateſmen, however a ; bs 
ently they way have thought in reſpect ons: 
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Iitters, have agreed unanimouſly in this great nati- 
& | principle; even in the moſt critical ſituations 
I, was never forgotten: the reaſon is indeed appa- 
Im; it alone could make their adminiſtration popu- 
, cover their plunders, and acquire them repu- 
ion. | ; 
r we are to believe tbe chevalier d' Eon, the 
e duke of Bedford was one of thoſe infamous 
Winifters, who from venal motives betrayed their 
puntry to France, by the peace of 1762. There 
En be but little doubt concerning the juſtice of this 
cuſation, as it came from a perſon who was at 
Mat very time charge d affairs, and miniſter ple- 
ul potentiary from the court of Verſailles; and who 
Wonſequently had good opportunities of knowing the 
a, and indeed offered to give the moſt convincing 
ools of it. 15 | . 
W This nobleman, although he made no difficulty 
Wr ſelling his country for gold, was nevertheleſs ca- 
able of an aQion ſeemingly very great, but which 
id its fource in fear: for athouzh an Engliſh mi niſ- 
: ſhould deſpiſe both the king and the parliament, 
e dare not brave the fury of the yours. This 
| | read of the people is a new proof of the excellence 
nf their conſtgution. A courties may be ſurrounded. 
eich honours, and inveſted with dignities ; but an 
bea and upright condu& alone can give him tepuia- 


ww yy and ccn.iliate the favour of his  feliow ci: 


ens, | 7 EIT 
= The duke of Bedford, the richeſt ſubjeft in 
gland, was ſent in the year 1762 to Paris, in qua- 
ity of Ambaſſador, to ſign the peace. He was 


ed were ſoon known in Paris, and the next 
ping an iſh Jew requeſted an audience of 
mae ue of Bedford. This man, who had been 
—_ G3 a 
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poſed to the duke de Choiſeul, and this univerſal” _ 
genius was evidently ſuperior to him in regard to 
ene The preliminary articles having ben 


te 
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for many years in Aſia, made his grace ſenſitle, 
that, from an ignorance of che trade and even h 
geography of that country, he had committed ſug 
groſs faults that the Eaſt India company would |; 
leveral thenſand pounds ſterling yearly by his mean, 
and that the treaty itſelf would be the occaſion d 
new quarrels between the two nations. | 
The ambaflador ſaw that the Jew was in th 
right, and refolved inſtantly to repair his fault, 
Having procured the new articles in writing, he 
immediately departed for Verſailles, and beſough 
the duke to have them acceded to. © I did ng 
„ think,” obſerved Choiſeul, “that 1 had been 
negociating with a novice in politics, but wih 
© the miniſter of a powerſul ratien, who knew the 
« validity of a treaty ſigned with his own hand.“ The i 
duke of Bedford replied te this with all the boldneh if 
ard noble frankneſs of a true Engliſhman. © Ya 
«© are in the right—I am but à novice, and not at 
„ experienced miniſter, I have erred through 
„ ignorance; but I ſhall not by a baſe trealon if 
_ ©«.-aggravate the fault which I have committed, for 
4 to be ſilent in a caſe of this importance would be 
„ actually to merit the name of a traitor. Chooſe 
I thereſore for yourſelf—either conſznt to make 
4c the propoſed alteration which I have mentioned 
** to you, or I ſhall inſtantly depart and lay my 
„head at the mercy of the Enghſh parkament.” 
A peace was then abſolutely neceſſary for 
France: the duke de Choiſeul agreed to ſome of 
the propoſitions; and, if we may believe repon, 
the negociation was haſtened by. a preſent. 
The profeſſion of commerce is highly eſteemed 
in England, and is honoured and. conſidered as the 
ſource of all the wealth of the ſtate. A merchant 
may become a juſtice of the peace, or a menabet;ol 
parliament; in fine, he may aſpire to the full 1115 
BY. + 52 "Rs? | ir * 1 


on., T Fl Nen H. n — 
Elen tradeſmen ate held in ſome degree of 
relpect, and indeed ſeem entitled to it both by their 
behaviour dad their riches. Some of them le er 
ceedingly affluent. I myſelf know that the late duke 
of Newcaſtle owed his butcher no leſs than 11,000). 
PPP 
The love of convenience,. to which the Engliſh 
are ſo much attached, makes them confide their 
caſh to the care of a banker. Not only merchants, 
bat allo wealchy people in private life, and fome- 
tines even the public offices, depoſit their money in 
this manner. There were forty eight banking houſes 
in the metropolis in the year 1784. 
The eminent merchants alſo open accounts with, 
the bank of England, which receives more fh 
al he ready money inthe kingdom, and Yar 
Is, 77. ee ene 
arculates its own, paper. 
None but very rich people ever becbme bankets: 
of theſe two, three or four, generally aſſociate to! 
gether, and depoſit a large ſum. of money to anſwer 
the neceſſary, demands. The duke of Marlborough! | 
8 keeps 15, or 20,0001: in the hands of 
bild; Drummond, often has 100;000l. ſterling, 
belonging t8 the Admiralty and War office. 
About twelve years ſince Sir George Cöldrooke 
exhibited a wonderful example of that chirſt after 
wealth, with which ſome men are ſo, unfortunately 
curſed. This gentleman was a membet of patlia+ 
ment, the ficſt banker in London, and for. many: 
years chairman of the Eaſt India Campany.'-'He'- 
gave great entettainments kept a numerous retinue” ' 
n and could command any ſum of mohey. - 


; ould it be imagined that ſuch a man could ever .- 
be ruined by a ſpeculation upon alum ? It is actually; : 
, that having attempted to monopoliſe this ar. 
ticle, and by that means Acquire a new acceflicn bY 
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his immenſe. fortune, he failed in his project, and 
became bankrupt. His poverty was at lengh 
fo great that he was obliged to ſolicit fuppor 
from that very company whoſe affairs he had 

formerly directed with uabounded' ſway. © 
Having obtained with ſome difficulty an annuity 

of two hundred per annum, he went to France, arg 
lived for many years at Boulogne. 

On the commencement of the war, in the year 
1778, the court of France, who had given orden 
for the departure of all the Engliſh from that king. 
nom, were ſo affected with his cataſtrophe, that an 
exception was made in favour of him and his fa. 


| The order and regularity which prevail in the 

bank of England are truly admirable. It is reckoned 
that the notes loſt annually by ſhipwreck, fire ard 
other accidents, pay all the expences of this great eſta- 
bliſhment. The duke de Choiſeul once attempted 
to ruin its credit ; for ſome days there was a conti- 
mal demand upon it, and the directors taking 
__ fright, began to pay in ſilver, which was counted 
out very flowly by the clerks. "The emiſſaries of 
France every where prognoſticated its downfal ; all 
England was alarmed: it was ſaved, hgwever, by 

te public ſpirit of the merchants, he Simcha of 
whom aſſociated together, and agreed to take its 
notes in paymente. 

The Fait India company keep their money in 
the bank of England, and have been known on the 
arrival of a fleet, to give a draft of 160,000], 
fterliog for the duties, on a ſmall flip of paper. 

Some years ſince a Hertforſhire farmer applied 
to one of the clerks of the bank for the loan of 8ool. 
tor a few days, on a note of 10,000]. which be 


; held in his hand, and offered to depoſit with him, 


The clerk refuſed him, obſerved that ſuch a thing 
was unuſual, at the ſame time offered extherte Vo 


4 of 
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| bim the whole amount in caſh, or exchange it for leſ- 
ſer notes. This, however, would not ſatisfy the far - 


um mer who ſtill perſevered. — What would have been 
has WY done to a peaſant in ſuch a caſe, either in France, or 

Germany! He would have been beat by the do- 
ity meſtics, and then puſhed into the ſtreet. | 
ins RE He may thank his ſtars for having been born in 

$ England. Inſtead of ſuch treatment, at his own 
car WY requeſt he was waited upon by Mr. Payne, one of 
ers the directors, who inſtantly lent him the money re- 
ng quired. 7 1. r 
an Having returned, according to his promiſe, at 
fa. the end of eight days, and punQually repaid the 

ſum which he had borrowed, on being aſked, why 
the he had ſuch an attachment to that particular note, 
ed he frankly replied, * Becauſe I have the fellow of: 
nd 7 it at home.” F MEFS. TERED 4: © 
* Not ĩthſtanding it is extremeſy difficult to coun-. 
ted terfeit a bank · note more eſpecially on account of 
ti- the water-mark, which is imprinted an the Paper; 
ng | while making, yet the allurements ariſing from ſac- 
ed | ceſs have induced many to make the. _ In: 
of WY the year 1776, 2 great number were iſſued, in 
all WT which the original was imitated with wonderful art. 
by The fraud. was not diſcovered until notes to the 
of amount of thirty-ſix thoufand pounds ſterling had 
its been circulated among the public. *- 
After prodigious trouble and expence, the ban 

in at laſt diſcovered, ſeized, and impriſoned the inge- 
he nous culprit. 7 „ - © 
ol. Tbis circumſtance gave occaſion to an event, 


which puts human nature to the bluſh; it is, ins 
deed, ſoxdiabolically atrocious, that one would reu- 
dily believe it to be an anecdote borrowed from ie 
annals of the infernal regions. ef 


| The perſon who committed the forgery was. 
ae name of Morton; he was a young man of a 


| 1epytable; ſamily, and as ſoon as appretrended was 


G5 carried 
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to gaol, and being put in irons, languiſhed amid 
all the horrors naturally inſpired by a criminal proſe. 
cution. . r ve 

The goyerhors of the bank were exceedingly re. 
joiced, as they hoped, in the courſe of the trial, 
to. diſcover the whole of this myſterious affair, 
which levelled at the very ſource of their credit. 
It was on this idea that a pretended friend of Mor. 
ton's founded his infernal project. This perſon 
whoſe name was D—, repairs to the priſon, inform 
the young man how much he was affected with his 
unhappy deſtiny, and aſſures him that he is diſpoſe 
to attempt every ſtratagem to ſnatch him from ire. 
vitable deſtruct ion. 

A friend in ſuch a ſituation is always welcome. 
The priſoner, who expected nothing elſe than an 
infamous and ſpeedy death, thinks hat he ſees hi 
guardian angel before him, and puts his deſtiny entire- 
1y in the power of the traitor, who in a ſhort time, by 
means of money and ingenuity, accompliſhes his 
eſcape from the dungeon where he was confined, 

Every thing being prepared for flight, Morton 
next morning has the inexpreſſible ſatisfaQtion of 
ſeeing himſelf at liberty, and in the dominions cf 
France, He changes his name, takes the road to 
Flanders, and arriving at Bruges, reſolyes to refide 
there. 3 | 
, in the mean time had not loſt fight of his 
plan. He propoſes to the bank, who were greatly 
embarraſſed at the eſcape of Morton, to deliver him 
into their hands on condition of receiving the ſum of 
5000l. as a reward. . 

The governors thought that this was too high a 
premium, and perhaps imaginbd, with great jultice, 
that a man who offered to betray his friend for five 
thouſand pounds, would find no great reluQance io 
committing the ſame villainy for one thouſand and 
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he, ſecing that he could obtain no more, at length 
ave his conſent. 

In the mean time that paſſion which the Engliſh 
entertain for their native country preyedſo violently 
on the mind of Morton, that all his wiſhes pointed 
ſolely towards England. 

Four months were already elapſed, and he was 
ſtill at W - from hence he had hops up à con- 
ſtant corre pondence with D—, who rom time to 


time had ſent him ſome trifling ſupplies of money, 


when he received the joyous news that he. might 
now go back to England in ſafety; as his family 
had ſucceeded in the negociation with the bank, for 
that purpoſe. Thus what neither the ſignature of 
all the governors, nor the very word of the ſove- 
reign himſelf could have accompliſhed, was inſtant- 
ly effected by a ſimple letter from his perfidious core 
reſpondent... _ 

Full of à blind confidence in his deliverer al 
benefactor, who had defired him to return immedi- 
ately, he arrives in London, and is arreſted ; the 
profecution is immediately commenced, D re- 


ceives the reward of his treachery, and Morton 


1? 


was executed 1 in 4 2 Ba after. LOS [ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


* 


Public Executions ; Earl Ferrer. Alderman Sayre.— T. 
celxbrated Chevalier d Eon— Monſ. de Morandi. Dr 
Dodd—An Anecdote—Barbarous Puniſhment in Scutland 
—Singular Law with regard to wamen— Prohibition 
| againſt Swearing—Hunting of Animals —The Lord 
Chancellor —Free Maſons Strict Obſervations of tl 


2 Letter of the Law. 3 


ENGLISH Liberty would aQually be what i 
appears to the ignorant, a mere chimera, if the 
laws of that country did not act with the ſame vi- 
gour againſt the nobility as the people. | 
An infrad ion of them, whether it is in regard to 
property or life, is puniſhed without any reſped 

to the rank or fortune of the culprit ? and although 
no bounds are ſet by the conſtitution to the mercy 
of the king, yet he never protects thoſe crimimak 
| who, ſurrounded with titles and dignities, imagine 

that they are thereby ſheltered from the puniſhmen 
which the law denounces againſt their aQtions, It 
is indeed certain that in England, as in all other 


19 countries, a thouſand machines may be but mo- 


tion, and a multitude of intrigues practiſed to blind 
the eyes of the monarch, and procure pardon for 
criminals of diſtinction; this is 'a cuſtom which 
neirher the ſovereign nor the kegiflature can aboliſh 
without overturning the conſtitutioon. 
I ſhall produce ſome examples ofithis impartiality 
from the hiſtory of our times, a 3 
22 
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[ intend to purſue as often as poſſible in the courſe 
of this work, and which is undoubtedly more en- 
tertaining and inſtruQive, than long and fatiguing 


arguments. Among other nu hr it will enable 


e reader to ſupply my incapacity by allowing him 
bo form his e Fee he on A; for the — 
ticity of which I pledge myſelf. 5 
ws Every body knows that after the battle of Cut- 
-Dr loden many noblemen were executed for their at- 
2 tachment to the houſe of Stuart: dut for more than 
* a century before that no peer of the realm had been 
Lord condemned to death for any other crime than 
treaſon. | ** e 
ton The earl of Ferrers, uncle to the preſent lord of 


that name, about twent-eight years ſince offered 
a melancholy inſtance of ſuch a caſe by murderi 
his ſteward, not_in the heat of a paſſion, but in 


a it cool premeditated manner. As he lived ſome time 
the WH after. the wound, his "ay ſent for a ſurgeon, 
vi- BY who finding that it was mortal, informed a magiſ- 


trate of the circumſtance. The earl was upon this j 
arreſted and carried 1G —"—_— 115 MA -. & 7 

| every citizen has a right to be tried by his equal 
and the peers of England are a diftin ns "Wa 

{ Houſe of Lords are conſequently ſole judges in 75 
kind of proceſs. On theſe occaſions they are al 


judicial tribunal, * and their afſemblies-are not cu 
voked in the, ufual place, but in Weſtminſter-halt, 


tion and immenſe ſpace.” © of RE” 
This was the auguſt tribunal which took cogs 
nizance* of the proceſs ' againſt lord Ferrers, and 
condemned him by an unanimous decree. The laws 

oraain that the body of a murderer ſhall be anatas 


1 maſed; and this circumſtance afflicted him in a V 

iy Leude "WP He heard his ſentence pro- 

ich Wunde with the utmoſt compoſure ; but when 

nd A i . anne | © | V that 8 2 
D ; ne” OR 
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ſummoned, not as legiſlators, but as members of a 175 ® 


which is'miore commodious on account of its ſitga -E 


: 
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that part which mentioned his diſſection was read 
he inſtantly exclaimed © God forbid !”? It was in 
vain that he requeſted to be beheaded inſtead gf 
being hanged on a gibbet; he deſired to die in the 
tower where his anceſtor the earl of Eſſex had been 
executed, but he was told that he muſt prepare tg 
ſuffer at Tyburn in common with the vileſt cri. 
minals, elucidate ants cots: | 

The only favour they would grant him was to 
allow. the uſe of his own carriage in the journey in. 
ead of being drawn in a cart :.an indulgence which 

Dodd and —_ afterwards experienced, _ 
He accordingly repaired to Tybuen in a mourn- 
ing coach; his horſes covered with crape, and his 
ſervants clothed in black. On his arrival he mounted 
the ſcaffold, and was obliged to remain there x 
Whole hour with the rope about his neck. Thi 
period being elaſped, one of the ſheriffs who ac- 
 companied him mentioned that his time was ex- 
pired, and took leave of him, His Lordſhip on 
this immediately took a leap ; the ſcaffold wa 
removed, and the body left ſuſpended in the air. 


7 


Ihe corple was afterwards carried to Surgeor': 
= + Hall, where it was ,expoſed 9 05 u whole 
0 © gays, that the law might be fulfilled. in eve y point, 
The bangman ſhewed the rope with, which he had 
been executed, and ſuch is 8 the folly of the 
eople, that many. thouſands paid a ſhilling a piece 
r the ſight of it. The body was, afterwards de- 
poſited in be family., Vault, and ibe brother af wb 
defun& immediately took ihe title, „ „ 
The peereſſes enjoy the ſame privileges,jn regard 
— tara a5 the peers themſelves, and H.. ig reco) 
leQion; | this. that 99, lat pA HOT 
into priſon 'a | few years Tings, aud dns Al der 
_ defliny,,.exclaimed,:** Why am I noi in d 
dear counuy, where. my trial would Have! Jen 
PAR, td to 9, Homa 26: nk RR 
r The late queen of Denmark, 
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me conducted publicly, and by the moſt noble 

0 « judge? | 4 % 4361 

d of q * in the year 1776 that the ducheſs of 

; the Kingſton was accuſed of bigamy, while the was at 

een i Rome. At the firſt news of it, ſhe immediately 

* departed for England, notwithſtanding ſhe was ſick, 

a and even obliged to perform the journey in a litter. 
Soon after her arrival her trial commenced. I had 

8 (0 the ſatisfaQtion of being a witneſs to this ſingular _ 

BY ſpectacle, which not a little reſembled the pomp 


wich which divine ſervice is performed in catbolie 
WT countries. Foreigners ridiculed the Engliſh. fon 


20 treating ſuch trifling matters with ſo much import- 
my ance, while engaged in an unfortunate war; it was 
ted however impoſſible, without overturning the very 
15 foundation of the conſtitution, to refuſe to hear her 

1 accuſer, or deny»herſelf the privilege of defending 
150 her cauſe before that tribunal which her rank aſ- 
2 ſigned to her. The trial was public and attended 


with the uſual ceremonies, but wich an uncommon 
concourſe of people. eee e 
The preſident whom the king appoints for the 


. occaſion, bears the title of the Lord High Steward, ö 
le a very eminent dignity, and which ends with the 
a trial. The chancellor was inveſted with this digg 


; nity, perhaps the greateſt in the world, and pre- 
IF ſided holding a long taper wand in his hand aa _ 
mark of his office. Weſtminſter Hall, the height. 
of which is ſuperior to moſt churches, allowed 
ample room for the amphitheatres which were 


propriated to the royal family, the peereſſes, ihe 
members of the Houſe of Commons, &c. were - 
vered with the richeſt tapeſtry. It ſeemed to bea 
geheral gala; the paſſages were guarded: with fol 
Hers o do not uſually appear on theſe occafſions:- 
the 0 8, to the number of almoſt two hun red, 
A s and the judges in their robes, formed a 
©... 0 | 


lemigircls 


erected on the occaſion. The ſeats and boxes ap- 


* 
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ſemicircle, together with the high-ſteward at the 
foot of a throne erected for the king, although he 
is never preſent, formed altogether 'a ſuperb and 


elegant appearance. At ſome diſtance a large table Wi 


was placed for the ſecretaries of this great tribunal, 
and the centre of the circle was referved for the ac. 
cuſers and accuſed. | 8 
The ducheſs had two of her women attend. 
ing on her, a phyſician, a ſurgeon, an apothe- 
cary, a; ſecretary, and fix advocates. She wa 
dreſſed in black, and her conduct, which was at 
once firm, and noble throughout the whole, gained 
her the admiration of all the ſpectators. She her. 
ſelf addreſſed the aſſembly with an inimitable dig- 
nity. Nevertheleſs ſhe was convicted by the peers, 
who gave their judgment by riſing up one after the 
other, and with their hands on their breaſts declar- 
ing an their honours that Hye "Ry: The 
youngeſt baron begins, and they riſe in order of 
rank and — | : | 
The puniſhment inflited by the law of bigamy, 
is a red hot iron applied to the hand; the nobility 
however are exempted by an ancient privilege. The 
counſel for the ducheſs claimed this as a right, and 
_ the adverſe party denied it: it was then that for the 
Arſt time this unfortunate woman feemed to loſe 
— She fainted and was carried away. 
was at laſt allowed this favour, and eſcaped 
with a reprimand from the Lord High Steward, 
ho concluded with an obſervation that this was 
the laſt time when ſhe could expcrience this in- 
* Aꝗulgence. 4+ e ha A 
Such was the concluſion of this ſingular process, 
which laſted ſix days. Theſe ſix days ſeemed to be 
a feſtival to the whole nation. Although the court 
did not fit till ten o'clock, the hall was ful} by five 
in the morning. There were even ladies hd ge- 


paired ihither by break of day, magvifictn MENS 
6 AM44c5i31 278 227 and 
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nds were continually arriving from the remote 

Worners of the kingdom. Thoſe who had not tick- 
s, offered for them twelve, fifteen, and even 
Wwenty guineas a piece. A lady, who after all her 
W-ndeavours could not procure one, being quite in- 

Wronſolable for the bad ſucceſs of her attempts, 
Prowed in company that The would ſooner facritice 


WW diſpoſed to reſign” my place to her for nothing, 
and ſhe will not then fail to ſee and be ſeen” 
by all the world.“ She well knew that it was 
Wonly the vanity of ſhewing herſelf that tormented* 
er countrywoman, and not a wifh to behold: a 
ene which, although very intereſting, had nothing 
Werecable in it. This kind of trial is peculiar to the 
Wobility and coſts an immenſe ſum to government. 


Jalmoſt the whole nation was diſccntented during 
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and ornamented with jewels, and remained till five 
1 theSeetiing. As it happened in the ſummer, a 


eAbitwhen all the gentry are in the country, — 


fty guineas than not be a ſpectator. The ducheſs, 


dn hearing of this ardent curioſity, obſerved, . If 
W* this lady longs ſo much to be in the hall, T am 


? 


It was alſo during my ſtay in London that 


Wyre the banker was accuſed of high-treaſon;” 
bis gentleman, who is a native of America, is 


well known in the north of Germany, by his in- 
igues there in favour of his countrymen. He 

now ſettled at George- Town in Maryland. He 
was an inhabitant of London, and in-a high reputa- 


ion, when he had the audacity, at the beginning # 


of the American conteſt, to attempt the execution 
of a project at once raſh and imprudent. Ag” 


* 


maſter of "the perſon of the king, carry him to the 
Tower, aud keep him priſoner there until be bad 
agreed ' whatever was ſed to him. For this 
ue he makes the A n He- 
municates part of his plan to Richardſon, 4 
_ | captain 


that 1 ye pe war, he reſolved to make himſelf 


4 * # 
: 
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ws, 25 
N, ; is aſſiſtance, 
That officer promiſes t6 egal of F 


Captain of the, guards, and re eſts, Gs 
; it, and'repain 


ipſtantly to the caj] of Rochford, pne of the fege. 
aries, of ſtate, to whom he recounts the ſinguly 
propoſition. that had been made to Him, and con- 
firms the truth of it by an oath. As this attempt 
Was high treaſon, that miniſtef imagined that it wi 
his duty, 10 take immediate cognizance of it. He 
accordi y iſſues a warrant, Sayre is apprehended 
and conducted to his houſe. 
In the mean time the Tecretary of ſtate havin; 
ſent for Sir John Fielding, and procured the 3. 
tendance of Richardſon, be | 


them. with impunity, they zegulate their matten 
in another manner. e 
1 4 | | 
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The counſef was immediately introduced, and 


inde . 

Pan he publicly informs the priſoner, that he ought not 
EcTe- to anſwer to any interrogatories in that houſe. asg 
gl on this turning towards his Lordſhip. obſeryss, .th 


con. Ihe will follow the opinion of his lawyer, and that, 


empt as.it was entirely uſcleſs, he beſeeched him to aſk ng. 
was WW mere queſtions, On this the miniſter commits him 
He is to the Tower. Bail 1s offered and refuſcd. How-, ' 
del ever, at the end of ſix days he is ſet at liberty, as | 
. the policy of the ſtate did not then admit of his trial., 
"in; WW Savee however had no motives to prevent him, 
nom proſecuting the miniſter: he accuſes him of, 
on; having arreſted him without ſufficient cauſe, affirms , 
ary WH that the warrant was illegal, cammences an action 
1 he for falſe impriſonment, and a verdict is found 
n d againſt the: ſceretary of ſt ate for three thouſand, 


pounds. 


ale. The power of the laws and the extent of Engliſh. 
liberty was never better illuſtrated than in the ſyit, 
aſte between the count de Guerchy and the che valier 
ner d' Eon. As a particular account of this has never 
re; reached Germany, and the chevalier, with whom 
e JL was imimately acquainted, is not unknown there, 
pro- it: may not be improper here to. mention ſome of the 
ard characteriſtic traits of this ſingular. being, | Wy 
eak D'Egn, bad already diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
e military and political talents at the courts of Warſaw: 


and St. Peterſburg, when he was ſent to London 


with count de Guerchy. In the year 1763, in qua- 
in lity of ſecretary of legation. Soon after his arrival, 
on! the count, who was ambaſſador, from France, rep. 
0. turned to fpend a few months at Paris, confiding, 


the care of every thing to the chevalier, Who was, 
* inveſted with the rank and title of ,miniſter plenipo- 
e tentiary at the court of London. His tranſactions 
ten in that. ſtation: having given great umbrage, to. the. 
- WY *mhallidor, he on his return teſtified his diſples - 
[he lar This was ſoon followed by an entire mapa 1 
5 1 ö | | 


* 


FU 
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was obligedito be always on his guard; and ways 
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Both of them complain to their court. The friends 
of the count were more powerful at Verſailles than 


theſe of the chevalier; perhaps he had alſo the 


better cauſe ; however, it is certain that his anta. 
goniſt was diſgraced, Thinking that he had now 
no occaſion to preſerve moderation, the chevaler 
ſoon broke all thoſe ties by which he was connected 
with France. His reſentment, which knew no 
dounds, made him even diſcover thoſe ſtate ſecrets 
which had been confided to his honour. He ſpoke 
openly concerning the late peace, affirmed that it 
had been purchaſed for money, mentioned the 
traitors, and even the ſums that had been paid. A 
ſpeech of this kind muſt neceſſarily excite the moſt 
lively ſenſations. It was not however thought pro- 
per to inftitute a ſoit againſt him, and his aſſertion 
was treated as an attrocious calumny. D*Eon, to 
filence ſuch infamous reports, offered to adduce ir- 
refragable teſtimony, and befides io particulariſe the 
very ſums that had been ſent from France to Eng- 
land for that purpoſe. This intrepid conduct im- 
mediately abaſhed thoſe concerned in this diſhoncur- 


able affair, and d'Eon was induced to conceal 
ment by a propoſition not very ungrateful to the 


deranged ſtate of his finances. It is well known 


| that after this he lived feveral years in London per- 
fectly at his caſe. * 


But his ſituation was no ways to be envied. The 
court of St James's and its partizans hated him a 
a traitor, who had been inſtigated to perfidy by the 
moſt venal motives. The people deſpiſed him for 


+ deviating from his re ſolution on account of the molt 


diſhonourable i e; they ſaid that he ought to 
have told all or Fething. The juſt reſentment of 
the court of France, which left him every thing to 


apprehend; added not a little to bis ſolicitude. He 


fearful of being carried off, that he never went O 


- 
© <7 "is 
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ds on an evening unleſs accompanied by his friends. 
in By this prudent conduct he fruſtrated many projects, 
de which were formed againſt him with equal art and 
boldneſs. e 
w I ſhall not pretend to decide whether it 4s true or 
er not that they tried to take him off by mar It is 
ed however certain that he complained loudly of the 
10 count de Guerchy, who he ſaid had made fuch an 
ts attempt in his own houſe. | Wn 

ke He himſelf applied to a juſtice of the peace, 
it ave information of the circumſtance, ſwore to the 
he fact and promiſed to adduce proofs. This was in 

A order to commence a criminal proceſs N the 
ft count, who unfortunately thought himſelf, as am- 
0- baſſador from' a peaceful monarch, entirely out of 
on the reach of the laws. He even ridiculed ſuch of 
to his friends as teſtified any inquietude on the occaſion, 
ir- imagined that his rank and high favour at court 
he 3 entirely ſnelter him from proſecution, He 
g- was however cited before a juſtice, and according 
n- to cuſtom was obliged to appear in perſon. This 
1 ſuppoſed inſult put him into a rage, and he imme- 
a1 diately went to the miniſter, whoſe uneaſineſs not a 
he little diſconcerted the poor count, who meaſuringthe 
'n power of a king of England, by that of his own 
fo 


ſovereign, expected nothing but a little pleaſantfy - 
from the ſecretary of ſtate. The term when he 
was obliged to make his appearance was ſhort; 
every 3 could be done in his favour was 

put in practice to prolong it, and thus the miniſter 
Plenipotentiary of his moſt chriſtian majeſty gained 
ſufficient” time to leave London in the night and 
eſcape to Calais. The chagrin gecaſioned by this 

{ad * brought him ig hort time to the 
gram. . 6 TINO OR ne of 
The chevalier d' Eo remained in London 
Jer 177%, when ſor doubts having ariſe en- 
Serwng the ſex of this extraordinary perſo ſeveral 
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policies were opened, and a prodigious number of 
betts made on the ſubject. Piqued at theſe doubt, 
the Chevalier mentioned in the public papers that he 
would fatisfy the, whole world whether he was male 
or female on a certain day; and accordingly fixed 
the time and place, | 8 8 
It was a coffee -houſe in the city that he appointed 
for the exhibition of this ſingular ſcene to the cur. 
ous. The concourſe was prodigious, D'Eon ap. 
pe cloathed in the uniform of a captain of the 
rench cavalry, and decorated with the croſs of St. 
Louis. He addreſſes himſelf to the aſſembly, and 
informs them that he is of the ſex whoſe appearance 
he aſſumes, and that he comes prepared to prove 
his aſſertions either with his ſword or his cane. 
The boldneſs of his ſpeech had different effect 
on the auditory, ſome praiſed and others laughed at 
it; but the greateſt part of the ſpectators heard with 
the utmoſt coldneſs the menace of the chevalier, 
who, perceiving that no perſon choſe to accept the 
challenge, returned in triumph. It is neverthelef 
certain that, 'to determine the betts, which 
- amounted to almoſt a million ſterling, he was pro- 
miſed very large ſums of money if he would une- 
quivocably unveil the myſtery. I myſelf know that 
they offered. him thirty-thouſand pounds ſterling, 
which they were prepared to pay in ready money. 
Such a propoſition was very tempting z; and I am 
ſure the chevalier would have diſcloſed the ſecret 
for a great deal leſs, if he had not been obliged to 
ſubmit to the indelicate inſpection of ſuch a num- 
ber of people. ; aged : 
As he refuſed to accede to the propoſal, this 
uncertainty continued till his departure for France, 
when two of his countrymen ſwore that the 'cheve- 
lier was a woman, and this determined 
wagers. But thoſe who had large ſtakes would hot 
allow their teſtimony was valid, although be 
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of me who, pretended to be a phyſician, affirmed, - 
dts, N had cu ed d' Eon of a certain” diſeaſe ; in 
he fine, the generality of mankind are not even now 
ale MA £17 the ſex of this ſingular being. 
ed Would. it: be childiſh te believe” that à perſon, 


who by nature and inclination had ſuch a near re- 


ted ſemblance to our ſex, belonged to the other? The 
ri- {habit of a woman, which the chevalier is now 
- obliged to wear by order of the king of France, and 
he which is diſguſting to him, cannot prove any thing. 

St. T he Kress Jail acted in courts are ſo various, and 

nd che occaſion of them often ſo impenetrable, that 
ce de change af dreſs is not to be regarded. I confeſs 

ve chat every circumſtance in the life of this ſingular 


WE perſon is wonderful and extraordinary. 2 
been guilty of the moſt perfidious treaſon agai 
bis native country, and when the baſtile Teem- 
ed ready to entomb him in one of its dungeons, he 
rot only recei ves his pardon, but a penſion of four 
chouſand livres a year, and that to at a time when, 
entirely forgotten, he could no longer hurt the court 
of France. It is pretended that he lived in great in 
timacy with Louis XV. who kept up a conſtant 


e- correſpondence with him, and that it was on eondi- 
at tion of delivering up his letters that he eſcaped 
g, ME puniſhment, But how can we reconcile this cir- 
J. cumſtance with his treaſon? It is poſſible that the 
m French miniſter ſhould have been ignorant of his 
ret dex, when at thirty-ſix years of age he employed 
to him at the court of London? The ſucceſs of a 
No miniſterial intrigue, it is true, has often depended 


on a diſguiſe of this kind; but it is inconceivable-i_ 


tion of a duke de Choiſeul, the court of Verſailles 
would have nominated a woman for her miniſter 
plenipotentiary to 2 great nation ſuch as England. 
ty allo-certain that d'Eon entered the college of 


ne at Paris at twelve years of age, and was 
_ RG Br, educated 
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that in the preſent times, and during the adminiſtra- 
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. educated there. A gentleman who is at prefer, 
_ conſiderable merchant in London, and who un 
brought up at the ſame ſeminary with him, bete 
twenty thouſand pounds that his ſchool-fellow wt 
man. His reaſons were undoubtedly convincing, 
The mother and the relations muſt certainly hate 
'» known. the ſex of d' Eon. What mother could hatt 
been ſo inconſiderate as to leave a young girl at de 
age of twelve. to the mercy of ſo many boys? | 
miracle only could conc ſuch a circumſtance, 
and it ſeems that this miracle happened. Neith: 
the amuſements of a forward child nor the ſuppoſii 
ons of the maſters ever made this ſtrange diſcover. iſ 
D'Eon was even admitted in London to a fociey, 
which, whatever regard in other reſpeQs it my 
evince towards the female ſex, yet. never entnbi 
them with their ſecrets. In the year 1770 he uuf 
- deputy grand maſter of the French lodge of fre 
maſons, a body which at that time were quoted a: 
model on account of the ſtrifneſs of their rules. 
I have thought it my duty to ſtate my ſentimem 
on this ſingular affair, becauſe it ſeems to me nere 
to have been before conſidered in the ſame point o 
view. My own knowledge, conſidering my ini. 
macy with the chevalier, is very limited, and 
"think that the uncertainty of all impartial perſon 
is fully juſtified until authentic proofs. ſhall hereafie 
tear away the veil which Quill conceals the truth. 
I cannot conclude the hiſtory of the chevalic 
without ſaying ſomething of his antagoniſt Mou 
de Morande ; a perſon well known by the fingularit) 
of his adventures. Having made ſome miſtake ! 
Paris for which he was ſent to priſon, he went u 
on his releaſe, and publiſhed a bool, 
which at that time made a great nviſe, entitled I. 
Gazetier Cuigaſſe, or Scandalous Anecdotes. of tt 
_ Court of France, written in a free cou, 


hundred miles difiant from the Baſtile. Soon "after 
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this he wrote the Memcirs of the Corinteſs Dubarry, 
and ſent a copy of the manuſcript, to herſelf, offer- 
ing to ſupprebs it for 2000 louis d'ors. That lady 
was ſo much' afraid of the publicatian of it that ſhe 


ſent the celebrated Beaumarchais to London, wo 


concluded an agreement with the author, for a 
yearly penſion payable in London, which was 
luckily for him — by Louis XV. a few weeks 
before his demiſe. - This gentleman was one of the 
witneſſes who were. examined concerning the ſex 
of the chevalier,  _ | . 
The fate of the unfortunate Dr. Dodd, Who was 
facrificed to the laws ct his country, is worthy of 2 
place in this work. I myſelf was witneſs to two 
affecting ſcenes occaſioned by this event, for I was 
preſent at his trial, and attended alſo when ſentenct 
of death was pronounced againſt him. This man 


was of a noble and intereſting appearance, reſpeA-_ 85 


able on account cf his proſeſſion, his eloquence, and 
his diſtinguiſhed talents. The judges, the jury, the 
counſel, the ſpeAators, all the world was bathed in 
tears. The priſoner alſo wept. © I deſpiſe, ſaid 
he, © that ſtoic firninels which condemns death ; 
it is a pagan virtue, in which I would not glory. 
love life, and I am forry to die.” 7 
This unfartunate man always flattered himſelf 
with the hope of a pardon, and his numerous 
friends intereſted themſel ves ſor this purpoſe with 
the ſame warmth as if the ſafety of the nation 
depended on his life. The jury who tried him 
recommended him to the mercy of the ſovereign; 
whole corporations, the city of London itſelf pres 
ſented a. petition in his favour; the newſpapers 
7 day filled with the good actions he had 
per formed, and quoted the moſt intercſling paſſages 
— His writings were callected and re- 
pred; the poets ſung his praiſes, and in fine every 
as praktiſed to excite the ſymphathy ôf tha 
= = nation 


_ endeavours have been to that very ſociety which 
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nation for à criminal ſo much beloved. Having 
ſucceeded, his partizans drew up a petition to the 
lang. and never before was fuch a one ſeen in Eng. 
land. It was carried by a porter who-bent under the 
load, for it took up twenty nine yards of parch- 
ment and was ſigned by twenty-three thouſand 
houſekeepers. It 1s however remarkable that the 
great merchants and other people of condition ul 
not ſubſcribe to this petition, which did not ſucceed, 
as the council refolved that it was not proper on thi 
occaſion to extend the royal clemency. | 
Dodd himſelf attempted to procure the commiſe. 
ration of Lord Mansfield, by a letter couched in the 
moſt affecting language. As it never had been 
printed, I ſhall inſert it here. ; 


%% My Lord, \ 
4 | = 3:57 Jun 
6 But a few days—and the lot of the moſt u- 
happy of created 3 will be decided for ever! 
„1 know the weight of your Lordſhip's opinicu, 1 
| © It is that which will undoubtedly decide, whether givi 
* am to die an ignominious death, or drag ou done 
< the reſt of 754 life in diſhonourable baniſhment. vine 
% O my Lord! do not refuſe to hear what I in to re 
my humility dare to oppoſe to the ſeverity of the Engr 
„5 rat | | T 
4 I feel how frightſul my crime is; the ſentence ſolic 
% hich condemns me is but too juſt: I however reſto 
« flatter myſelf, that, amidſt all the reproachs linqu 
c caſt againſt me on account of my crime, it wil quan 
« ſtill be remembered how uſeful my charitable 2 


4 J have injured. I aſł for nothing but the preſer- 
vation of my life, a life which | ſhall drag ou 
& in diſhondur and perhaps in miſery? Have 
«* compaſſion, my Lord, on a man covered «with 
= infamy, without foftune, and A 
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ee hut not however without ſear at caſting his eyes 
« towards the abyſs of eternity! h 
However great that miſery which will be my 
« [ot, yet ſtill allow me to live. That very miſery 
under which I ſhall languiſh the reſt of my days, 
« will forewarn all thoſe who were witneſſes of it, 
« to beware of indulging their paſſions, and to 
guard againſt a fatal vanity and a ſpirit of diſſipa- 
« tion. 
« For the laſt time, I conjure you, my Lord, to 
« ſuffer me to live; and when you ſee me pafling 
« from the ſrightful dungeon which now encloſes 
« me, to an ignominious exile, be aſſured that 
« juſtice will be ſufficiently ſatished by the ſuffer- 
« ings of him who is, | | 
% My Lord, 
Newgate, * Your Loidſhip's 
June 11, 1777. Moſt humble ſuppliant, | 
„ WILLIAM DODD.” 


This letter did not prevent Lord Mansfield from 
giving his opinion, that Dodd ought not to be par- 
doned. The reaſcns which he adduced were con- 
vincing: Thoſe very. reaſons alſo inclined the king 
torefuſe a pardon, in 1783, to Ryland the celebrated 
engraver, whom he loved and patroniſed. 


The friends cf Dr. Dodd ſeeing that all their 
ſolicitations were in vain, formed the project of 
reſtoring him to life after his execution. 'The de- 
linquent was in all human probability made ac- 
quainted with the ſcheme, as he beſouglit the hang- 
man, after he mounted the ladder, that he would not 
draw bis feet ; a ceremony which is very common, 
and which the ſpectators themſelves often do out of 
compaſſion. After he had hung the uſual time his 
tende took the body, as is always allowed when 

the.criminal has not been a murderer. - A mourning- 

ooſth was in readineſs - receive it: it was placeg 
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in à coffin without a lid, and brought with the ut- 
moſt ſpecd to the houſe of one of his acquaintances, that 
. where a phyſician uſed allthe ſecrets of his proſeſſi. ful 
on for its reſuſcitation ; but all his efforts were un. 
ſucceſeful. | 
As my ſcle intention in recounting theſe tranſ. 
aQicns is to give, by an authentic recital of fads, 
a juſt idea of the preſent ſtate cf the laws of Eng- 
land, and the mode of putting them in. execution, 
I will here recitc an event that happened in Londen 
in the year 1778, and of which, to my great ailo- 
niſhment, I myſelf was a witnels. 

A ycung man of twenty years of age was con- 
demned to death on the evidence of a highway- 
man, who accuſed him of being an accomplice. 
His own bad character and the teſtimony ot the 
robber, accompanied with all the requiſite proof, 
ſeemed to leave no doubt of his guilt. The unhap- 
py wretch was in conſequence of this conduQted in 
a cart to Ty burn, with ſome other criminals. He 
remained with the rope about his neck, according 
to the permiſſion which the law allows, cne whole 
Hour at the foot of the gibbet. During that hour 
the culprit is permitted to ſay whatever he chooſe, 
were he to utter high-ireaſon againſt the ſovercig), 
or inflame the people to a revolt, it would be illegal 
to prevent him. I hey think humanity requires that 
ſuch an alleviation ſhould be permitted to one who 
zs about to be launched out of the world by a vic- 
lent death, There are actually a great many men, 
who on this ſad occaſion experience a certain ple 
ſure in communicating thoſe ſentiments with which 
they are affteAed. Lord Lovat, who after the te- 
delſion in Scoiland periſhed on a ſcaffold, made ye 
öf this privilege. He declared that George II. had 
no right to the crown, which belonged to the pre- 
tender alone; and added, it was with great ples 1 
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that he was then about to ſhed his blood for his law- 
ful ſovereign. : 8 
| The young man whom I have juſt mentioned ſaid 
nota word, but, trembling with fear, ſat ex pectant 
of the awful period which was to put an end to his 
exiſtence, The fatal moment at laſt arrives, and 
every thing is prepared; when his accuſer, turning 
towards Villette the chaplain of Newgate, who is 
obliged to accompany the criminals to Tyburn, 
declares in the moſt ſolemn manner that the poor. 
young man was innocent; and that he had been Jed 
away by the ſpirit of revenge to fabricate a ſtory on 
purpoſe to procure his death. This declaration made 
all the ſpectators tremble ; but the ordinary, who 
was accuſtomed to theſe kind of ſcenes, anſwered 
coldly, that it was now to late to retract. In the 
mean time the people began to murmur, and ſome 
reſpectable perſons addreſſed themſelves to the under 
theriff, who officiated inthe abſence of opens 

He having heard nothing of the confeſfion, was 
about to give the fatal ſignal; the conductor of the 
eart had his whip uplifted in the air, and the cries 
and prayers of the unhappy wretch were ſtill ſound- 
ng in the ears of the aſliſtants, when all on a ſudden 
ſomebody cried, Halt! It was then repreſented to 
the under-ſheriff, how barbarous it wonld be to 
allow an innocent man to periſh The emotions of 
this gentleman was equally great with his aſtoniſh- 
ment; for this was a cale entirely new, and 
without any precedent. Every body was of opini- 
en, that this young man ought not to be executed 
* with the others: the cruel Villette alone inſiſted 
ye that be could not be ſaved, as the laws do not give 
# 2 * officer the power of ſuſpending the execution 

warter of an hour. The ſub-ſheriff, who 
* was Squainted with the laws, and fully convinced 
| ehe juſtice of Villette's obſervations, was now 
dogg to perform his duty with an aching heart. He 
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had almoſt given the fatal order, when the high. 
conſtable addreſſes him as follows: In the name 
© of God, fir, ts it poſſible that you can give your 
© conſent to the death of this guiltleſs perſon hn 
«© What can I, what fhalt I do!“ replied he. [; 
„ you will delay the execution, I will inſtanthy 
mount my horſe and go to the king.” He accord: 
ingly departs, without hearing the cruel pleaſantries 
ot the ordinary, who prognolicated that the jour- 
„ we be unſucceſsful bs, | 
our other perſons were joined in this ſentimen- 
tal embaſſy, who make towards Weſtminſter in full 
gallop, 'Tyburn is diſtant from St. James's two 
Engliſh miles. They ſoon arrive at the palace; 
but the king was gone to Richmond, and all the 
miniſters were gone to the country, it being then the 
height of ſummer.  . _ : 
They then inſtantly repair to the offices of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, hoping to find ſome perſon there 
of whom they could receive advice; but all the 
clerks ſhrugged up their ſhoulders ſaying, that the 
officer himſelf ought to know the extent of thoſe 
powers which the law gave him. On this they re- 
turn aſter an abſence of an hour and an half, and re- 
late the event of their unfortunate journey. a 
The execution of the other criminals had been 
ſuſpended during this period, and Villette now in- 
ſited on the under · ſneriff's giving the ſignal; me- 
nac ing him at the ſame time with a criminal proceſs, 
and affirming that, if he did not execute the culprit, 
the jailor of Newgate would not receive him back 
after he had been delivered over to the executioner. 
The hizh-conſtable on the other hand aſſerted the 
contrary, and did not ceaſe to addreſs him with the 
_ moſt maſculine and perſuaſive eloquence, until pe 
agreed to his requeſt. The eight other criminals 
were immediately hanged; and the young maß, 12 
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had fainted with exceſſive joy. was carried back to 
W gate | F 
172 king being formed ® this event, extended 
his clemency that very evening to the priſoner, who 
aſter having been conducted to the foot of the gib- 
bet, found himſelf in a few hours free and happy. 
| His Majeſty alſo granted a pardon to the under-ſheriff 
for having arrogated a. power which he did not 
poſſeſs, and he received the praiſes, of the whole 
nation for his boldneſs and humanity. To. him 
might be applied the follow ing line from Shake- 
ſheane: | io 
* To do a great right, he did a little wrong.” 


They have not in England a fet of men who can 
rly be ſtiled executioners- The hangman is 
J 2 perſon employed by the ſheriff : and he might 
gain his livelihood by any other occupation, for in- 
famy is not there attached to his employment. It is 

contemptible indeed, but it is not diſhonourable ;, 

= and this contempt is not attached to the action of 
& hanging, but to the idea of its proceeding from a. 
fordid deſire of gain; for, if he could procure no 
other perſon, the ſheriff would be obliged to perform 
the duty himſelf. Of this there was an inſtance 
ſome years ſince, not indeed in London, but in, 
the country. The two men appointed for this-pur- 
pole happened to die, almoſt at the very moment 
when they were about to execute their office; and 


: the ſheriff not being able te procure any other, nor 
K daring to delay the day or even the hour of executi- 
x | tion, was obliged to put the criminal to death with 
e his own hands. „ 
8 Ihe nobility in certain caſes have the privileges of 
being beheaded : murderers, however, ſuch as lord 
5 Berrers, are denied this favour. A butcher, who by 
1 A trade is beſt qualified for this operation, is gene - 
ä 4 Wyemployed. The family of the culprit employ . 
1 8 5 14 488: 20 ? as him 
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him and for this purpoſe commonly make him: 
preſent of a hatchet with a ſilver handle. a 

* They have in Scotland a ſingular law in regard 
to crinnmnals who will not plead to the indictmem. 
It the priſoner ob!lmately perſiſts in ſilence, he is 
not publickly executed, nor his eſtate confiſcated, 


| but a heavy and cruel pinifhment immediately fel. 


lou s. Of this they give him an exact detail on the 
laſt day of the ſeſſion, requeſting him either to de. 
clare himſelf guilty, or to enter on his defence, arg 
obſerving, that then is the time to ſpeak, as it will 
alterwards be attended with no advantage. If he 
ſtill continues ſilent, the law condemns hum to the 
ſollow ing punifhment. Being conducted to a dun. 
geon, he is ſtripped naked and extended on a kid 
of a tomb · ſtone, the feet being placed higher than 
.the head. In this e, which he & obliged 


_ conſtantly to retain, different parts of his body are 


loaded with weights of iron and ſtone ; he is fup- 
plied with bread and water alternately, and in ſuch 
a manner that the day on which he eats he does not 
drink, and on that on which he drinks he is not 


allowed to. eat. This regimes is continned till his 


death. After the rebellion in Scotland in the year 
1745, there were many examples of this kind: 
one hundred and forty--one wretches reſigned them- 


_ felvesto this horrible ſpecies of death, to. preſerve 


their fortune to their families. 
In England there are ſtill a few of thofe ſingular 
laws which evince the barbazity of remote ages. 


For example, a huſband is permitted to felb his wife, 


provided the gives her conſent. I myſelf was wit- 
nefs to a tranſaction of this kind in the city of Wor- 
ceſter. A journeyman conc ucted his dear moiety 
to the market with a rope about her neck, g tro 
law preſcribes, and exaQly in the ſame mane 15 
an ox or an als, A ſhoemakef, who was herlorety 
The author here has been grofly mifinformed, N 


r 
A 
, 
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and her huſband lived very unhappily toge 
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peared according to appointment, and the bar gain 


unds. 5 
fair ſex in England, yet notwichſtanding this, the 


women reign there with a more abſolute dominion 


than in any other country. They know how to 


make both the men and the laws bend beneath the 


power of their charms, and turn to advantage thofe 


very things which are leaſt in their favbur. 


As ſoon as the marriage is concluded, the fortune 


of the woman is entirely at the diſpoſal of the huſ- 
band; but the moment that he has taken poſſeſſion 
Jof it, he becomes hable to her debts, and is obliged: 


to pay them: ſo that his dear wife may make him 
ſpend many an-uneaſy quarter of an hour. I knew 
a. woman who, although a foreigner,, knew but too 
well how to make uſe of this fatal kütt She 


their unfortunate union became ſtill more miſerable 
by their continual broils. In this deſperate ſituation 


for this purpoſe contracted ſeveral'freſh debts: what 


poor man being unable to pay them, was conducted: 
to priſon. , X BT. 0 
However it. is ſtil] worſe to be arreſfed' ax few 
days after marriage, for the former debts of a wife, 
which in that country a huſband eſpouſes with her. 
Senſible people, therefore, take great care to make 
the neceſſary inquiries; for many women never 


was ſoon made. The price of the woman was five 


- 


er, and 


ſhe conceived: the deſign of parting from him, and 
which ſhe wiſhed for accordingly happened; for the 


think of marriage until they have contracted debts 


which become treubleſome to them. The bride- 
om has often been known to be conducted from 


N tal bed to a priſon, | : 1 
n experienced a ſingular adventure of 


th 
d kind. A rich wilde, who at the d 


Hs {O08 


9 1 
48 


inheritèd his fortune and his debts, which” + 
en very conſiderable, delayed the ſettlement 


The laws in general are not favourable to the 


* 
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of his affairs from day to day, till at laſt 6, 
was on the point of being arreſted. While in 
this alarming ſituation ſhe happened to ſee , 
young German | whoſe figure pleaſed her, bu 
whoſe dreſs ſeemed to announce that fortune had 
acted the part of a ſtepmother to him. In conſe. 
quence of this, ſhe refolved to make him an un. 
common propoſition : It was that of giving him: 
thouſand. pounds in ready mcney, provided he 
would inſtantly marry her ; at the fime time in. 
forming him, that in a few days he would be . 
- reſted for the debts which ſhe would otherwiſe hare 
been obliged to pay. He inftantly cloſes with the 
propoſal, to which was added the promiſe of an 
annuity of three hundred pounds a year during-hi 
confinement, and a preſent of five hundred pound, 
ſterling, on his quitting. England after his releaſe, 
The lady on her part engages to fulfil theſe con- 
ditions, and be on his, to renounce alt the rights af 
a huſband. | | 

Neceſlity made him agree to every thing pro- 
poſed. As the law againſt clandeſtine marriage 
had not then taken place, my countryman eſpouſe 
the widow immediately, receives the ſtipulated ſum, 
1s carried to the King's bench, where he remains 


quiet and happy, and returns to his native cour--i 


try with a little fo;tune, after two years impriſon- 
ment. | 

To the end that the ſubmiſſion which wemen owe 
after marriage, may be the better impreſſed on the 
minds of their wives, the Engliſh have a lav 
- Which condemns to a particular kind of death, any 
woman who is convicted of murdering her lawful 
huſband. On theſe occaſions they are not hanged, 
but burnt. However, as they are the declared 
enemies of puniſhment that ſavours of cruelty, 
they ſtrangle them before they reduce the bodies 
to aſhes; but the preparation is fo ſrightful, 12 it 


_— 
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always produces the ſame effect as the puniſhment. 


aſlf, This crime is. however very rare. The 
murder of a huſband is regarded in England as a 


| ſpecies of high treaſon; it is accordingly denomi- 


ted petty treaſon. ; | 
. allow ſo much for the ſubjugation 


which a woman is ſuppoſed to be under, in reſpe& 
to her. huſband, that if ſhe commits any crime in 
concert with him, ſhe needs not be afraid of being 
puniſhed, nor even of being tried for the offence, 
They ſay that the duty which-ſhe owes to her huſ- 
band, forces her to obey him. According to the 
{ame principle, the huſband is obliged to anſwer for 
all the faults of his wife; it is he, and not her, who 
is proſecuted... _ FT HEY; 

Among the number of regulations in that ſtate, 
two may be reckoned,. which, If I am not much de- 
ceived, exiſt no where but in England. No travel- 
Jer has yet made mention of them,. and even very 
few of the Engliſh'themſelves know that ſuch are in 
force. Would any one imagine, in a country, 
where the people ſwear every moment, and where: 
oaths form a. part of the gallantry of the ſailors: 
and the populace, that they were prohibited by 
law? This ftatute was enacted at a time when the: 
Puritans were at the head of affairs. As it is im- 
poſſible, ſince bigotry has ceaſed to infect that 
iſland, to enforce this law in the preſent day, and. 
becauſe it. would be indecent to repeal ſuch an act, 
the magiſtrates have agreed to be indulgent to thoſe 
who 3 it. They cannot however refuſe to- 
puniſh any perſon, when an informer, by means of 


an oath;conyiQts him of having incurred the penalty. 8 | 


To prevent, however,, the multiplication: of: this 


ſort of; accuſations, they have fixed the fine at the, 
moderate rate of one ſhilling. 175715 4 
40 7 * 21 aid IT | 4 Hh 


The 
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= . The ſecond law is againſt thoſe who treat animzh 
4 with crueky. Being always paſſive, it greatly re. 
dounds 3 humanity of an enlightened nation, 
to protect dumb creatures. from the barbarity d 
their maſters. Theſe accuſations are very frequent, 
and no indulgence is ſhewn to the guilty. The pe. 
cuniary mulct is from five to ten ſhillings, and fome 
times even more, at the diſcretion: of the magif. 
| trate, and according to the exigence of the caſe, 
It proceeds fi om this that they treat animals almoſt a 
if they were reaſonable creatures, and that horſs 
and dogs experience the mild uſage ſo much boaſted 
Cock: fighting, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, 
is not Hable to any puniſhment, and one would 
think that this was an exception to the former law. 
'The two champions, however, encounter upon 
equal terms. Rt "HE 
One may alſo place that of people called 
conſtables, among the number of ſingularities with 
which that country abounds. It would be doi 
_ . wrong to confound theſe with the officers of ar, 
_ * tice. They are all reputable tradeſmen, having an 
= occupation and a dwelling-houſe, whom the law 
inveſts with this authority to watch over the order 
and ſecurity of the public. the office of conſtable 
is reckoned among the parochial employments inci- 
dent to all the houſeholders in the pariſn. No per- 
ſon can refuſe to undertake it, although there is not 
any ſalary annexed to compenſate ſor the trouble 
and attendance. * The law fixes the duration of 
this charge for one year : the more opulent mhabit- 
ants generally employ a ſubſtitute, for which they | 
pay a+ certain ſum. The. conſtables never arreſt 
debtors; a claſs of men called bailiffs are employed 
in that occupation. Neither do they riſk their lives 
againſt highway robbers; the tflef-takers, who 55 
| 8 > * Pal. 1 
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paid by government, and act under the controul o 
— are retained. for that purpoſe 
To thefe two latter employments a certain degree 
of infamy is attached: the bailiffs in particular are 
generally hated, and woe to them, if they ever 
arreſt any one illegally, or aſſume powers not al- 
lowed by law. ! . 2 cur vg gots 1 from 
Wiheir hands, t e try all in their power te 
aſſiſt him. Theil conduct towards the conſtables, 
vhom they commonly eſteem, is entirely different. 
WA perſon taken into cuſtody by one of them, is 
Wooked upon as a diſturher of the peace of the com- 
Wmunity, and every body endeavours to ſecure him. 
WT he conſtable carries in his hand, while on duty, 
Wa aff on which the arms of England are em- 
Wblzzoned ; on producing of which, all the kiug's 
Jubjects are obliged te ſupport him. 
Fe lord chancellor repreſents, in his own per- 
Won, a court armed with high authority. He is 
bliged, in certain cafes, to temper the too great 
Weverity of the laws, and to take care that the 
Wudges are not only juſt, but alſo reaſonable im their 
eciſions. His tribunal ts accordingly called a court 
f equity. In it there are no juries: he himſelf is 
he ſole judge. He is alfo the guardian of all the 
Prphans in the kingdom; ſo that, in the diſcharge 
f this duty, he is frequently occupied about the . 
ttereſts of the loweſt clafs of citizens. His. court 
$ always open, and there are are not any vacations in 
as in the others: thus the famous habeas corpus. / 
ct may at alt times, and at all hours, be ſued out 
behalf of any one. 225 l ; 3 
The chancellor is alſo ſpeaker of the Houſe of 
ers, an: office which muſt always be filled by a 
n of diſtinguiſned abilities. The miniſters: of 
ngland are frequently. employed and diſgraced by 
cans of cabal: 25 but — 
r | that 
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dat the talents of a / perſon elevated to that high 

„ ſhould never be equivocal.  _ 
Although the party in oppoſition are for the moſ 
part conſtrained. to yield to the more numerous par. 
tifans of the court, yet it often happens that they 
_— regulations which are acceded to, while 
thoſe of the court party are rejected, becauſe the 
miniſter does not always think it proper to ſhew hi 
ſtrengih. | oral £ha 5 l 
It is ſaid that, when he himſelſ does not make the 
| Propoſition, he for the moſt part chooſes to be pa. 
ſive, and in ſuch a caſe is it no mortification to hin 
when a bill is rejected. I was witneſs to an in- 
ſtance of this kind, which at the time it happened 
made ſome noiſe. The ſociety of free maſon 
which is exceedingly numerous in England, at 
has in the capital alone two. hundred and fix lodge, 
in the year 1771, projected a ſcheme in favour d 
their eſtabliſhment, the purport of which was to 
build a grand general lodge in the neighbourhood d 
London; they alſo intended to augment the ſtatute; 
of their order, and to give them the force of laws. 
In conſequence of this, they preſented a petition to 
the Houſe of Commons, praying to be allowed the 
privileges of a corporation. This requeſt was de- 
lv ered and ſeconded by members of parliament, 
_ © who were at the ſame time free-maſons and of. the 
court party; and they laviſhed on.this occaſion, ali 
the eloquence which a zeal for the brotherhood in- 

ſpired them with; ' A | 
I . e heads of the oppoſition were entirely ſilent 
and the free-maſons of Great Britain already im- 
gined that they had effected their pꝓurpoſe; when 
one of thoſe unquiet and diſcontented men, ſ 
common among thoſe iſlanders, got up and/obſerved, 
that it would be ridiculous to grant them ſuch great 
privileges before they had been fully appriſed d 
the deſign, and until parliament had received - oY 
1. chi 
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exa detail of their rules and interior regulations, 
This idea, Which tended to diſcover all the myſteries 


molt of the inſtitution, could not be complied with. 
par- The free-maſons therefore withdrew their bill; and 
they as they were not empowered to purchaſe any place 
while in the name of the ſociety, without the ſanction of 
e the arliament, they were contented to build a ſuperb _ 


edifice in the metropolis, where they now hold their 
aſſemblies. * — | 3s ; ; | K | 
= However ingenious the 3 may be in quib- 

bling away the meaning of the laws, when they make 
againſt them, they are nevertheleſs always appre- 
W henſive of a direct infringement. This fear is more 


ened WW prevalent in the rich and powerful than among the 
aſon WW common people: every where elle it is exactly the 
a reverſe. It is, for example, uncommonly rare to 
don, I fee a gentleman ſtrike an inferior, although this is 


W uſual in other countries. | 
= The miniſters themſelves, all- powerful as they are, 
very ſeldom; invade the laws, even in trifles, altho“ 


tale there be no danger of a complaint azainſt them. 
laws, W It is ſufficient that an act of parliament has regu- 
on 10 ated any thing to prevent one of them from 
d the i acting in oppoſition to it. I myſelf became ac: 


Wquainted with many inſtances of this kind, in my 
Whilſt journey to England; and he was at that time 
Wtempted to conſider as mere caprice, a punQilio 
founded on the moſt noble baſis. | 


2 Free-maſon's Tavern, Queen-ſtreet. | 
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The faciluy of procuring Credit in England —Bailf,.. Wi. 

—Singular Proceſs on being arreſted —Bail— Flat a 

 Ring's-bench Priſons — Laws and Regulation: —Delir; Ml 
A of Grace—The Military obliged to ſubmit to th 
Civil Per Genera Ganfſel. 


Tur priſons for confining debtors in England, 
ate ſuch as might be expected in a nation which 
regares the powerful and ſacred rights of humanity, 
They have no view of puniſhing debtors, by de- 
taining them in cuſtody 3 the intention is ſolely u 
keep them in a place of ſafety. | 
As it is extremely eaſy. to contract debts in Ex- 
land, it muſt therefore neceſſarily follow, that the 
gaols are al ways full of priſoners. The pooreſt peo 
ple, provided they are not common beggars, labour if 
with the utmoſt aiſiduity to hire a ſmall tenement, 
and become beu/e-keepers,. becauſe, beſides the con- 
yenience reſulting from it, there are certain pii- 
vileges annexed to ſuch ſituation. In conſequence 
of this, they prefer the moſt miſerable cottag 
hired in their ewn name, to more convenient apart 
ments in another houſe. | | 
From this proceeds the great number of houſes in 
London, which on this very account are as five t0 
; three in proportion to thoſe of Paris, whert Af be 
inhabitants live heaped upon one another. 
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The national character is diſcovered in this 
ty cireumſtance. It oſten happens, that a man 
nothing in bis little houſe, but à bed, a table, 
Da ſome chairs, and yet, in quality of a bouſe- 
per, he protures a certain degree of credit, and 
one makes Aly difficulty. jn truſting him. The. 
Jichers, the bakers, the taylors, the ſhoe-makers, 
Wc, &c. furniſh him with Whatever he may ſl and 
bed of, without requiring teady money; people 
good circumſtances generally make them wait 
Il Chriſkmas ; a ſhorter time is however fixed fon 
he Poor 3 and wheneve the debt amounts to the. 
Wn of *. forty ſhillings, the credit or r vation 
| reſt the debtor. 
© Nothing is more eaſy than this. * tothe 
riffs” office, where there is no other than 
clerk ; he inſoꝝms him of his buſineſs, and aſks 
We a writ. Theclerk, whoſe duty it is to diſtribute. 
ſe writs without making any inquiry, receives 
Ws fee, after having firſt made him kiſs the bible, 
Ne uſual manner of taking an oath in England. 


Eno- The Mint of whom I made mention in he 
the if 5 chaptet, are aſterwards employed, in 
peo · i — A their. office. to arreſt the debtor. The. © 
bout {Wb ople: deteſt theſe men; and it is very natural, 


they lead a lazy lfe, ws inhab.. good. houſes, 


con- dich ſerve. as pong yr get The creditoꝝ 
pii-rries the writ to one of theſe, and gives him in- 
ence M uctions. The bailiff conveys the priſoner to his 


uſe, where he remains for twenty-four hours: 
ring this time, he makes uſe of every ant, either 
lettle the matter or procure bail, If an accoms. . 


dation. does not take place in that time, the 
ner conducts him to priſon: a fee however, pro- 


. will aften N '6p indulgence for 
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The bail which the debtor is obliged to procire, 
when he neither chooſes to pay the debt nor go 1 
gaol, is of no ſervice to the creditor. After thy 
he may ſettle the ſuit amieably. Two houſe. 
keepers are neceſſary, when ſecurity is to be gin 
for debt: if the ſum is trifling, and the peo 

are reſponſible, the officer is obliged to accey 
them. When the ſecurity does not appear to hin 
fufficient, it is in his power to carry the priſoner ty 
" and refer the cognizance of the whole to the 
powers; whg are by law obliged to accept 
the bel, N they daf i open court, that ther 
property exceeds doubſe*the ſung conteſt, aft 
all their debts are paid, When two houſckeepen 
Rave made an oath in this thanner, the lord chief jul 
tice of England himſelf cannot refuſe them, na- 
withſtanding they max. have all the outward marks 
of poverty. gr can vitiate ſuch bail, but: 
It is poſſible to e wileſt bows; and thi 
is the caſe here. There are wretches who-gain ther 
Tivelihood entirely by this kind of traffic. They in 
Habit miſerable {ouſesi in' the ſuburbs, and all ther 
moveables conſiſt in a few old chairs and table, 
which would not procure what would pay the ei- 
„if they wanted to ſell them. The Germ 
diſtinguiſh themſelves in this konowrable kind 
traffic; for even they, in n of Mee 

| may de received. 

The priſoners who wiſh to evade -payment, of to 
procure their own liberty, purchaſe the ſervices i 
theſe people, by a ſum proportioned to een 
this is-generally teh pounds in the hundred. 

If at the time appointed the debtor 2 
in perſon, the hail © deeemes fixed; MI 
care to keep out of the way, andigh, he fu Mic 
their goods in a place of ſafety. . 
here, wahle — ing th alot pi > 
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I was witneſs to a ſmgular ſcene betwixt th, 
nobleman and a jew who was brought before hin 
This rogue, in the moſt impudent manner, offen 
himſelf. as ſecurity for the ſum of three hung; 
pounds ſterling. My lord teſtified ſome doubt con. 
cerning the ſortune of the conſcientious ſon of © 
eumciſion; but he pulling from his pocket a numbo 
e bank notes, aſked his lordſhip if he was 2. 
quainted with that kind ef paper? The judge uy 
filent, and the batt was admitted: It is proba 
that one of the rich jews who were preſent, lu 
flipped the money into his hand. 
hy virtue of the act of Zabeds Corpus, a deb 
detained in priſon may be removed, whenever je 
pleaſes, to any gaol in the kingdom. The en 
| eofts about three pounds ſterling, and the ſmallad 
of the ſum indudes all the great debtors to male it 
of this privilege, when they are able to raiſe 
_ much, and do net expect to be ſpeedily liberated. 
© As there are two priſons, called the King's bend 
and the Fleet, which are pecukar to England, ul 
dave nothing ſimilar to them in Europe, thy 
nſually make choice of one of theſe. The latter 
fitvated in the middle of the city; the other in & 
George's. Fields. No traveller that I am acquaint 
with, has ever given a particular account of thi 
and uncommon They never, i. 
deed have been mentioned among us but in ſom 
Engliſh romances, which are very juſtly rejedted : 
w many fictions and improbabilities. So true it i 
that we have only a few vague ideas of a nat 
concerning which we never ceaſe to ſpeak ; whid 
we endeavour to imitate in almoſt every thing, al 
which is ſo very near to us. | . 

It may be faid, that theſe priſons are two-repit 
es exiſting in the boſom of the metropolis, 
entirely independent of it. The ſitdationy ah we 
targene(s of the firſt, render it more com 
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in the other. Its boundaries are marked by a 
all which contains a prodigious extent of ground. 
Vithin its circumference, a great number of houſes 
re built for the accommodation of the priſoners; 
garden where they may walk, a place where they 
ay play at fives, public houfes where 'beer and 
ine are ſold, 4 coffee houſe, ſhops, &c. Ke. 
All the mechanics who follow trades which do 
ot require much recom nor long preparation, are 
ſlowed here to exerciſe their reſpective avocations, 
hich they denote by ſignes at their doors and win- 
ows. You may find taylors} ſhoe-makers,” wigs 
akers, &c, &c. who not only work for the other 
riſoners, but alſo for their cuſtomers elſewhere, who 
ill continue to employ them. They generally 
ake their families ftay with them, and hve very 
omfortably. "I'hoſe who are at liberty ſometimes 
paſs in number thoſe who are confined, and the 
hole often amounts to two or three thouſand. 
[ here is no guard but at the entrance; the gresteſt 
berty reigns within; neither bars, nor bolts, nor 
ons, nor gaoler are to be perceived; nothing, in 
ne word, to denote a priſon. n 
As their doors are never locked up, the inhabitants 
ay divert themſelves for whole nights together. 
They have even been known to give balls and 
ncerts, The free-maſons have a lodge here. It 
as in the King's bench that Wilkes was, in the 
ear 1769, received as a member of that ſociety. 
The gates are open from ſeven o'clock in the 
norning till nine at night. Any perſon impelled 
ther by curioſity or buſineſs, may go and come 
uring thoſe hours, without being aſked any queſ- 
lone. During Wilkes's impriſonment, the avenues 
lere eontinually choaked up by the number of car- 
13 2 were bringing viſitors to him. 6 
nometimes happens, that perſons afraid of being 


* 


n fun to this place as to an aſylum, where 
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they remain with ſome of the priſoners whom the 
are acquainted with, and never depart till | 
have made terms with their creditors, or taken ſons 
other neceſlary ſteps. For, according to the coy. 
ſtitution of this ſingular commonwealth, the perſoy 
who fly there for refuge, cannot in any manner jy 
moleſted by thoſe on the outſide. * The inſide is; 
ſanQuary, ſacred to Liberty, where the bailiff du 
not penetrate. ' He never goes further than th 
lobby, where he depoſits his priſoners. Woe to hin * 
if he paſſes one ſtep beyond it! | Jclica 
me years ſince, one of thoſe fellows har bere 
iſguiſed himſelf, attempted to entice a vid bat a 
woman towards the door, to arreſt her. She hu 
ſcught an aſylum with her brother ſrom the purſutthe ! 
of a heard-hearted creditor, who wiſhed to hax 
her entirely in his power. In conſequence of thi 
he had promiſed the officer a conſiderable ſum «buildi: 
money in caſe of ſucceſs. The bailiff riſks the. ere a 
tempt, and is ſuſpected. His retreat is cut off, ut 
the uſual ſignal given, on the appearance of adi 
turber of the peace of the ſociety. All the inhabs 
tants run out of their apartments, ſurround the us 
tortunate culprit, and demand the reaſon of hi 
preſumption. The writ, which they find in tu 
et, explains the whole. Being unable to excut 
himſelf he craves forgiveneſs ; but to prevent {im 
lar attempts for the future, they reſolve to malt 
him an example. Accordingly a molt ſingular puniſt 
ment is reſolved upon. They condemn him to en 
the piece of parchment which contains the unt. 
The wretch is obliged to obey. It is cut into ſmil 
pieces, and he is forced to ſwallow them, one afte 
another. 2 
In this, priſon there are apartments which-woul 
not diſgrace a palace. Theſe are generally octipl 
by rich people, who pay for them at à ver den 
rate: for nothing is more common than to ſee gn 
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ns who poſſeſs conſiderable fortunes conducted to 
is place, who remain there as long'as they pleaſe, 
nd ſet out whenever they chooſe to make the neceſ- 
arrangements with their creditors. During their 


perinſonfinement the ſqander large fums of money, 
nner lend give a great deal in charity to their fellow pri- 
ſide ü Dners. | 2 187 2 FR. 
He One may here ſee people dreſſed in the moſt 
an te aſhionable clothes; aſſemblies of . ladies and gente- 


to hu nen, apartments elegantly. furniſhed, and tables 
Uclicately ſerved. The genteel and polite air every 
where viſible, will never allow any on to thayk 


havin | 
hat all this is in a gaol. | 


Widoy | | 
The ſtreets are called after particular names, and 


he hal 

purube houſes properly numbered: a chamber is 
) he bought to be very cheap, when it can be hired for 
f ths half a guinea. The coffee-houſe is a Very good 
um building and has a fine view of St. George's fields: 


the 1. 
ff, anl 


ere are all the newſpapers are taken in. 
One is almoſt ſure of meeting good company at 


ais place, as it is frequented by reſpectable perſons, 
nab · x ho have loſt their fortunes by ſome unforſeen ac- 
he u» Mridents. 8 | 145 

Fuß I was here that the Rev. M. Horne wrote his 


n ts 


ecellent book on the government and laws of Eng- 
excuk | 


and, that Wilkes formed the plan of his preſent 


ſim . randeur; and that lord Rodney lived for ſome time, 
male before, by his exploits during the late war, he ac- 
unilt-WWuired the admiration of all Europe. ro 
to eat The unbecoming aſſemblage of the two ſexes, 


sone of the greateſt abuſes of this priſon. I have 
ready ſaid, that according to the laws of the coun- 

ſy, the huſband is obliged to anſwer for the debts 
dt; his wife, fo that it is he only is arreſted. One 
does nat therefore meet with married women here, 
ut ieren are plenty of widows, and unmarried 

adi Fi Theſe laſt, who are all prieſteſſes of Venus, 
ung in great plenty, and ſometimes exceed an 
. N __._—  hundre@ 
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hundred. One of theſe muſt be diſagreeaie che 
if the does not find, on nN e who * * 
offer tq ſhare their apartments with der, and eryiſty 
their beds. When they are tired of each isyMiconfir 
they ſeparate, and make a freſh choice. It of Thre 
happens that they remam with their tovers after the Mifreceis 
are liberated ; and it is not at all uncommon to («iii 
them forming connections here, which are ol; 
diſſolved by Lend. | | i Tr 
The voluptuous life which they lead in this gu | 
is alſo augmented by the continual viſits which therſfento fl 
lovers make them. However, notwithſtanding tie abſolu 
debauchery which generally prevails, it very tuch. 
happens that it is attended with confequences puniſ-{ſſccurit 
able by the laws. b F | 
There are certain diſtricts in the neighbourhood Wuptio! 
of the Kings-bench and the Fleet, called rules, wiki Ac 
form a circuit of two Engliſh miles. The prifonWſplways 
may, not only ramble but even live within theſe, epi 01 
whenever he can find ſecurity that he will not eſcae rom i 
It is remarked that no nation is fo credulous a the 
Engliſh. | in Bs; 
If a perſon wiſhes to have a companion in et, h 
walks, he need only add his friend's debt to his dien 
and procure anindemnification for both. Fro: 
There are a great many agreeable gardens in that no 
. neighbourhood of the King's- bench, where tea e lea 
coffee are ſold, and which in an afternoon are full over, 1 
priſoners. 5 Ns che 
The marſhall has upwards of three thouſand Meriſe 
ear, in ſalary and perquiſites; for this he has ve Alth 
ittle to do, as he never troubles himſelf about e the. 
interior regulations: he is obliged, however, n it 1 
give large ſecurity, as he becomes liable to the devPuthin- 
of all thoſe who eſcape. _ About ten years fa oman 
four priſoners, whoſe debts amounted to fifteen tie 
dred pounds ſterling, eſcaped by means of a” hon” ch 
in the garden wall. Before he paid ſo much mona 
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he marſhal bethought himſelf of a very ſingular 


0 vilexpedient. He gave notice that he would give them 
ev hiſt per cent. of che ſams for which they had been 
oths confined, provided they would ſurrender themſelves. 
of Three of them actually acceded to the agreement, 
r they received the ſtipulated pay ment and returned to their 
to fe Mformer habitation. 


To prevent ſimilar attempts, they now take care 
o place guards around the outward wall, as ſeveral 


s pad; marſhals have loſt confiderable fortunes, and fallen 
| ther Minto the greateſt poverty by their negligence. It is 
ne m bſohntely neceſſary, conſidering the manner in 
rarch hich debtors are treated in England, that ſome 


ſecurity ſhould be given to the creditors, without 
zich they would eſcape daily by means of cor- 


choodWuption. 5 | 

wh” A crowd of people belonging to the priſon, are 
rifoner ways on watch at the door, which is conſtantly 
theſe, epi nut. All perſons who either enter or depart 
eſcape. rom it, are obliged to -pais through the room in 
a5 theo hich they wait. They examine the priſoners with 


he greateſt minuteneſs on their arrival; they are 
ot, however, permitted to viſit the inſide of the 
riſon on any pretext whatever. + a 
From what Lhave ſaid, it will be readily believed, 
hat no other place of confinement in the world, in 
he leaſt reſembles the King's-bench : as vet, how- 
ner, I have not mentioned a ſingle word concern- 
ng thoſe particulars which more eminently charac- 
eriſe its republican form of government. 

s ve Although the care of this gaol is entirely confided 
o the marſhal, yet he is not permitted to interfere 
LU its internal regulations, and is very ſeldom ſeen 
thin its walls. Every priſoner, whether may or 
yoman,- is a member of this commonwealih, and 
bartigirates in all its privileges. "They chooſe a 
chief juſtice, and Foo number of judges, 
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2 aſſemble once a week, and decide controver- 
Ge. | 


On ſu 


n his 


In this court they terminate all quarrels, make ICA t 
laws concerring the police, hear*all complaints, aud ho v 
pronounce Rs OI? in a word, every thing unis. 
is equally attended to as in a well governed com- Ne del 
munity. Every one has a right to attend and plead N the 
his oun cauſe. Thoſe who are not able to expres f the 
themſelves with propr:2ty in public, ſuch as women, Megetat 
for example, employ others to relate their com- Hat an) 
plaints, or defend their intereſts. | ge in! 

Theſe proceedings may appear Javghable to my Mhith tr 
readers; they are not, however, ſo to thoſe who he put 
incur the diſpleaſure of the judges. No monarch in nd pro 
the world can ever flatter himſelf to ſee his laws The 
obeyed with ſuch pundctuality, as are the rules of bo, a 
this ſociety. The moſt, ſevere ' equity dictates the I the 
decrees, which are put in execution without a mo- {rd rob 
ment*s delay. A colcnel on half pay, who poſſeiſed N proc 
great eloquence and abilities, for many years pre- Ne wo; 
ſided at this court, which he governed with the Rat it i 
greateſt propriety and decorum. The 

| When there is a ſuit commenced on account of 2 e priſ 
debt contracted in the priſon, the action is brought {Who pal 
in all the proper forms The debtor is ſummoned e prot 
to appear, and is obliged to obey ; for in caſe of re- alreat 
ſuſal, he is dragged by force. Twelve jurymen Bite fat 
being  imparnelled, as in the national courts, they Nen to 
give a verdict, after having made the neceſſary in- ned o 
quiries z and ſrom this there is no appeal, Tf time Wire t. 
is requeſted, it is aloweds; if the debtor at its expl- ¶ In caſ 
ration ſtill wiſhes to procraſtinate, all his goods, te ano 
even to his bed, are then fold for the benefit of the Md if + 
creditor, If he has no effects, his apartment is le Miloners 
out, till either his creditor is ſatisfied, or he find fnces. 
ſome other way of diſcharging the obligation. WW Actor 


" 


tex 
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Even criminal proceſſes, ſuch es Jarcenys. Int 
breach of the peace, are here. taken cognizance 5 
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On ſuch occaſions, the culprit, with a paper ſtuck 
„ his breaſt deſcribing his crime, is obliged to 
alk through every ſtreet, preceded by a herald, 
cho with a loud voice aſſigns the reaſon of the 
uniſnment, and tells the inhabitants to beware of 
he delinquent. This inſpires every one with hatred | 


lead WM the crime; and as the criminal cannot eſcape out 
refs the narrow circle in which he may be ſaid to 
nen, egetate, rather than to live, it happens very rarely 


at any one expoſes himſelf to a humiliation ſo terri- 
e in its conſequences. It may therefore be ſaid 
ith truth, that the laws of this petty republic, and 
he puniſhments which they inflict, fully attain che 
nd propoſed. | | 
The community alſo appoint and pay watchmen, 


s of bo, according to the cuſtom in all great towns, 
the r the hours during the night, and prevent fires 
mo- id robberies ; their occupation in the day-time is 
ſſed WW proclaim the new laws and regulations, and in 
re» Ne word, to inſtruct the inhabitants in everything 
the Niet it is neceſſary for them to know. 


The families, the friends, and the domeſtics of 
priſoners, who ſettle among them, and all thoſe 
ho paſs a ſingle night within the walls, are under 
e protection ef the ſociety, and in caſe of being 
altreated, are entitled to receive ample and imme- 
ate ſatisfaction: if they, on the other hand, hap- 
n to offend themſclves, they are immediately 
led out of the priſon, and are n:ver more per- 
uttec to enter it. „ 32 
In caſes of importance, the perſon aggrieved may 
te another before the common court of juſtice; 


the d if they are deſtitute of money, their fellow» 

; let i{oners. make a ſubſcription to defray tue ex- 

* | Wceerding tothe laws of England, a priſoner max 
ye ene a proceſs on account of debt, without 
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Nr box, a council is appointed to him graty 
Ibis is called ſuing in forma fauperis, If he loſe 
his cauſe the coſts are added to the debt. Thy 
Expences incurred in the court of King's-bench, hy 
a proceſs net very intricate, amount generally y 
abcut thirty pounds; in the marſhalſea to five 9 
fix. The debt muſt always exceed ren pounds ſte. 
ling, before a proceſs can be inſtituted in the for. 
mer court for its recovery. | 

1 know not whether the privileges of this ple] Tt 
are ſanQtioned by any law; they are however tot eblig 
rated by the legiſlative power, and that, perhaps, deut: 
a compenſation for the loſs of liberty. But wie whict 
attending to theſe conſtderations, the condud of the {i 


government in this caſe is extremely wiſe. Wha Ti 
Jiſorders, what complaints, what profligacies (i cient 
every kind, would not enſue among ſo many priſ¶ Very 
ers, if a well regulated police did not remedy i cauie 
theſe inconventencies, by eſtabliſhing order a woun 
harmony among them ! RE | triflin 

_ Without this they weuld be obliged to uſe the It 
methods practiſed in France, where they trea x ver. 
debtors like ſo many criminals ; crowd them in h- ance 
rible dungeons, puniſh them by whipping, withau week 
diſtinction of age, rank or ſex ; and thus tormented Wi often 
by their equals, devoured by hunger, and eat y kagu 
with vermin, leave the poor wretches to curſe ther largec 
exiſtence! | | os all th 
What a contraſt is here betwixt the two ration fiipul 
nevertheleſs the French are not aſhamed to treat tint At 
Fngliſh as a cruel and ſavage people; and I af the k 
ſorry to add, that ſome of my on“ countrymaJil releal 
have not bluſhed to retail ſuch abſurdities, av exce; 
judge of a whole nation by the miſbehaviour of t who + 
populace. * Ke P 
There is a great number of ſhop-keepers tl 4 

[ 


bliſhed in the King's-bench priſon, who trade i 
* The Germans, * Fo 94, 
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pr 
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ohibited goods, which they ſell at a very low 


eratis rice. Among other things they retail tea, coffee, 
ie lose brandy, ſoap, and candles, which they procure in 
Te arge quan Ries; and as they are not ſubject to the 
ch, UH vits of the exciſemen, they not only ſupply the 
ally u prisoners but others publickly, This abuſe is not to 
ive be ceckoned among the number of thoſe tolerated by 
Is ſter me government: n took its riſe under an indolent 
e matter, and no one has ſince attempted to reform 

| t, 
place Thoſe debtors who claim a maintenance, are 
 tok- WW obliged to preſent themſelves before one of the 
10s, a c urts of juſtice, and ſwear to their poverty; aſter 
bon which the creditor is obliged to furniſh them with 
de ſum aſſigned by law. + ob] 
Wha This allowance is in conſequence of a very an- 
es d cient cuſtom, and amounts to four pence per day. 
rio Very few of the debtors have recourſe to this, be- 
cue the oath which they are obliged to take, 
r ad wounds their pride, and the ſupply itſelf is but 


rifling, | 3 | 
It is neceſfary, white on this fubjeQ, to remark 
a very ſingular cuſtom, "The payment of this allgy- 
ance muſt be made every Saturday, for the following: 
week. If the creditor is not puntual, which may 
oſten happen when he lives at the diſtance of a 
league from the King's-bench, the priſoner is en- 
larged, and the debt cancelled. On this occaſion, 
all that is neceſſary to be done, is to prove that the 
1005 fipulated ſam has not been regularly paid. __ _ _ .... 
at e An inſolvent act frequently opens all the gaols in 
| a the kingdom, and then almoſt all the priſoners, are 
ya releaſed. I ſay almoſt ail, becauſe there are a few 
u excepted from the benefit of it; thoſe, for example, 
fue who owe five hundred pounds and upwards to any 
one perſon, © With ſome there is a kind of infamy 
elt attached to it, which prevents them: there are 
ce i iber Who have a great deal of money, and con- 
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fequently cannot become inſclvent ; and many 5 

Jo ſatisfied with the advantages ariſing from ſy 

gling, that they never wiſh to be releaſed. 

, 1 he names of all the debtors who chcoſe to de 
themſelves by means of the act, are printed in tþ 

Gazette; and before they receive their liberty, thy 

are ol liged to ſwear inthe preſence of a magiſtrat 


that they ate unable to ſatisfy their creditors. A 
The Engliſh do not reckon imprifonment iſ pow 
graceful; it is however, thought a great reproaif foldi 
to be cleared by an ad. On theſe occaſicns, the js nc 
are always aſked if they can give any ſecurity i fine: 
their creditor ? when this queſtion was put to debt 
uufortunate king Theodore, who: was aQtually re-Wilſ| ejpe 
leaſed in this manner, he anſwered, Yes, the ly the: 
dom of Corſica. | gett 


As it is expreſſed in the bill, that all infolven 
debtors who appear by a certain day ſhall be entitle 
to the benefits of it; on thoſe occaſions, you my 
fee people arriving from the moſt diſtant parts d 

| Europe, to acquit themſelves of the debts which 
= they have contracted in England. Not only tte 
= natives, but foreigners of every nation, profit by 
| the opportunity. Tenducci, the famoos Italin 
finger, who owed more than ten thoufand peurd 
ſterling, returned to England, in the year 1777, fu 
this purpoſe. He afterwards was engaged at Drury 
Lane theatre, and ran away the very next yer, 
after having incurred ſeveral thouſand pounds d 
freſh debts. 95 | 
| All the priſons in England would not be able to 
= contain the prodigious number of. debtors, bod 
= ' Engliſh and foreigners, who furrender themſcys 
| at ſuch times. In conſequence of this, they hart 
| adopted a fingular practice, for the accommodation 
| of thoſe who have been ſome time in confinement, 
as well as thoſe newly arrived. Theſe latter are Wt 
received within the walls of the 8 * 
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allowed to be at liberty, and live wherever they 
pleaſe. To entitle themſelves to this privilege, 
they are ſhut up for a few moments within the 
priſon: after this, they give an undertaking to 
1 in th appear whenever they are called upon, which they 
Y,, the would be ſure to forget, were they afraid of the 
ultra i conſequences. - og bf I 
Asthe military are wholly ſubordinate to the civil 
nt di power, and as an officer has no right to puniſh a 
road foldier for any thing but the negle& of his duiy, it 
s, ther not at all uncommon to find many of them con- 
uiity u fined in all the gaols of the kingdom, on acceunt of 
to the debt, or a criminal proſecution. A foreigner, and 
lly re-W eſpecially a German, who has been uſed to behold 
li the army, on every occafion, treated as a body alto- 
gether ſeparate and diſtinct from the people, is ex- 


uny/s 
m ſd 


to Cle: 


ſolren tremely aſtoniſhed at this cuſtom, I have ſeen a 
niit bailiff arreſt an officer on the parade, and carry him 
u m7 off. It is not to the colonel, but to a juſtice of the 
ts peace, that one complains againſt a ſoldier ; it is a 


which foldier alone who carries his complaiats to the 


ly the commanding officer, who when the offence is not 
it H trivial, does not think himſelf competent to decide 
italian upon it, but is obliged to refer it to the civil tri- 
dura bunal, _ ” 72 | 

7, fr An old ſoldier, who. had ſerved on the continent 
run. during the war of ſeven years, where he had learned 
Jer, a great many military tricks, ſome years after the 


ds aß peace, while a centinel in the park, happening to 
take off a man's hat who was ſatisfying ſome of his 
e o natural wants, ſoon found that this German cuſtom 
bot Bl was not tolerated in England. The man immedi- 
cha ately applied to a magiſtrate, ſwore that the ſoldier 
hare had ſtole his. hat, and obtained a warrant. The 
0100 BY thief was accordingly ſeized, impriſoned, tried, 
zent, condemned, and would have been actually executed, 
nt BY if che king had not granted him a pardon. | 
iR 2h. "ry Es 
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No debtor can be arreſted on a Sunday; from 
twelve o'clock on Saturday night, till the Tame heut 
on Sunday evening, he is in perfect freedom. 
During that dav, he may go wherever he pleaſe, 
even among his creditors, who have been looking 

for him in vain during the reſt of the week, 
IThoſe who have been ſecurity for any man, may, 
however arreſt kim on a Sunday: nay, even in a 
church, when he refuſes to ſurrender z and neither 
any new proceſs, ner freſh bail, can take him out 
of their hands. This privilege is more juſt, x 
not oft in the whole world has greater confidence 
than an Engliſhman, or is more eaſily induced to 
anſwer even for a ſtranger, when the ſum is not very 
great, notwithſtanding he derives no advantage 
trom his ki 8. It therefore happens, that run- 
ning away from bail, is looked upon among them as 

the moſt infamous of all actions. 
It is neceſſary that the ſheriff's officer ſhould em- 
ploy the utmoſt caution in ſeizing a debtor, A wn 
is only valid in certain diſtrits, and beyond theſe 
they cannot go, without ſuing out another: for ex- 
ample the city of London, and the counties cf 
Middleſex and Surry, have each a particular juriſ- 

R | > ae 
There is a certain part of Weſtminſter,” in the 
neighbourhood of the Park, where bailiffs dare rat 
go, and where the debtors may remain in ſafety, 
This precinct, which includes St. James's the 
Green and Hyde Parks, is called the verge of the 
court; and is under the regulation of the board of 
green cloth. Before permiſſion is granted to arreſt 
2 perſon reſident there, he always receives 'twenty- 
four hours notice. All the houſes are full of lodges, 
and apartments let for more money than any where 
elſe in London. e : . 
The proverb, that an Engliſnmam's houſe is bi 
eaftle, is not without foundation; for no one cat be 
| arreſtec 
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xrreſted in his own houſe, on account of debt. 
However, if the bailiff, happening to find the ſtreet 
door open, gets to the maſter of it and ſhews his 
writ, he is obliged inſtantly to follow him. There 
no kind of tricks which they do not praQtiſe, for 
this purpoſe. They dreſs themſelves ſometimes as 
men of condition, at other times like women, and 
on ſome occaſions they wear a livery, _ 
They are not allowed to open the ſtreet- door; 
but it 1s not at all uncommon to ſee them paſs the 
hounds preſcribed by law, hoping in general, that 
the debtors have not money enough to inſtizute an 
action againſt them. regs. a hey 

They are, however, ſometimes deceived. It is 
now about twenty years ago, that general Ganſel 
commenced a proceſs on this account. That gen- 
geman had not a houſe of his own, but hired a firſt 
floor in which he lived. As he owed a large ſum 
of money, his creditors wiſhed to feize him. The 
bailifs, in conſequence of this, having unlocked 
the outward door, made towards the general's apart- 
ments who . wounded one of them with a piſtol 
from the inſide; but, being obliged to yield to 
numbers, he was dragged to priſon, and there com- 
menced an action againſt them. 


All England was-attentive to the deciſion or the 


queſtion, whether a lodger enjoyed the ſame rights 
- as the owner of a houſe? The twelve judges to 


the great ſatisfaction of the whole nation; decided 
in the affirmitive. In conſequence of this, the 
ſheriff's officezs were immediately conducted to 
gaol, and the general, who was greatly in debt, 
was removed to the Fleet, where he died a priſoner: 
lome years afterwards. - 1 8 
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CHAPTER x 


The Police of London——Highwaymen and Footpad.. 
Houſe breakers — Anecdote—T hieves—Women of ils 
 Town—SeduBion—Bagnios—Singular Exceſi—Unna. 
turalCrimes held in great Abhorrence. 


| Tur Engliſh have not a ſingle word in their 
whole language, to expreſs what we term the 
police; if one however concludes from thence, that 
the thing itſelf does not exiſt among them, he will 
be groſsly deceived. Foreigners more eſpecially, 
who cannot ſeparate the idea of Londen from that 
ofthe highwaymen, who infeſt the great roads in 
its neighbourhood, imagine that it is the worſt re- 
gulated meyropelis in the world. 
London is nevertheleſs as well governed as any 
city can be, which contains ſuch an amazing num» 
ber of men, who enjoy the. moſt uninterrupted 
| liberty.. The human foul can never be more ele- 
vated than when a. philoſophical mind ſurveys this 
million of men crowded” together whom neithet 
the ſoldier nor tlie ſceptre of deſpotiſm, but the 
inviſible power of the laws preſerves in unity, by 
infuſing the order and harmony neceſſary for the 
regulation of ſuch a gigantic body. If the wealth 
of this great city the voluptuouſneſs of every kind 
with which it abaunds, and the luxury of the preſet 
age are conſidered, ought: we not rather to be aſto- 
niſhed that this prodigious maſs does not, by conti. 
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ſcintillations ?. _ 1 

It appears to me wonderful, that the crowds of 
poor wretches ho com inually fill the ſtreets of the 
metropolis, excited by the luxurious and effeminate 
life. of: the great, have not ſome time or another 
entered into a general conſpiracy to plundet them. 

The thefts and rogueries praQiiled: tfiere, con- 
fidering every thing, are but few in number. A. 
wiſe precaution might ſtill diminiſh the. evil; for it 
is not poſſible. that human. wiſdom; ſhould be able 
totally to deſtroy it; while the metropolis is ſo ex- 
tenſive, while it remains without walls, and without 
gates, and. while the kingdom preſerves its preſent 
conſtitution. 1 5 08 

I ſhall here give ſome accgynt of its preſent 


hat police. The poor, ig every pariſh, are main- 
vil tained out of a certain proviſion to which every 
ly, houſe-keeper is obliged to contribute. 


A great, number of hoſpitals, which are the 


at 
in ne plus ultra of that kind of eſtabliſhments, by their 
e- order, their arrangement, and their cleanlineſs, are 
open to the ſick of all nations and religi whom 
7 they entertain by means of annnal ſubſcriptions. . - 
bo The ſtreets are moſt excellently lighted every 
d evenings. towards the duſk, withgut having any 
— regard. to the moon, which is often obſcured by 
3 douds, although it is often ridiculouſly allowed for 
t in the economical calculations in other countries. 
? Theſe lamps are placed for ſix or even ſever miles 
; along the great roads, on purpoſe to light the paſ- 
. ſengers. = alſo meet with a:watch-box,. at the 


end of every hundred yards, containing a mans. 
provided. with a gun and bayonet, who, by means 
"of; bell, gives an alarm at the approach of atly 
dos perſon, There are in London itſelf two 

Mueang watchmen, each armed with a long pole. 
ing a raue, with which they a mble 
©: et 3 a er Oo 
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their companions, at the appearance of any tumuſt 
When they find either doors or windows open, the 
inform the proprietors ; they alfs, — re hours, 
tell the weather, and give notice of fire. 

The precautions which are taken in reſpekt tz. 
conflagrations, thoſe horrible ſconrges of rhe human 
race, are alſo very wiſe. At the firſt notice of x 
fre, you perceive. a multitude of men, runnj 
from all quarters, with. the engines which are en- 
truſted to their care. For the firſt of theſe broveht 
to the ſpot, they receive a recompence! of five 
guineas, the ſecond is enittled' 16" Ach, and the 

third to one. The others are not paid any thing; 
however the hope of gaining one of the three pre- 
miums, makes them uſe the utmoſt induſtry and 

„„ „„ r 

All the houſes and furnitute are inſured. Eve 
ſtreei, whether large or ſmall; courts, alleys, &c, 
have their names painted at each corner. All the 
doors are numbered, and, beſides this, generally 
have the names of the ' owners engraven on brass 
plates. Every houſe in that immenſe city is pro- 
vided with water by means of pipes which are car- 
ried under ground. The pavement, which is of 
the beſt kind, is rendered ſtill more excellent, by 
the great care that is taken of it; oe is alſo aſto- 
niſned at the neatneſs of the ſtreets, and the great 
attention to pre vent the accumulation of dirt. 

The hackney-coaches, of which certain number 
is aſſigned to every quarter of the metropolis, are 
ready at a moment's- notice, during the whole day, 
and dare not, on any pretence whatever, refuſe 

id carry paſſengers wliere ver they plenſe, either in 
town, or within a certain diſtance: from itt The 

number is painted on two tin plates al ved 
doors; if it is ever taken off, the” proptietex 


Kned:. The bire of theſe | carriages is: reg ed 
according to the time and the diſtance q A 
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mul Ml coachman takes more than his fare, he is liable to be 
they ſeverely , 15 
0drs, It is the ſame in reſpec to the; wherries-that ply 
sos the river, which are net only” numbered, but 
ect t ao have the names and, places of abode of the 
vater men painted on the inſide.. When any com- 


uman 

of 2 plaints are made againſt the boatmen, an immediate 
ning Wi decifion may be enpedeůt . 
e en- The juſtices ſit during the whole day 3 if any 
webt Wl preſſing buſineſs ſhould oblige one of them to be 

"five WW abſent; another may be found at every hundred 
Uthe yards. The aldermen of the city attend Guildhall 
ins; in rotation, hear all diſputes, and ſettle petty dif- 
pre. ferences on the ſpot; this is all done gratis, and in 
and open court: the judges, therefore, can neither be 
conupt nor unjuſt. The lord mayor alſo fits dai 
very BW at the Manſion- houſe 0: 
*. Afterthis deſcription, it will be eaſy to decide, we- 

the cher London is well governed or not- The French _ 
ally and their- partfnans will determine in the negative, 
ra becaufe it inet the cuſtom there, to impriſon and 

ro- _ twenty innocent people, to deter one that 

ar- D Prone wor $52 972 pre 

of Toe laws are peculiarly ſevere againſt highway-- 

by men, whoſe guilt, when. fully proved, is puniſhed: 


with death. To prevent them from forming aſſo- 
ciations, they: very. wiſely allow a culprit to eſcape: 
on accuſing and convicting his companions. This: 
advantage, which, thoſe rogues often make uſe of, 


Ie inſpires them with diſtruſt, and prevents them from 

y, uniting in aſſociations which would be exceedingly. _ 

iſe dangerous. The magiſtrates alſo often entrap them, 

in means of the thief-takers, who diſguiſe them- 

he yes, and travebin a poſt · chaiſe, along ie moſt dan- 

he "oj Sp inthie&HEghbourhood of town. Theſe 

s te mer piſtols the moment that they are attacked, 

ed WH hp out "of the carriage, and are often lucky 
ene their prey. Thehighwaymen ptin- 
r cipally 3 
a | 1.45 AY ＋ | A $ — , a | 
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eipally truſt for for their eſcape in-the ſpeed of their 
horſes, and their knowledge of the Hye-roads. Thi; 
- claſs of men are generally very polite, they aſſure 
| you, they-are very ſorry that pouerty bas driven thin 
to that ſhameful recourſe, and end by demanding 
yout purſe, in the moſt courteous manner... They 
often reſtore to thoſe, who in their fright have given 
all their money, a trifle to continue theic journey, 
Some of them converſe with the utmoſt phlegm, 
and ride off without any ceremony Some beſide; 
the caſh, take alſo the watch ; others refuſe it, wel 
knowing that it often leads to a. diſcovery. 
Thoſe who are too poor to procure a horſe, com. 
mit robberies in the ſtreets.; The town. is- their 
place of aQion, as the country is that of the high. 
wayman. * e 
I one does not travel either very early or ver 
late, there is no fear of being attacked even in the 
moſt ſuſpicious places; and on ſuch occaſions, 4 
perſon or two on horſeback. will prevent any dan- 
ger. The nobility,, and all — in afflnent cit- 
cumſtances, are generally attended by ſervants well 
armed, and are never ſtopped, but when they 
have omitted this ſlight. precaution. The high- 
waymen are not in the leaſt dangerous, as they 
never proceed farther than a menace, never making 
uſe of, their piſtols, but in caſe of reſiſtance. On 
this account, no perſon. is imprudent enough ta 
attempt defending himſelf, or he might eaſily do ſo 
in a cloſe carriage, -againſt a man or horſeback. [ 
never uſed to carry fire-arms, when it was my 
fortune to travel in the neighbourhood of. town, at 
any critical hour, being contented with taking the 
neceſſary precaution, in reſpect to my mone). 
This conſiſted in dividing it, and putting in a purſe 
the part which I deſtined for the collectors 3 ſor a4 


rudence will not allow them to ſtop. long, they ate. 


220 a hurry to depart with their ſpoil, , without, op 
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f their ping to examine it. Among the Engliſh, "indeed, 
This te prize is never very great, for they think it in- 
allure N convenient to carry much ready money. You wil 
then never ſee among them a heavy purſe, becauſe they 
nding chink it looks as if they boaſted-of their wealth, or 


They MW might be ſuſpected of ſome deſign in ſhewing it; 
given WW thoſe who are attached to ancient cuſtoms; never 
. carry one at all, but keep their money looſe in their 
egm, kets. 8 8 1 
eſide; The trade of a thief is divided into different 
wel Wh claſſes, each having its particular maxims, cuſtoms, 


and denomination. - 'The- poorer ſort, who 
raſſengers in the ſtreets and neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, during the night, are called foot-pads; thoſe who. 


Wghe e mounted on horſeback, and attack travellers in. 
the high-roads, are called 57yhway-men ; and thoſe 

very ho, by ſlight of hand, find means to get into apart- 

1 the ments, and commit depredations, are called houſe- 

„ + Bi breaters.. The pick-pockets are different from all 

dan» WWW theſe, and are the moſt poor and deſpicable of any, 


unleſs they are very eminent in their art, and re- 
ſerve themſelves for great attempts alone. 
Theſe different kinds of thieves remain faithful 


gh- ¶ v their particular tenets. A highwayman will never 
bey ¶ condeſcend to become a pick- pocket: he would 
ins think himſelf diſhonoured, imattempting to empty 
On any one's pockets, by a low trick. Of ſuch a 


falling off there are hardly any examples. I have 
ſeen of thoſe thieves, who eſcaped the poniſh- 
ment inflicted by law, on account of turning &ing's 
my, W-*iderce, ſo- much de ſpiſe the idea of filching, that 
4. be would not take a handkerchief, part of which 
he happened to be out of a gentleman's pocket, and 
e. WW which he might have eaſily ſnatched, without being 
rie perceived :- on the contrary, he warned him of the 
45" WF circumſtance, and deſired him to conceal it. 1 


pas on to the other ſpecies of rogues, who not- 
b. the multitude of watchmen employed 
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every where in the metropolis, ſteal out from their 
wretched apartments, and plunder houſes in the 
night-time. . Theſe break open the ſhutters, force 
the windows, or ſaw the iron bats, with. the greateſ 
dexterity, and little or no noiſe, If they are fur. 
priſed by the watch, or perceive! that the inhabitany 
are alarmed, they immediately throw their took 
away, and take to their heels. They melt down 
ſilver plate, for fear of being diſcovered by the cy. 
pher or the arms, and are acquaimed with people 
who purchaſe it in ingots, and buy from them a 
their booty. As theſe, who are termed receivers, 
encourage theft, by this kind of traffic, they az 
doubly puniſhed, and find it impoſſtble, notwith. 
ſtanding their wealth, to eſcape from the hands df 
Juſtice. | They uſed formerly to be tranſported for 
- fourteen years, to America, while thieves were 
only baniſhed for, ſeven, - This has been latch 
changed into impriſonment; the ſame proportion i 
however ſtill obſer ve. * 
It very often happens, that women, on whom 
Nature ſeems to have been prodigal of her favour, 
league with theſe wretches. They act as ſpies dur: 
mg the day, and at night diſguiſe themſelves, and 
aſſiſt in profi ting by the diſcoveries which they hare 
made. By frequently viſiting the ch urts of jultice, 
I have had occaſfjon te hear very ſingular - tranſic- 
tiors of this kind. I one day, at the Old-Bailey, 
ſaw a young woman, fair as Venus, preſent her{el! 
before the aſtoniſhed judges and, ſpeQators. Her 
dreſs was in the moſt elegant taſte, and ſhe capt 
vated every heart, by thoſe graces, and that air ef 
dignity which ſhe diſplayed during her defence. 
- 2: This raviſhed creature, happening te be ver} 
much attached to a young man, who belonged t04 
gang of thieves, had been ſo imprudent as to join 


"them. She had aſſiſted at one of their nocturta 


Expeditions, and helped to carry away thenplunder. 


"The 


T 
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N their re houſe where they committed the depredations 
in the Mood by itſelf, and the owner being in the country, 


ſorce Io body was in it. As they had not waited for the 


reatelt Wright, but ſimply till it was duſk, the robber y was 
re ſur. Miſhurdly accompliſhed, when an alarm was given, 
bitang and the thieves were purſued. Although the fair 
tock Neccomplice had taken the precaution to throw away 
down i rery thing in her flight, yet ſhe--was obſtinately 
he cy. followed to a houſe into which having run, ſhe 


eople 
m ai 


immediately (ſhut the door But how. did ſhe: appear 
o thoſe who purſued ? Repreſent to your im- 


ivers, N ęeinztion an old beggar woman, covered with dir 

Y ae Mrngs, her face blackened, her hair diſhevelled and 
wih. Nia cne word, the maſt hideous figure in the world: 
ds of 


ſuch was the appearance of this handſome female, 
when ſhe — herſelf from the fury of the por 


pulace. 112 #* 14 - lin: Ade 1 
The miſtreſs ob the houſe Was a widow: of a 


d for 
were 


ate 

wy unſuſpected reputation, ſhe lived economically: on 
a little income, which! ſhe however knew how to 

hom increaſe, by a thouſand ſtratagems.. In this critical 

ours, moment ſhe acted her part admirably; for-as-the 

dur. refuſed to let any body enter until a conſtable was 


brought, ſhe had ſufficient time ſor preparation 


hare On hearing that a thief had tak uge.in her 
tice, Bi houſe, ſhe pretended! the, greatedÞ fear andaſtoniſh» 
e. nent. Her officious neighbburs helped to ſearch 
le, Wi every corner aſten this ſrightful creature, which 


ſome of them had ſeem enter; they found nobody 
„ bwever, but a. Hautiful young woman, in an eleb 
ip. tant undetſo, ſetwing in the beſt apartment, whom. 
ef the landlady, ow entering, ealled her relation. She 


„oon particular care to fearch in every part of the 


ery ¶ wom where ſhe ſat, and then retired, after making 


t04 WF many apologies to her handſome couſin; To that 


ain er an ineffectaal ſearch, the crou d, departed 
roal BY without the leaſt ſuſpicion. However, a few days 


4 1 
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Jer. Aer, e ot the gang being ſeized; information 
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_ dangers that they run, the fair diviſions that they 
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was given againſt the young woman, and ſhe v 
involved in the proſecution. Her charms, and he 
no leſs bewitching eloquence, made a great impteſ 
ſion on the minds of the judges and the ſpeQatcr, 
but the inexorable law felt no compaſſion, and ſhe 
was condemned to four years impriſonment. 

The pick-pockets, as I have already obſerye, 
form a claſs entirely apart. It is by trick and fir 
tagem, and not by force, that they attain ther 
ends; therefore they never have occaſion for arm. 
They do not unite in bodies, each perſon ads {x 
bimſelf; and they immediately convert every thing 
they acquire into ready money. 

There are ſome of them, who, by means di 
faſhionable clothes, inſinuate themſelves into the 
fiſt company, and their impudence is often crownet 
with ſucceſs. A fellow of this kind, called Ba. 
rington,/ renowned in London, on account of hi 
great dexterity, elegant manners, and boldneſs un- 
paralleled, ſtil} carries on his trade with great re. 
pPutation . Some years ſince, having ſlipt into the 
tate box at Drury-lane Theatre, he found mean, 

to ſteal from Prince Orlow a gold \nuS- box, adorned 
with the Empreſs of Ruſſia's picture, fet round 
with brilliants. His Highnefs having perceived the 
theft, requeſted that the culprit might be immed- 
ately puniſhed ; but when he was informed, that i 
was neceſſary that he himſelf ſhonld appear in perſon, 
he ſtifled his refentment, and the offender was te 
leaſed. N 4 Fo, et OE 
Nothing is more aſtoniſhing than the fidelity, | 
may even ſay the probity of theſe wretches, in re- 
gerd to one another: this appears in the mutui 


make of the ſpoil, and, in fine is perceptible thro 

their whole behaviour. This phœnomenon fully 
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juſtifies the Engliſh proverb, that, there in honour 
« among thieves.” | | | 

This ſhameful trade has been, If I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion, immortalized by Gay, in his 
Beggar's Opera, which is ſuch a favourite with the 
roſe, that it is repreſented in London, at leaſt 
thirty times a year. In this dramatic entartainment, 
you may ſce a band of thieves, with piſtols in their 
hands, celebrating their revek, and finging ſongs in 
honour of their profeſſion. Of courſe, much may 
de faid againſt the mortality of ſuch an entertain- 
ment; but it is lucrative to the theatre, on account 
of the witty ſallies with which it abounds, its ſin» 

arity, and the excellence of its muſic. _ | 

All the juſtices of the peace for the county of 
Middleſex, beſought Garrick, in the year 1777, to 
top the performance; but the Engliſh Roſcius did 
not chooſe to deprive himſelf of a piece, which 
ſeemed to be a mine of wealth. — | 
- Criminals are never carried to the King's-bench, 
or the Fleet, which are deſtined entirely for the 
confinement of debtors, but to other priſons, of 
which Newgate is the principal. They are there 
put in trons, but, except this,” which prudence 
evidently dictates, are never makreated. Their 
friends may vifit them, and are generally allowed 
to give them any relief, to alleviate thei unhappy 
fituation. There ts, however, a great difference 
betwen their dungeons, and the places where debtors 
are encloſed, who can ſcarce indeed be eonſidered 
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replies the other, bis gibbet, which you curſe, is 


felves. They never ſteal, but employ all the ſtra- 


all in the ſecret, and ſhare the earnings of their 
to quiet a clamorous creditor, who, duped with 
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Tyburn, after havirg gravely ſurveyed the galſonz, 
and all the preparations for his ſate, exclaimed, Wl mat 


O0, what an excellent trade would ours be, if this MR. dre 


& . -d machine was out of the way !” * Film 


© it, every pick-pocket would turn highwayman,” 
| Cheats ought to be mentioned-entirely by them. 


tagems that can be deviſed, to trick people out of 
their property, and convert the wealth of others 10 
their own uſe. Half of their buſineſs is to be well 
acquainted with the laus, for they always take care 
to carry their projeQts juſt ſhort of that point where 
the magiſtrate would interfere. They aſlociate to- 
gether, hire noble houſes, furniſh them with mag- 
nificent-furniture, and keep the moſt ſhewy car. 
rages. The valet de chambre and the footmen are 


employer. Sometimes the maſter puts on a livery, 


the brilliant appearance, has lett his goods, without 
ever having ſeen the maſter of the manſion. 
Concerning this ſubject, I could relate a thou - 
fand anecdotes, of a very uncommon kind, which 
1 heard during my ſtay in London; but as theſe 
agree ſo little with the mapners and cuſtoms of ali 
the other countries in Europe, they would be ac- 
counted ſo many fables. 39 5 * 

Lam now arrived at a ſubject unfortunately in- 
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m 
exhauſtible, I mean the women of the town. It i a 
well known how handſome the Engliſh ladies are, b 
and I am ſorry to add, that the greateſt part of this 0 
elaſs of women abuſe, in the moſt ſhameful manner, f 
the charms with which Nature has ſo pradigally 60 
endowed them. London is ſaid to conti filly g 
thouſand proſtitutes, without reckoning, e 4 
neſſes. The maſt wreiched of thefß e e 
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A PICTURE OF ENGLAND. 189 
#atrons, who lodge, board, and clothe them. The 
dreſs worn by the very loweſt of them is ſilk, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom which Tuxury has generally 
introduced into England. Sometimes they eſcape 
from their priſon, with their little wardrobes under 
their arms, and trade on their own bottoms, when, 
if they are unfortunate, or happen not to be econo- 
mical, they are foon dragged to gaol by their cre- 
_ f 8 „ 
The uncertainty of receiving payment makes 
the houſe-keepers charge them double the common 
price for their lodgings. They hire by the week a 
firſt floor, and pay for it more than the owner _ 
ives for the whole premiſes, taxes included. 
Without theſe, thouſands of houſes would be 
empty, in the weſtern parts of the town. In the 
pariſh of Mary-le-bone only, which is the largeſt 
and beſt peopled in the capital, thirty thouſand 
ladies of pleafnre reſide, of whom feventeen hun- 
deed are reckoned to be houſe keepers. Theſe 
live very well, and without ever being diſturbed by 
the magiſtrates. They are indeed ſo much their 
own miſtreſſes, that if a juſtice of the peace at- 
tempted to trouble them in their apartments, they 
might turn him out of doors; for as they pay the 
fame taxes as the other pariſhoners, they are conſe- 
quently entitled to the ſame privileges. 
Their apartments are elegantly, and ſometimes 
magnificently furniſhed ; they keep ſeveral ſervants, 
and ſome have their own carriages. Many of them 
have annuities paid them by their ſeducers, and 
ther . ſettlements into which they have ſurpriſed 
tar lovers in the moment of intoxication. The 


Fan of theſe women, even of the loweſt" of | 
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mem is always received as wars 5. the courts 
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ol their arms, in the moſt familiar manner. 
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The higher claſſes of theſe females are uncom- 
monly honeſt ; you may entruſt them with a purj 
crammed with gold, without running any riſk what. 
ever. They can never be prevailed upon to grant 
favours-to the lover of one of their companions, 
even if they are ſure that the circumſtance will 
be kept a profound ſecret. One of my friends made 
a propoſal of this kind, and was refuſed ; he re 
doubled his preſents his careſſes, but in vain; “I 
am, fir,” ſays ſhe, © an unhappy female, 
** obliged to live by this diſhonourable profeſſion; 
and Heaven is my witneſs, that I am in want of 
* money; but I will never conſent to have any 
connect ion with the acquaintance of my friend. 
If you were an Engliſhman, I might not be ſo 
difficult, but as you are a foreigner, I cannot, 
What opinion would you have of us, if I were 
< to gratify your wiſhes ?” Not ſatisfied with the 
excuſe, he ridiculed her delicacy, and tempted her 
with more money ; but, notwithſtanding her pover- 
ty, ſhe perſiſted in her refuſal, and all this from na- 
tional pride. * 

During the elections for members of parliament, 
it is not unuſual to ſee theſe ladies refuſe to barter 
their favours for large. ſums of money, and reſerve 
their charms for the purchaſe of votes, in favour of 
certain patriots, whom they eſteem. 
Such victues greatly leſſen the infamy of . 
profeſſion. I have ſeen many people of rank Walk 
with them in public, and allow them to Jar ap 
ave 
even beheld more than one miniſter plenipotentiary 
conyerſing publickly at Vauxhall, with females of 
this deſcription. Although their rank requires a de: 
 corym, which would be unneceſſary among the- 

Engliſh nobility ; yet theſe gentlemen eaſily a6cene: 
to the cuſtoms of a country, when they are 43 favour.” 
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A PICTURE OF ENGLAND. 191 
One of theſe ladies, called Kitty Fiſher, was very 


ount of the elegance and delicacy with which ſhe 
\criiced to Venus. She was indebted to Nature for 
n uncommon portion of beauty, judgment, and 
it, joined to a moſt agrecable and captivatiflg 
racity. - The union of ſo many perfections pro» 
ured the eſteem and faſcinated the deſires of thoſe 


01 ho prefer Cyprian delights to all the other plea- 
ale, irres of life. This lady knew her own merit; ſne 
on; lemanded a hundred guineas a night, for the uſe of 
© of ber charms, and ſhe was never without votaries, to 
any {MWvbom the offering did not ſeem tco exorbitant. 
nd, Among theſe was the late Duke of York, brother 


to the king; who one morning left fifty pounds on 
her toilet. This preſent ſo much offended Miſs 
Fiſher, that ſhe declared that her doors ſhould ever 


ere 
the be (hut againſt him in future; and to ſhew, by 
her the moſt convincing proofs, how much ſhe d:ſpiſed 


his preſent, ſhe clapt the bank-note between two 
ſlices of bread and butter, and eat it for her break- 
taſt, , FE 792 4 

The idea of the pleaſures to be enjoyed in the 


nt 

ba capital inſpires the girls in the country with the 
ve vwoſt longing defire to participate in them. Imagi- 
of {MW vation inflames their little heads, and preſents every 


object under an exaggerated appearance. The 
ir e of both ſexes, who have been ad 
k cated i a diſtance from town, imagine the mei 
d polis to reſemble that paradiſe promiſed to the Ma- 
e homerans, by their great prophet. Is it to be then 
y wondered at, that they form fo many little projects 
f to Wanden their homes, and reſide in the centre of 
aste? Or that a maiden, without experience, 
be ecafily deceived, when the propoſition 
E. oma lover ? $232 6 
. 1 amorous couple has no hopęsof get- 
0 ung parents“ conſent to their union, they 
r ſooliſhi, 
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lebrated, about twenty-five years ſince, on ac- £ 


che young man becoming more preſſing every di; 


happy. The ungrateful lover, after being ſatiate 
with her charms, abandons her: thus left withoy 


practicable in chat iſland. But if they were, ceul 


© and who has no one to ſpeak in her behalf ? And i 
me were willing, and fortunate enough to overcome 


Mech, till, yielding to neceſſity, ſhe is conſtrain! 
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fooliſhly think that they are obliged to run aus 
and they. accordingly make for London. This fas 
elopement raifes the indignation of the young u 
man's relations, who are deaf to her prayers, an 


the yields 10 his deſires, in the hope of being mon 


any help, alone, unknown, ſhe remains in the nid 
of an immeaſe city, where trick and intrigue every 
day produce the moſt atrocious and ſingular ſcena 

Some ſevere cenſor may here ſay, that in this de 
Florable ſituation ſhe might take the high road, ay 
beg her way to her fathcr's houſe, or having receive 
Tome education, ſhe might get into ſervice. The 
two reſources are impoſſible in England. Thy 
amiable proſeſſor Moritz. has already proved, by hi 
own example, that journeys on ſoot are entirely im 


2 young and beautiful creature venture to travel h 
herſelf? In the ſecond place, who would emplcy 1 
perſon whoſe character could not be aſcertaired, 


fo many diſadvantages, would, ſhe be permitted! 
Her hoſteſs, her creditors, the true or ſham officer 
of juſtice ; the moſt infernal ſchemes, and mok 
feandalovs practices, are employed againſt the pour 


to conſent to whatever is required of her. 

One nted not be aſtoniſhed, after this, to hen oY 
that there are ſo many unfortunate, women, wh ſr © 
often poſſeſs all the virtues, and all the good qui 1 1 
Uties which we admire and cheriſh in their fer; abi 
„beauty, mildneſs, education, principe ; 400 de 
even that delicate coy neſs, v hich is the maiſt poë-el nk 

ful attesstion to love. The ladies of plesſofe bor 
London actually give us an idea. of the cel bft 2 # 
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lecian courteſans, who charmed the heroes of 
thens, and whom the ſage Socrates himſelf often 
honoured with his viſits, .. 8 5 
Let it be recollected, however, that I now ſpeak 
poly of a few, for it is very uncommon, not to ſay 
:mpoſſible, to find ſuch precious qualities among 
thoſe vile proſtitutes, , whoſe kind of life flifles in 
heir. breaſts every ſeed of virtye, if any indeed 
ver exiſted therein. At all ſeaſons of the year, 
bey ſally out towards the duſk, arrayed in the 
oft gaudy colours, and fill the principal ſtreets. 
They accoſt the paſſengers, and offer to accompany 
hem: they even ſurround them in crowds,. ſtop 
and overwhelm them with carefles and entreaties. 
The better kind, however, content themſelves with 
alking about till they themſelves are addreſſed. 
Many married women, who live in the diſtant parts 
f the town, proſtitute themſelves in Weſtminſter, 
here they are unknown. I have beheld with 
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4 ſuprize, mingled with terror, S eight to 
plot ne years old make a proffer of their charnis; and 


ſuch is the corruption of the human heart, that even 
they have their lovers. Towards midnight, when the 
Young women have diſappeared, and the ſtreets be- 
ome deſerted, then the old wretches, of fifty . or 


ajned, 
And if 


come 


AY 
— Ixty years of age, deſcend from their garrets,. and 
mot ſack the intoxicated paſſengers, who are often, 


prevailed upon to ſatisfy their paſſions in the open 
lireet, with theſe female monſters. 8 
Beſides the immenſe number of women, who live 
ready furniſhed apartments, there ate many 


e poor 
rained 


: an noted houſes, ſituated in the neighbourhood of St. 
que wess where a great number are kept for people 

lex; of faſhion. A little ſtreet called King's Place is in. 
- aol i abltedby nuns of this order alone, who live under 


Nedireftion of ſeyeral rich abbeſſeſs. You may ſee, . 


en ſuperbly dothed at public places; and even 


wel 


Aae e of the” moſt expenſive kind. Each of theſe 
ls ON your titty K WW 
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,convents has a carriage and ſervants in livery, 
for the ladies never deign to walk any where, but 
In the Park. They pay for their lodgings and their 
board, and are entirely on the footing of penſioner, 
gum r by the-rules of the houſe. 
Ihe admiſſion into theſe temples is ſo exorhi. 
tant, that the mob are entirely excluded: there are 
indeed, only a few rich people who-can aſpire 0 
the favours of ſuch venal divinities. The cele. 
brated Fox uſed to frequent theſe places often before 
he became a miniſter; and even afterwards, drunk, 
as it were, with the pleaſures which he had enjoyed, 
he went from thence to move, aſteniſh and dire& 
the Houſe of Commons, by means, of his manly 
and convincing eloquence. It is very ſingular, tha 
this man, while he ſacrificed to Venus, and parti- 
cipated ſo oſten in her orgies, was always regulated 
by the maxims of an unimpeachable probity, and 
true patriotiſm ; the moment, however, that he 
devoted himſelf entirely to the ſtudy of politics, he 
ſtifled the ſpirit of libertiniſm, and with it theſe tuo 
virtues. 38 : 
There is in London a ſpecies of houſes called 
Bacx1os, the ſole intention of which is to pro- 
- cure .pleaſure. Theſe are magnificent building, 
and the furniture contained in them is not unworthy 
of the palace of a prince, They there procure 
every thing that can enrapture the ſenſes. They 
do not indeed, keep women, but they are inſtantly 
brought in chairs; and only thoſe who are cele- 
brated for their ſaſhion, their elegance, and their 
charms, have the honour of being admitted. The 
Engliſh preſerve their national phlegm in the midſt 
of their very pleaſures. It is impoſſible to form an 


dea of the gravity with which ery thing e con- 
ducted even in theſe houſes. Noiſe and tigt art 
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baniſhed ; the domeſtics ſpeak in a whiſper; and 
old men, and debauched youths, put every ſcheme. 
in practice to reſtore the proper tone to their nerves, 
which have been weakened by too much enjoyment, 
This kind of entertainment is very expenſive, 
und yet ſometimes the bognios are full all night 
long For the moſt part, they are ſituated within 
i few paces of the theatres, or are ſurrounded by 
tayerns- The profuſion of wealth waſted in them, 
occaſioned Beaumarchais, who was not unacquainted 
with the luxuries of Paris, to affirm, © That more 
« money is exhauſted during one night in the 
4 taverns and bagnios of London, than would main- 
tain all the SEvEN UNITED PROVINCES for 
« {ix months.“ 4 x 
A young gentleman, = native of Hampſhire, 
whoſe father never would give him permiſſion to 
viſit London, had ſcarce buried the old gentleman, 
and become maſter of his own perſon, and a for- 
tune of forty thoufand pounds ſterling, when he ſet / 
out for town. His ex for debauchery was ſo 
very great, that, inſtead of alighting at an inn, he 
went directly to a bagnio, and there demanded a 
lodging. They had never been aſked for this 
before ; but his inexperience, and his wealth, made 
them agree to every thing; and they immediately. 
began to project plans, which he was eager to ex- 
ecute. Cntinually ſurrounded by - ſharpers, and 
women of the town; intoxicated with mpſiggdave, . _ 
and wine, days and nights imperceptibly ggded on, 
and followed each other without being petcetved. . 
The ſcarceſt wines were drank by them, in the 
umoſt profuſion; they even made baths for their 
feet with champaign. For eleven days this luxu- 
Mz young maniac led this kind of Avg & when. * | 
Maget proper, at h, to make his arrtyal -- 
bel - Known: to one "of Aa. nw 'This gentleman's. ": 
179 e extreme: he however, immediateſy = 
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repaired to the inconſiderate youth, and painted the 


dangers and the ditagreeable | conſequences of this 
kind of life in ſuch lively colours, that he conſented 
to depart immediately. It was, however, kif 


| neceſſary that the bill ſhould be ſettled :: the hot 


demanded for theſe eleven days of wild debauchery, 


no leſs than twelve hundred guineas: The new 


Mrxrog however reſiſted the charge with indig. 


nation: the young man was arreſted, bail was given; 


and, to puniſh the perfidious addreſs with which he 
had attempted to ruin an inexperienced lad, a court 

of juſtice reduced the demand to a mere trifle, 
Were this abuſe, the natural conſequence of 


luxury and ſuperabundance, attempted: to be te- 


formed, ſuch a reformation, in a country like Eng- 


land, would be attended with the moſt pernicious 
If they were 


Nr 
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A young unmarried Engliſhman, with a. large 
fortune; ſpends but a ſmall thare of it on his com- 
mon expences; the greateſt part is deſtined to his 
pleaſures, that is to ſay, to the ladies. A tavern- 
keeper; in Drurv-lane, prints every year an account 
of the women of the town, entitled, ZZarri”s Liſt 
of  Covent-Garden Ladies. In it the moſt exact 
deſcription-is given of their names, their lodgings, 
their faces, their manners, thcir talents, and even 
their tricks. It muſt of courſe happen, that there 
will ſometimes be a little degree of partiality in theſe 
details: however, notwithſtanding this, eight thou- 
fand copies are fold annually. „ 

The Engliſh women are ſo handſome, and the 
deſire to pleaſe them, anc to obtain their favours, is 
ſo urdent and fo general, that it is not in the leaſt 
ſarprizing, that thoſe iſlar ders ſhould hold a certain 
unnatural crime in the utmoſt abhorrence. They 
ſpeak in no part of the world with fo much horror of 
this infamous paſſion, as in England. The puniſh» - 
ment by law is impriſcnment, and the pillory.—, 
With this accuſation, it is, however, better to fuffer 
death at once; for, on ſuch an occaſion, the fury - 
of the populace is unbounded, and even the better 
ſort of. people have no compaſſion for the culprit. * 
It is very uncommon to ſee a perſon convicted, and 
puniſhed for this crime: not on «ccount of the 
paucity of the numbers charged with perpetrating it, 
but becauſe they never yield io ſuch a brutal apper 
lite but with the utmoſt precaution, | 

A criminal proſecution was commenced, on 2 
charge of this kind, againſt Foote, the celebrated 
comedian, about a year before his death. The 
Wirt ch actor ſoon after appeared upon the ſtage, in 
dope f his gayeſt charaQers; but the noiſe frem 
fu, and the epithet made uſe of, and repeated 
N box to, box, entirely diſconcerted him. At 

e obtained liberty to ſpeak. He then aſſured 
2x8 _ the 
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the audience that he was innocent, and beſougbt 


them not to condemn him unheard: he promiſed to 
demonſtrate before a court of juſtice the falſity ang 


the malice of the accuſation ; and added that, until 


he had fully eſtabliſhed his innocence, he would 
not aſpire to the continuance of that favour with 
v hich the public always had honoured him. 
The ſpeQators were appeaſed. He aQted his part 
and received the uſual plaudits: he alſo gained his 
caule Fe ; | 

Ihe cuſtom ſo common in other parts of Europe, 
of men's /aluting each other, is Icoked upon with 
the utmoſt indignation in England. A foreigner 
who would attempt ſuch a thing in the ſtreets of 
London, would in all probability be inſulted by the 
populace. Inſtead of embracing, they ſhake band. 


. _ *This ceremony repeated more or leſs often, expreſſes 


the different degrees of good will, friendſhip and 
eſteem. People ſometimes act this pantomime in 
ſuch a forcible manner, that they make each others 
hands and arms ache. : | 
I Liſſirg is not allowed among the men, this 
Prohibition is amply recompenced by the right ef 
Publicly embracing the ladies. The huſbands them- 
felves are not vexed at this agreeable cuſtom. Nei- 
ther jealouſy nor ſhame can prevent it; practice has 


dus rendered a faſhion entirely indifferent, which 


in Italy, would be regarded as a preſumption which 


the offender could only expiate wite his blood. 
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; part ll The manner of Iving in England —Coffee houſer—Lloyd's 
—Aſurance Offices — Domeſtic Cuſtoms —T he Contraſt be- 
tween French and Engliſh Dinner: —Cookery—Liquor, 
—Dreſs—Singular Requeſt to the King Servant 
Sunday—Good-nature of the People— Boxing —Marſbal 
Saxe's Diſpute with a Scavenger—T he King of Bath. 


Tu E Engliſh live in a very remarkable manner. 
They riſe late, and ſpend moſt of the morning, 
either in walking about town or ſitting in the coffee- 
houſes. There they not only read the newſpapers, + 
but tranſa& buſineſs. Aſſociations, inſurances, bets, 
the trade in foreign bills; all theſe things are not 


They there form connections, conclude bargains, 
talk of the. intrigues and cabals of the court, criticife _ . 
works of genius and art, and enter into patriotic 
reſolutions concerning the good of the ſtate, * 
Each profeſſion has its own particular coffee» _ 
houſe; ſuch as lawyers, the military men, the 
learned and men of wit. 1 
Tbere are ſeveral dozens of theſe around the 
Royal Exchange, where more buſineſs is tranſacted 
than in the Exchange itſeif. That of Lloyd's in a 
particular manner deſerves to be noticed; I do not 
think- that there is another equal to it in all the 
world. Thoſe merchants who ſpeculate in inſut- 
cen and who in 1778 amounted to fix hundred, 


j 


* 


only talked of, but executed in theſe public places.” & 
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ſſemble there. They ſubſcrih ten gui neas a piece 
dT: annum, and by, means of that ſum, carry on 
an immenſe fore ignæcreſgindence with all the coun. 
ies in Europe. i bi 
This ſocicty ca recedves ine earlieſſ and 
moſt authentic intelſigence, te ſpeing the politics d 
the commerce of all the nations irhabiting the four 
quarters of the globe. * They often inform goven- 
met of..circum ſtances that they would not know ti] 
long, after from their miniſters and their agents; and 
which, perhaps, they would never otherwiſe hear 
of, The ſpirit of. order and exaQtneſs, introduced 
into their mtereſting regulations, is fo perfect, that 
the moſt extraordinary news receives a certain de- 
gree of authenticity by coming from that place. 
As theſe gentlemen, in common with the reſt of 
the nation, are famous for their public ſpirit, they 
are not barely contented with informing their par- 
ticular friends, but tranſcribe their intelligence into a 
bock, for the inſpeRion of the nation at large. They 
. *t'o publiſh the arrival of all veſſels, whether Eng- 
fiſh or fereign, that come into any of the ports of 
England. There is not cne of theſe, whoſe good 
or bad properties they are unacquainted with. They 
alſo know their age, the character of the captain, &c, 
& c. Being compoſed almoſt entirely of rich mer- 
chants, there is no danger of loſing the ſum aſſured, 
but, in Caſe of a general bankruptcy ; and ſuch is their 
known probity, and reputation, that ey are often, 
in doubtſut caſes, appointed umpires by foreign 
Natcs, | | 
An Engliſh-coffee houſe has no reſemblance to a 
French or German one, You neither ſee billiards 
nor backgammon tables; you do. not even hear the 


= 


leaſt noiſe ; every body ſpeaks in a low tone, fot 


| ſear of diſturbing the company. They frequent 


them pope to read the Papers, a talk that is 


abſolutely neceſſary in that country. 
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- The dinners of the Engliſn, like all their domeſ- 
ic cuſtoms; have ſomething peculiar to themſelves, 
By ſuppoſing every thing to be entirely oppoſite to 
what it is in Paris, one may form a juſt idea of 
theſe houſes in London, where the old faſhions are 
ſtill kept up. The n1mber of people who live iu- 
the Anglo-Gallic ſtyle is very ſmall. _ 
Soup, which is the*firſt diſh in France, never 
appears on any table in London. The French eat 
x great deal of bread, and very little meat; the 
Engliſh much meat, and little bread. Joints, in 
France, are either roated or boiled to rags ; they 
eat them almoſt raw in England. Ragouts, ſauces, 
and made diſhes, are the delicacies of the French; 
the Engliſh are for what is ſimple and natural; they 
even puſh this taſte too far. The tables of the for- 
mer are often too ſmall for the diſhes; the enter- 
tainments of the latter conſiſt of two or three large 
pieces of meat, or of prodigious pies, in which 
ſome hundreds of birds are entombed, _ | 
The deſert, in France, is compoſed: of fruits and 
confectionary; in England, of large cheeſes. Among 
one nation, they eat more than they drink; among 
they o her, they drink mere than they eat, and 
„ oma pc as the chief article in a re- 
1 | | bs Cog Ts 
The Engliſh are in a hurry during their meals, 
that they may ſooner indulge this paſſion, The 
ladies then leave them to enjoy themſelves with” 
greater freedom. Politics immediately commence, 
and -bealths continually go round; each gueſt pro- 
poſes a toaſt in his turn, the maſter of the houſe” 
having firſt given his. They then fill their glaſſes, 
and, naming either a miniſter or a beauty, empty 
them in a moment. 15 5 
WMapkins, which have been diſuſed for twent 
fears, are now beginning to be introduced. Thofe 
We ag attached to the old cuſtoms, ridicule tbe 
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They change the knife and fork with every plate. 


prejudices entertained againſt their manner ef dre{. 


ſimplicity in the dreſſing, that alone generates ſuch 
. Prejudices in the breaſts of ſtrangers.” 


| ſelves during tne winter, with warm“ beer mixed 


ſo very fond of port-wine, Which is ſold at à high 


dear, on account of the duties: notwi 
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uſe of them. This precaution, they ſay, is only 
neceſſary for children; grown perſons have no occz. 
ſion for them, as they can cover themſelves with 
| the table cloth, which is of an extraordinary length, 


They do not uſe theſe inſtruments indifferently in 
either hand, as in all the other nations in Europe; 
the fork is always in the left, and the knife in the 
right hand. It is by this method, which is infinitely 
more commodious than ours, that you may imme. 
diately know an Engliſhman before he has ſpoken a 
ſingle word, - 

The diſcredit into which Engliſh cookery ha 
fallen among foreigners, proceeds entirely from the 


ſing victuals. But who, in the whole world, would 
not prefer fleſh full of ſucculent and nouriſhing juices, 
to thoſe roaſted meats which are inſipid to the taſte, 
if not eaten with an unwholeſome ſauce ? I have 
known ladies brought up very delicately, and uſed 
to all the elegancies of foreign tables, who, on their 
firſt arrival in London, have been diſguſted with 
the viQuals ; but they ſoon changed their minds, and 
found them very agreeable aſterwards. It is the 


; 


Their drinks alſo are remarkable, on account of 
the ſingular mixtures of which they are compoſed, 
Sillabub for example, is a compoſition of red wine, 
milk and ſugar. The common people enjoy them- 


with bitter eſſences, and with ale in which gin, 
ſugar, -and eggs have been boiled: together. It is 
the ir attachment to ſtrong liquors, that makes them 


price. Burgundy and champaign are exceedingly: 
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this, the conſumption of theſe wines is very great 
in London, where they like every thing that is 

rful and beady. Although cyder is allowed to 
be equally agreeable, yet it is drunk only in the 
diſtant counties. 4- 

They are peculiarly attached to porter : on this 
account, there are no leſs than eight thouſand ale- 
houſes in the metropolis and its neighbourhood. In 
theſe all ranks are mixed and confounded together : 
it is not uncommon to meet with even perſons of 
quality there.—It is well known that Swift and 
Sterne frequented them, to ſtudy the human heart. 

The impoſt on coffee is ſo great, that it pays a 
duty of more than ſeven pence a pound. This does 
not, indeed, leſſen the conſumption ; the exorbitant 

ice, however, occaſions it to be drunk very weak. 

his cuſtom is ſo prevalent, that even the richeſt 
people will not uſe it when ſtrong; the moſt con- 
temptible tradeſman in all Germany drinks better 
coffee than they do. In reſpe& to tea, the Engliſh 
are, on the other hand, uncommonly nice: and it is 
calculated, that they conſume more of this commo- 
dity than all the reſt of Europe. Thouſands of- . 
people live on on this beverage, and bread and butter, 
which is ſaid to corre& its bad qualities; but they 
take care that the one is good, and the other ſtrong. _ 
Our manner of drinking it, would nat in the leaſt - 
agree with them; for that they may the better en- 
Joy the flavour of the herb, they colour it with only 
two or three drops of milk. | | 
- They generally eat wheaten bread. The prodi- 
gious ſwarm of Germans ſettled in London, have 
prevailed on ſome bakers to make rye bread; the 
ſale of it is, however, very confined, for my coun- 
trymen themſelves ſoon prefer the other. I have 
offered it to their beggars, and even they have re- 


it, 
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It is ſurpriſing, that mankind generally have an 
invincible diſguſt to all the viands which they have 
not been uſed to during their infancy. This ſingu- 
lar averſion, which we perceive in all nations, can 
never be overcome but by the moſt preſſing wan, 
Sour creut, a compoſition long unknown among the 
Engliſh, has been very beneficial to their Cailyr, 
cuing diſtant voyages; and yet, it was necellary 
to take infinite pains to reconcile them to this ant. 
{corbutic nouriſhment. 

It was not until Captain Cook's ſecond expedi. 
tion, that, exhorted and encouraged by the two 
Forſters, the ſeamen uſed themſelves to it. During 
that tedious and dangerous navigation in the 1 
known ſeas, one man alone periſhed, and it wa; 
to this compoſition that the fortunate circumſtance, 
of which, til then, there had been no example, 
was generally attributed. Government have there- 
tore taken the proper precautions, that no ſhip of 
war, deſtined for a long voyage, thould be unpro- 
vided with this exccllent preventive. 

It is abſolutely neceſſary that travellers ſhould 
cor form themſelves to the manners of every ch. 
mate, in reſpect to diet. Diſeaſe, and even death 
1:felf, are the fad conſequences of this neglect; and 
1 could cite a number of examples to this purpoſe. 
The Eaſt Indies become graves to thouſaris of 
uropeans, merely becauſe they chooſe to live there 
in the ſame manner as in their native country, 
Without this caprice, the projected journey through 
Arabia would have ſucceeded, and N1EBUUR had 
not returned alone. 

A ſoggy air, and neuriſhing food, make it neceſ- 
ſary to drink ſtrong liquors in 1 — Thoſe WhO alter 
uſe water often loſe their health, and ſometimes thei: Wl - It 
lives. I he ſame effects would attend the uſe of base 
the. Engliſh regimen in Italy, where the burning © Witop 
Wats require, fkerbets, cooling liquors, und other 
cuſtoms, and, in one word, a a dif erent manner of. 
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living. It is very common to hear ſtrangers blame 
the climate, inſtead of the unhappy conſequences 
of impolitic negligence. | | 

The Engliſh are unfortunately led away, beyond 

ill the other countries in Europe, by the luxuries of 
greſs, which every day ſeems to increaſe.” Twenty 
years ago, gold and ſilver lace was not worn but at 
court, and the theatres; perſons elegantly attired 
aways rode in carriages. The people crowded 
about a gentleman who walked in full dreſs, either 
in the ſtreets or the Park; they never uſed ſwords, 
and the beaus wore their hats. Except the laſt cuſ- 
on, none of the others prevail. One now often 
meets with laced cloaths; even the common people 
meti mes appear in embroidered veſts, In general, 
however, the Engliſh ſtill wear plain broad cloth, 
both in ſummer and winter, but it is of the fineſt 
kind; a common tradeſman will uſe no other, 
They do not cover themſelves with peliſſes, but 
great coats, which guard againſt the cold in winter, 
andthe rain in ſpring and autumn, | 

t is in this ſimple dreſs that the miniſters of ſtate . 
walk about the flreets and public places, without 
being followed by a ſingle domeſtic, | 

The Englith in gencral, even thoſe of the mid- 

Cling claſs, wear very excellent linen, and change it 
cally, The finencis of the fhirt and ſtockings, a 
good hat and the beſt of ſhoes, diſtinguiſh a man in 
opulent circumſtances ; no attention whatever is 
paid to the coat. The richeſt citizens frequent the 
Change in cloathes very old, and much worn. The 
cuſtom of wearing rich buttons prevails more than 
ever within theſe few years; fo that a ſimple frock 
dten coſts more than a laced one. Res; 

t is almoſt in ſpite of themſelves that the Engliſh, 
bixeadbpted the cuſtom of dreſſing their hair; the 
people employed in that buſineſs are the moſt inex- 
bert of any i Europe, . AT4 
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Some years ſince, the wig-makers of London 
preſented a very ſingular petition to the king, he. 
ſeeching the fovereign to cut off his hair, and wear 3 
wig: “ Your majeſty's example, ſaid they,“ vil 
& be followed by every one; and our trade, which 
& is now ruined, will ſoon acquire its wonted con. 
& ſequence and celebrity.” The king laughed at 
this pleaſant requeſt, but did not think proper to 
grant it. oe {ROE 

I have already more than once had occaſion to 
mention fome characteriſtic traits of the Engliſh 
nation. The great difference betwixt them and the 
reſt of Europe, proceeds entirely from the liberty 
which they enjoy, and which gives occaſiontog 

thouſand extraordinary and ſingular cuſtoms. 
It is not according to our ideas that we ought to 
calculate the ſpace that ſeparates the different claſſes 
of men in that monarchico-republican government, 

"This obverſation extends even to ſervants. Ihe 
firſt man in the kingdom is cautious of ſtriking bi 
domeſtics ; for they not only may defend themſelves 
againſt him, but alſo commence an action in : 
court of juſtice : in ſuch a caſe, a pecuniary recom- 
pence, and many diſagreeable circumſtances, are 
ſure to follow. They obſerve with a great deal of 
reaſon, that as poverty and dependance contribute 
very little to the happineſs of this life, it would be 
extremely cruel to aggravate the lot of thoſe who 
are obliged to live in ſervitude, by a conduct unau- 
thoriſed by the laws. If a ſervant commits a fault 
not puniſhable by the magiſtrate, his maſter can 
only diſmits him. 

"Thoſe will be mach deceived, who may from 
thence imagine, that an Engliſh footman will conſe- 
quently be impertinent. On the contrary, I am 
convinced, that no part of Europe abounds wth 
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character, and the largneſs of their wages, all tend 


L 
N N to keep them in good order, and inſpire them at 
ear z I once with zeal and activity. Wy 
vill One is alſo aſtoniſhed at the politeneſs and promp- 
hich MM titude with which he is attended at taverns and 
con. Ml coffee-houſes : a circumſtance which but ill correſ- 
ed 2: bonds with the pride of the nation: it muſt how= 
er to Never, be recollected, that the waiters always expect 
2 gratification, and that, in ſome of the principal 
n to bouſes, this amounts to a great ſum in the courſe of 
gli the year, 3 | | 
the The ſcandalous practice of giving vails, ſo much 
erty in vogue twenty years ago, is now almoſt entirely 
tos WM baniſhed: it exiſts no where but among the lower 
'1/" WM orders of the people. Formerly a viſitor was obliged 
it to to diſtribute a great deal of money among the ſer- 
aſſes WM vaots, when he dined with a man of quality: fo 
ent, tat it was much cheaper to go to a tavern, than to 
The WW zccept of ſuch an invitation. It is to Lord Cheſ- 
z bis WY terficld that the Engliſh are indebted for the aboli- 
Ives lion of this cuſtom: his repreſentations had ſuch 
n a {MW veight with the nobility, that they unanimouſly 
om. Wl 2gre<d to diſcountenance it. | -þ 


The appearance of the female domeftics will 
perhaps, a{toniſh a foreizner more than any thing 
ute in London. "They are in general handſome and 
| be Vell clothed : their dreſs has the appearance of ſome 
who WW taſte, and their converſation ſuch as if they had 
au- kept the beſt company. A ſtranger is apt to be 
aut WY embarraſſed at the firſt, and can ſcarce imagine that 
can they are not gentlewomen. They are uſually clad © - 

in gowns well adjuſted to their ſhapes, and hats 
om WM adorned with ribbands. There are ſome who even 
aſe» WI wear, filk and ſattin, when they are dreſſed. H 
their, work conſiſts in keeping the houſe neat, 
nh Wing the furniture. To this employment t 
read for a few hours in the morning; and after. 
„„ | | wet, | 
"1 © = | | 
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that of an opulent and a faſhionable perſon; ſhe 


carried to ſo high a degree of perfection, among 
the 
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that, all the reſt of the day is entirely at their un Ne lo! 
diſpoſal. 1 | way, 
As to a lady's maid, the eye of the moſt ſkilfu I bouſe, 
connoiſſeur can ſcarcely diſtinguiſh her from the Meut bi: 


miſtreſs. The appearance of a waiting-woman is ce ho 
aced. 


uſually accompanies her lady in public, expects par. Wh 
ticular attention to be paid to her, and, after ſome. {Miolt!ins 
years of ſervice, generally receives a ſmall annuity Mnmed 
which makes her comfortable for life. hey at 

When out of place, ſervants of all denomingi. Wi is no 
ons apply to a Tegiſter-office ; a ſingular inſtituticn, the ma 
known only in that country, by means of which ans © 
they are immediately provided with employment, ſrecau 

Sunday is very ſtrictly obſerved in England; ad be 8' 
as all kinès of work, even muſic, are prohibited, Panthe 
that day is therefore uſually deſtined to the pleaſure te mi 
of the country. All the citizens who have counry. dere. 
houſes, repair to them on Saturday afternoon, to The 
make preparations for their friends on the fellowing inſtanc 
day. The prodigious number of ale-Houſcs and (om, 
taverns, ſituated near the capital, is then ful of walks 1 
perſons of both ſexes; and, contrary to the general M e 
uſage, an ordinary is kept for their reception. Al he met 
the great roads around London are alo crowde! fror ifi 
with carriages, horſes, and foot paſſengers; and! duch, 
may fai:ly aſſert, that three-fourths of the inhabit: t 
ants of the capital keep the Sabbath in this mar- "© me 
_.-: | aſſiſtan 

It is very ſingular, that theſe weekly revel: hands, 
never occaſion any diſtuivances, or exceſſes of any y thoſ 
kind. | unely 

It ſeems to me, that no better proof need be oſed tt 
alledged of the good nature of the Engliſh ; than "eat th 
their deportment en all public occaſions. One 15 Lew p 
aſteni ſned to obſerve compaſſion, benevolence, geb 


nercſity, and, in one word, all the ſocial virtues, The P 
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the loweſt of the people. If a ſtranger loſes his 
way, and happens to aſk for any particular ſtreet or 
houſe, the firſt perſon whom he meets will point 
out his road, and even accompany him, without 
the hope of any recompence ; no ene ever experi- 
nced a refuſal. e | | 
When afry .embarraſſment is occaſioned by the 
joſtling of coaches in a narrow ſtreet, the people 
immediately flu to relieve them, and reftore order; 


bey are perfectly ſatisfied with thanks. In Paris, 


Eis not unuſal to ſee blood ſpilt on ſuch occaſions; 
the magiſtrates, 'herefore, diftribite-ſoldiers in all 
parts of the city, to preſerve tranquility. Such a 
precaution is never made uſe of in London; yet 
the greateſt regvlarity prevails at Ranelagh, the 
panthecn, and other public places, notwithſtandin 
the multitude of carriages which are aſſemble 
there. oy 

The king of England, in 1784, gave an amiable 
inſtance of the humanity ſo general in that king- 
dom, Happening to ftroll in one of the agreeab 
walks in the neighbourhood of Richmond, without 
any other company than that of ſome of his ſons, 
he met with a poor villager, who had been ſelling 
proviſions in the town, His cart was ſtruck in a 
euch, and having no help, he was attempting in 
van to get it out. Without deliberating a moment, 
ie monarch, aided by his children, went to his 
ſiftance, and immediately relieved it with his own 
hands, The peaſant, unacquainted with the rank 
I thoſe who had come ſo generouſly and oppor- 
anely to his ſuccour, in the joy of his heart, pro- 
oſed to carry them to the neareſt ale-houſe, and 
eat them with a pot of beer, His offer produced 


L few pieces of gold in return, and their departure 
e him time to recover from his aſtoniſhment, 
Ihe preſent which occaſioned this charming 
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action to be known, at the ſame time betrayed il Whe 
author. | | | gers 
On any public commotion, when the people ru I ran) 
into the ſireets, and aſſemble in crowds, the great Ine n 
care is taken leſt any accident ſhould happen to the Mn. 1 
women and children, whom they either make rconM,,Aic 
for, or carry in their arms, that they may be betet youl 
_ ſeen. . 5 mptec 
A lady of faſhion, the wife of a miniſter fron in t 
one of the German courts, when coming out of the. fell 
play-houſe, happened to get into a crowd, where reſe 
the preſſure was extreme, and the danger of hee ent. 
ſituation the more alarming, as ſhe expected in ine m 
few days to become a mother. At the moment wntry 
when ſhe was about to faint, a perſon who ſup-Brding 
ported her with his arm, cried out, GentlemaMik.rful 
© make room, I beſeech you, for a lady with chill iht, 
« who is ſuddenly taken ill.” She herſelf hu vas t 
often aſſured me that a thunder-bolt could not hat count 
more quickly diſperſed the mob, than this exclam»Mich vic 
tion. Every one immediately gave way, and ſhe :med 
| Juckily got to her carriage without any furte WWerding 
delay. | | vhatſo 
In the year 1780, when the dregs of the peop ho w; 
ng aQted the GOR DO NIA D, and made conflagrationWroſccy 
their paſtime, theſe wretches never carried thi hive x 
violence ſo far as to attack a woman; even thoſe f thef 
the catholic religion were in perfect ſafety. Wia banks. 
the populace, who were enraged againſt the ach. In ſi 
biſhop of York, were about to ſet fire to his hoult ermin; 
Mrs. Markham, his wife, appeared at the windo,hcQatc 
and addreſſed them in the following terms: Gere. 
« tlemen, a lady has this very moment been taken Wille pri 
& in labour here; and as it is impoſſible to remoe Her, {, 
4% her and the infant, I hope that you have tog qua 

«© much humanity to occaſion their death.” Tag 
ingenious 2 bod the proper effe@, 2nc 1 
5 tl 1 . "I MX 
crow inſtantly d 2 * Who 
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ayed iu When a quarrel happens in the ſtreets, the paſ- 
ners immediately interfere. Perſons of the high- 
ple ruin rank do not heſitate for a ſingle moment to be- 
greatel {Mme mediators: The day after my arrival in Lon- 
1 to ideen, 1 had an opportunity of being a Witnels to this 
e rconfr.Qice in an affair where I myſelf was intereſted, 
e bitter young jeW, a native of Germany, having at- 
| mpted to cheat me in the moſt bare-faced man- 
rin the world, I felt myſelf ſo much piqued at 


r from 


of bee fellow's impudence, that I cculd not contain 

where y reſentment. The cuſtoms of the Engl.ſh be. 
of here entirely unknown to me, I acted exaQtly in the 

ed in ame manner as I ſhould have done in my native 

omen dont y, on finding my honour wounded. I ac- 
o ſup-WWdingly ſeized the culprit by the collar, who, 
lemon er of my reſentment, cried out with all his 
chile icht, and ſoon gathered a crowd around us. As 
If bu was not ignorant of the language, I immediately 
t hae counted the circumſtance which gave occafion to 
lam ¶ Nich violence. Some of the people, however, in- 


d ſhe 


a vrmed me, in the moſt polite terms, that, ac- 
er 


erding to the laws of that country, no offence 
yharſoe ver could warrant my behaviour. The jew, 
ho was conſcious of his guilt, did not chooſe to 
roſecute me, but eſcaped as faſt as he could, and 
we me time to profit by the juſt obſervation 
theſe worthy people, and to return them my 
anks, | . | 

in ſimilar diſputes, when the parties agree 1o 
erminate their differences by a boxing-match, the 
ectators, far from oppoſing them, encourage the 
lea, This cuſtom, which proceeds from certain 
alle principles of courage and equality, is, not, hows 


eople 
ation 
theit 
oſe of 
Vhea 
arch- 
oule, 
dow, 
Gen. 
aken 


no'* er, ſo much in faſhion as formerly. Even perſons 
BF! Quality were not heretofore aſhamed of en- 
Tu eng in ſuch quarrels. They have of late, how- 
! vein. 


9 : 


ait the glory of them entirely to the popu- 
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lace, who, being no longer animated by their etig 
ple, begin now to have leſs reliſh for them. Ines att 

The two combatants ſtrip to the waiſt, and att rec 
each other with their %,; a ring is then imme 
ately formed by the populace. His ſecond aflifls th 
perſon who falls, wipes the ſweat from his body, 2 
re-animates his courage. When they fight © 


ſtage, each is alſo attended by a bottle heller, wh this r 
u aſnes hi> friend's face, and uſually. ſqueezes a lem ſweef 
into his mouth. "The fight often laſts half an hau ength 
and ſometimes longer, tiil- one of the parties ee erefor 
clares that he is vanquiſhed :— this they call gy; had | 
in. The viQor, who is often more hurt than Hing 
perſon whom he has conquered, is then condud the | 


home in triumph by the ſpectators. 

It is not in the power of prejudice itſe!f to ff 
in the hearts of that people, the eſteem uhch 
courageous conduct always infpires. I my ſelt hy 
pened to be preſent at a rt betwixt an Engliſnm mne me 
and a Frenchman. The firſt was looked upon unter 
a maſter in the ſcience of boxing; the other was ig 
norant of the firſt principles of the art; he there 
fore entirely confided in His ſtrenght, which, | 
deed, ſo effectually befriended him, that he ſtud 
his adverſary to the ground with the firſt blow, an 
rendered him unable to continue the combat, |t 
ſeemed as if this lu had deflroyed the nations 
hatred, ſo forcibly impreſſed in the breaſts of th 
ſpectators; every one was eager to overwhelm tht 
victorious Frenchman with praiſes and careſſes; the 
afterwards joined to treat him at an ale- houſe. 

The art of boxing has certain rules, from whid 
no one ever departs; whoever attempts to inf 
them, becomes immediately expoſed to the fury a 
the populace. For example, when one party tis 
his adverſary muſt not ſtrike him; and the 'comou 
is immediately to ceaſe, on either of them acknom 


ledging himſelf to have beep beaten. 
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rene On the event of theſe battles, which are ſome- 
Ibs attended with fatal conſequences, conſiderable 
da frequently depend; it is not uncommon, jow- 
mmegWher, to hear the combatants who are generally i in- 
Mitts th ;rated by hatred alone, cry out, on thele occafions, 
xdy, u That they fight tor love!“ 

ht The celebrated Marſhal Saxe was once challenged 
r, tis manner, by a ſcavenger who was employed 
alem ſweeping the ſtrects. He, relying on his amazing 
in hon ength, accepted the propolal; the ſcavenger, 
ies deferefore, began to ſtrip according to cuſtom ; but 
e had ſcarce taken of his ſhirt, when the Marſhal 
140 ng him by the arms, to the great aſtoniſhment 
ncude the ſpectators, threw him with the ſame eaſe as 
he had been a truls of ſtraw, into his own cart ; 

o ll bere he ſtruggled along time with his hands and 
vh ch Wet, and was very near being ſtifled in the mud. 

lt h The Engliſh uſed formerly to fight duels in the 
iſhma me manner as other nations; but the puritans diſ- 
pon ¶¶ontenanced til i barbarous cuſtom. "Thekg 
was ts, who would allow no other rule of | 
ther en that preſcribed by the bible, having found] 
ch, ing therein to authorize this ſpecies of combat? 
truck a. decided averſion to it. At laſt, Cromwell, Fs * 
v, i” enatting ſevere laws againſt this practice abo-- 
at, led it entirely, This was, perhaps, the firſt 
atio me that fanaticiſm ever Neo ſuch happy con- 
of Mauences. 

Im 119 Within theſe laſt fifty years, howener, duels have. 

3 he eson to be again in vogue, in the ſame proportion 

a boxing has declined. But as every thing in 
at country is different from what it is Aſewhere, 
lo happens that this cuſtom, which in other King- 
umz is confined to a certain rank, has ro beunds, 
em. You may there ſee prieſts, merchants, 


bo ks terminated their differences with a caſe of 


94. 


a bo 25 Ns Some 
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Some years ſince, two Negroes in livery fought 
each other in this manner. As the ſtage continually 
ſatiriſes ſuch extravagancies as theſe, this ridiculous 


Practice is now diſcountenanced. 


The Engliſh are ſtill very fond of cold baths, 
There are a prodigious number of theſe in London, 
where one may bathe daily at the rate of a guinez 
per annum. This practice is much recommended 
by the beſt Engliſh phyſicians. The antient Romans 
were alſo very much addicted to it. It was by theſe 
means that Antonius Muſa reſtored the health of 


the emperor Auguſtus. The ſenate, on account of 


this cure, remunerated him with:a magni ficient pre- 
ſent, and erected a ſtatue to his memory, which 
was placed with that of Eſculapius. Septimus Se- 


verus made uſe of the cold bath daily; and as he 


reſided a long time in Britain, it is probable that 


he introduced the practice into that iſland. The 


Saxons borrowed the cuſtom from the antient 


Britons. 


England poſſeſſes many mineral ſprings, a great 
number of which ſtill retain the names of the ſaints 
after whom they were formerly called. The foun- 
tains were the firſt chriſtain preachers baptiſed their 
converts, inſpired a certain religious veneration, 
and were eſtemed hh. The monks, taking ad- 
vantage of ſuch prejudices, attributed in their 
legends certain miraculous virtues'to theſe places, 
= they had firſt diſcovered their natural effects. 


Of all the waters in England, thoſe of Bath are 
the moſt remarkable; they were known even by 


the Romans, who conſecrated them to Minerva. 


The Britons call this place Eats PALLADDUR, 
or the City of Pallas. 


Bath is a handſome town, and the publigqbuild- 


ings which it contains are really magnificent It is 
not only reſorted to by the ſick, but even by . 
8 | Y bea 1 
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ught J health, whom the variety of pleaſures to be ſeen 
there, attracts from every part of the three king- 
ulous M doms- The ſeaſon when it is moſt frequented is the 
beginning of the winter, Zo: 4d | 
To regulate the diverſions, and preſerve order 
and regularity amongſt ſuch a prodigious number of 
people, who are at the ſame time rich and free, it 
has been thought proper to chooſe a perſon who is 
filed KinG or BATH; to whom the moſt entire 
obedience is paid, in regard to every thing that 
concerns the general good. This convention is 
made and agreed to by the firſt people in the king- 
dom, who regularly frequem the place, and main- 
tain their ſovereign in his prerogatives. This ſitua- 
tion is equally honourable and lucrative, for it pro- 
duces a revenue of ſixreen hundred pounds ſterling 
annually, It is for life, unleſs great and forcible 
reaſons oblige the ſubjeQs to detbrone their mo- 
iert arch. 3 5 
This eminent poſt is uſually given to ſome gen- 
reat tleman, who joins to much experience a conſider- 
ints MW able portion of wit, gaity, and knowledge of the 


un- world, All theſe qualities, together with an extra- 
heir WM ordinary ta'ent . for .inventing new pleaſures, and 
on, aranging elegant entertainments, were united in an 


ad- pry of the name of Naſh, who for many 


z S © * f 


heir ars ruled Bath with an unlimited ſway. He died 
ces, in 1761, and was greatly lamented: by his whole 
ts, kingdom. 2 e 

are The throne is at preſent filled by a gentleman. 
by BY who was formerly a captain in the army. 1 9 
va. | | 185 | 

R, 
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CHAPTER KXI. 


Charader of the Engliſb Ladies —Of the Nobili Min. 
fical anecdotes— Hon. Mr. Montague—Lotteries—1n- 
furance offce—Betts—Sir Wathin V. Wynne—Lord 
Baltimore May-day— Voyage to New Zealand-— 
Otaheite—Charles I. — Anecdote of a Spaniard——— 


National a to Anatomical Operation. 
Mrs. Phillips —Beallad:, 


Or all the remarkable objects which Englard 


offers to the eye cf a foreigner, no one is more 
worthy cf his admiration, than the aſtoniſhing 
beauty of the women. | 

It produces fuch a ſurpriſing effect, that every 


5 ſtranger muſt acknowledge the ſuperiority cf the 


Engliſh ladies over all others. I he moſt exad 
| Proportions, an elegant figure, a lovely neck, a ſkin 
uncommonly fine, and features at once regular 

and charming, diſtinguiſn them in an eminent 
degree. Their private virtues alſo render them 
capable of enjoying all the fclicity of the marriage 
ſtate. 15 | 

The pronenefs of the whole nation to melancholy, 
renders the women grave and ſerious; their minds 
are leſs occupied about pleaſures, than in ſolicitude 
for the happineſs of their huſbands, and the manage- 
ment of their domeſtic concerns. Even voten of 


quality ſuckle their children; they think that the 
name and duties of a mother have nothing ia them 


which they ought to bluſh at, and that ho {ation 
5 on 


* OI 
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on earth is comparable to the pleaſures of maternal 
tenderneſs, and the agrceable refleQions which reſult | 
from it. 5 
Notwithſtanding vice is often puſhed to the extreme 
in the capital, it is very uncommon to ſee a married 
woman become profligate, and give way to infa- 
mous ple aſures. To this there 1s always an inſur- 
mountable bar in her love for her family, the care 


_ of her houſhold, and her own natural gravity. I am 


of opinion, that there is not a city in the whole 
world where the honour of a huſband is in leſs 
danger than in London. | 

It is to this ſerious and melancholy diſpoſition that 
we ought to attribute the attachment of the Englith 
catholics to the cloiſter, and which has induced ſo 
many of them to retire to France, and ſtill more 
to Flanders. They have even eſtabliſhed a ſpecies 
of ccnvents. m England, for thoſe who do not like 
to. leave their native country. A certain number 
of ladies live there in common, perform divine ſer- 
vice together, and conform to all the inſtitutions of 
that order to which their houſe belongs. Like other 
nuns, they take the vows, and their dreſs is always 
plain and modeft, . LET. 

J have already mentioned the prodigious attach- 
ment of the Engliſh to politics. This paſſion is 
actually among them an inducement to marriage. 
A huſband who can talk of nothing but public affairs, 
is always ſure to find in his wife a perſon with whom 
he may converſe concerning thoſe topics which in- 
tereſt him moſt. He has no need to go abroad, to 
ſatisfy his appetite for this darling ſubject. 

The Engliſh are not ungrateful to Nature for her 
prodipality towards them. The children are never 
bound up in ſwadling-clothes, but covered with a 
an qreſs, which gives a perfeQ freedom to all their 
motions. The great advantages: ariſing from in- 
aculation, become every _ more perceptible. 
755146] | The 
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The ſchools for the education of young people of | 


beth ſexes, are almoſt always in the coontry, In 
walking through the charming villages which ſur- 
round the metropolis, one is delighted to ſee three 
or four houſes together, dedicated ſolely to this pur- 
Poſe. Theſe ſupport a prodigious number of 
language-maſters, dancing-maſters, muſic-maſtets, 
& c. &c, 7 4 | 

The ladies truſting perha 
tural charms, often negle& the means of ſetting 
them off to advantage. But a very few, even ef 

the women of the town, make uſe of reuge. Many 
women of faſhion, when dreſſed in the moſt elegant 
manner, do rot uſe hair-powder ; neatneſe, however, 
which ſeems actually to be a rage amongſt them, is 
never neglected, 

The moſt clegant part of an Engliſhwoman's 
apparel is her hat, which is uſually adorned with 
Tibbands and feathers. No female, of whatever 
rank, dares appear in the ſtreets of London on foot, 
without one ot theſe; the very beggars wear them. 
The art with which they place them, is but im- 
perfectly imitated by foreigners, who know not how 
to derive ſrom them all their magical advantages. 
The charming effect which they produce, made 
Linguet obſerve, that if Homer had been acquainted 
with this enchanting dreſs, he would not only have 
given a ceſtus to Venus, but alſo a hat. 

The fair ſex in that country have a number of 
cuſtoms peculiar to themſelves, and among others, 
that of riding on horſeback 4 in this ſituaticn, they 
may be ſeen peltoping by hundreds along Hyde- 
Park. On theſe occaſions, they are always dreſſed 
like Amazons; a practice introduced by queen Anne, 
the conſort of Richard II. and which has continued 
to the preſent time, The ladies alſo think ic inde- 
cent to ſhew themſelves at the window. Tt is oply an 
extraordinary circumſlance that will make aWOoman 


too much to their na- 
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of character open it, to ſatisfy her curioſity. The 


women of the town, however, are entirely above 
ſuch a prejudice. 


The education among the Engliſh, as far as it 


regards health, is excellent: I cannot, however, ſay 
ſo much in reſpe& to morals. The abuſes which 


prevail in the great ſchools are well known; I ſhall 


therefore be ſilent concerning them. After a long 
contention concerning the advantages and diſad van- 


tages of a public or private education, it ſeems at 


laſt to have been decided in fayour of the former. 
The young duke of Bedford, who is the richelt peer 
in the kingdom, was for ſeveral years at Weſt- 
minſter, where he was brought up as other ycung 


men. His table ard his bed were entirely the ſame 
as theirs, 'T'wo guineas a week were allowed him 


for pocket money; and out of his income, which 
amounts to ſixty thouſand pounds per annum, five 
hundred only were expended in his education. 

All the excrciſes which tend to bring the muſcles 
into action, and to make the body healthy and 
robuſt, are the daily recreations of theſe public 


ſchools, which, notwithſlandi ng their numberleſs diſ- 


advantages do not, however, make youth effemi- 
nate. 

A great number of children of good extraQdcn 
are deſtined [rom the eariieſt age to commerce, and 
educated accordingly. This practice, ſo wiſe in 
itſelf, and which was the ſource from which the 
Genoeſe nobility derived their opulence, and by 
which the illuſtrious houſe of Medicis were raiſed 
to a throne, where they became the benefactors of 
mankind, was not introduced into England until 
about the middle of the ſeventeenth century. £ 


The Engliſh nobility during the civil war, being 
almoſt entirely attached to the king, were baniſhed 


from all employments by the Houſe of Commons, 


Whole power tnen preponderated ; they therefore 


1 2 had 
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had no reſource but in trade. Thoſe who poſſeſſed 


abilities amaſſed immenſe riches, contributed by 
their example to rem ve the ancient prejudices 
which ſtill ſubſiſted in their country againſt the em- 
ploy ment of a merchant. Scon after this, ſome 
of the firſt people in the kinzdom became the moſt 
2 ealous partizans of commerce, and embarked their 
tortures.1n it, by which means they at once gave 
aQivity and vigour to trade. This it is affirmed, 
was the crigin of that ſplendour and opulence which 
England ſoon aftcr acquired. In our own time, we 
have ſeen the ſon af Sir Robert Walpole, formerly 


prime miniſter of England, a private banker, and 
the brother of Icrd Oxſord, a citizen of London.“ 


People of rank net only become merchants, but 
ſome of them have even condeſcended to learn 
trades. It is only however from whim, that a per- 
ſon of quality ever takes ſuch a ſtrange reſolution. 
1 ſhall memion, for example, the honourable 
Wortley Mcntague, brothcr-in-law to lord Bute, 
who, when a clild, ran away from his father's 
houſe to become a ch en ee The rags 


with which he was covered, the coarſe fare, and the 


| blows which he received daily, ſeemed preferable, 
in his eyes, to all the advantagcs appertaining to his 
Lirth. For nine months he followed this profeſſion, 
and remained in the capital unknown: at length, 
however, he was diſcovered and brought home, 
A here every thing was practiſed to cure him of his 
ſingular attachments but in vain. He ſoon afterwards 
<Juded the vigilance of his relations, embarked as 
a cabin boy in a veſſel that ſailed for Liſbon, and 
then travelled over Spain as an aſſiſtant to a mule- 
teer. The life of this man, who died ſome years 
fince in the Eaſt, is one of the moſt melancholy and 
remarkable examples of the waywardneſs of human 


nature. bi 
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Theſe fantaſtical actions are very frequent in 
England ; and they there paſs under the denomin- 
In the year 1776; a perſon died in London, who 
by means of trade amaſſed the ſum of ſixty thou- 
and pounds ſterling. By his will, he appctnted one 
of his relations his ſole heir; with this particular 


condition, however, that he ſhould repair every 


day to the Royal Exchange, and remain there from 
two till three o'clock. Neither the weather, nor his 
own private affairs, nor any thing but bad health, 
—_— he was to produce a certificate, could ex- 
Me him from this taſk, If he omitted his attend- 


-ance for a ſingle day, he was to loſe the fortune by 


an expreſs clauſe in the will, and a certain charitable 


foundation was to become entitled to the whole 


eſtate. 7 | | 
The teſtator, by this means; intended to pay a 
compliment to commerce, by which he had pro- 
cured his riches ;. but this whim made a ſlave of his 
heir. It was on Sunday alone that he could leave 
London; becauſe the Exchange was then ſhut. *I 
have ſeen this man, and been witneſs to his extreme 
diſcontent. = ' > 
An Engliſh nobleman: in the decline of life, have 


ing paſſed a very reſtleſs night in one of his country- 


houſes, formed the reſolution of marrying ; and, 
that he might avoid trouble, reſolved to eſpouſe the 
firſt woman that he ſhould ſee the next morning, 
Full of this idea, he roſe at break of day and rang 


his bell. His ↄalet . de- chambre appeared immediately, 


and having received orders to call up one of the 


- 
* 
* 
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women, he ran for the houſe-keeper. Scarce had 


fhe entered his apartment, when his-lordſhip- ſaid, 


Go and dreſs yourſelf immediately to accompany 


* 


me to church, for I intend to make you my bride 
this day.“ The houſe-keeper ſmiled, and imagin- 


ing that her maſter only meant to joke with her, 


9. L 3 departed 
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departed without ſaying a word. Half an hcur aſter 
I. is lordſhip rang again, and enquired of the ſervant, 
w h=tker ſhe was not yet dreſſed? On being inform- 
ed that ſhe was employed about the domeſtic affairs, 
he crdered any other female to be ſent him, and 
accordingly one of his ſcullions was produced. She 
immediately accepted of the propoſal, and in an hour 
atterwards became his wife. A ſon, who afterwards 
filled one of the firſt offices in the ſtate, and 

u ho is ſtill alive, was the fruit of this ſingular 

. whim. 1 I, 

I was once acqusinted with an Engliſhman, who 
was extremely amiable in his character, and remark- 

ably polite in kis manners, but who had a moſt tan- 
taſtical paſſion, which he aſſured me was deeply im- 
printed in his very ſoul. His greateſt pleaſure in 
liſe was to comb the hair of a beautiful woman. 

Je kept a charming miſtreſs ſolely for this purpoſe. 
He cared but little whether ſhe loved him, or was 
' faithful-to his bed; all that he wanted was to pleaſe 

- his ſenſes by means of her long and beautiful locks. 

He has often aſſured me that Sis employ ment pro- 
' duced the moſt voluptuous ſenſations. A 
The execution of a criminal, intereſtsin the moſt 

-tively manner the celebrated George Selwyn, who 

is generally loved and admired on account of the 


«goodneſs of his heart, and the readineſs of his wit. 


Such a ſpeRacle has inexpreſlible attractions to him, 
and affects his ſenſes in a manner equally powerful 
and inexplicable,  —_ =Y 1% 

One of his friends, after reproaching him with 
his fn, hetted a large ſum that he would be pre- 
ſent at an execution which he named. Mr. Selwyn, 
accordingty was led away by an invincible impulſe: 
Which not being able to conquer, he aQually aid 
' the wager, and "repaired to Tyburn. Wiken 
Damiens, the regicide was broke on the wheeÞ#t 
Paris, the wit did not fail to be preſent: he een 
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gave a ſum of money to the executioner to permit 
him to ſtand on the ſcaffold, to contemplate this 
horrid ſcene in a more ſamiliar manner. 

A love for what is ſingular and extraordinary, 
alſo occaſions that ſpirit of gambling which is fo 
general in England, more eſpecially during the 
drawing of the lottery. At that time a prodigious 
number of inſurance offices are opened in all parts 


of the capital, and policies are made upon particu- 


lar numbers. In the. evening a large bowl of 
punch, which is conſtantly repleniſhed, 1s placed on 


a table, around which many unfortunate wretches, 


becoming intoxicated with the fumes of the liquor, 
and their paſſion for gambling, ruin themſelves and 
their — „ | 5 i, 

Such is the paſſion of the Engliſh for play, that 
every, diſpute is generally decided by a bett. I 
knew an Engliſhman who laid five hundred pounds, 
that ducing a whole year he ſhould fleep every night 
in a different houſe in London. The three farſt 
months, however, had ſcarce elapſed, when he re- 
pented of his engagement, and choſe rather to pay 
the money than be expoſed to the inconvenience of 
ſuch frequent removals. _ | 1 Ig 
In the year 1778, juſt before the war commenced 
between,England and France, two wealthy Engfiſh- 
men made the following agreement: One of them, 
who did not doubt that hoſtilities would ſoon com- 
mence, but who imagined the period at a greater 
diſtance than was expected, gave a hundred guineas 
to the other, on condition that he ſhould pay him one 
guinea-a day until war was proclaimed, It ſo hap- 
pened however, that, from reaſons of ſtate, the war 
was begun and finiſhed without ever being proclaim- 
en. Ihe loſer has ſince offered to pay his antago- 
niſt one thouſand pounds; which the other however 


cgefuſed, and he now actually receives three hundgd 
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and ſixty-five guineas per annum, in conſequence 
of this circumſtance, | 


There are number of people in England, who 


take a ſecret ſatisfaQion in breaking the laws of their 
country. Some, notwithſtanding they are not in 
want, ſeem to be impelled by an irreſiſtible deſire 
towards their ne ighbe ur's property, in which cove- 
touſneſs has nothing to do. I myſelf knew a very 
' beautiful woman, who put any thing in her pocket 
which ſhe happened to fee ; it was, however, always 
returned next morning. 

Another lady, both young and charming, bad 
the ſame propenſity, without poſſeſſing the ſame 
honeſty. It ſhe ſtopped any where to make a pur- 
chaſe, ſhe was always ſure to /feal more than ſhe 
bought. A ſhopman having conceived violent ſuſ- 
picions againſt the fair plunderer, reſolved to be en 
the watch; and having caught her one day ſtealing 
a piece cf Flanders lace, he left it to her choice 
either to be carried beſore a magiſtrate or a clergy- 
man: ſhe accepted of the latter, and the young 
man at the ſame time became maſter of a handſome 
wife, and twelve thouſand pounds ſterling. 

Another offender of the ſame kind was not fo 

His name was Ayre: he was a man about 
ſixty=ſix years old, and was poſſeſſed of thirty 
- thouſand pounds ſterling in the pubile funds, which 
he had procured in buſineſs. Being incited ſolely 
by avarice, he ſtole every thing that he could lay 
his hands upon. One day, while attempting to 
make off with two quires of paper from the ſtamp- 
office, he was caught in the fact, tried for the of- 
fence, and, as it was fully proved, was ſentenced to 
be tranſported to America for ſeven years. This 
miſerable wretch, however, at length, became the 
juſt victim of his own ſordid avarice ; for his friends 
having privately agreed with the captain of the ſhip 


for a cabbin and otherneceſſaries during his p a 
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he was ſcarce at ſea when he repented of the bar 
gain. He therefore rather choſe to ſleep on ſtraw 
with the other criminals, that he might ſave his 
money, than on a good bed, which he was obliged to 
pay for. Being ſoon after ſeized with a fever, this 
old man, overwhelmed with age and Iinficmities, 
died before his arrival in America. 

The conduct of Sir Watkins William Wynne 
well merits the denomination of a whin, This 
baronet, who is the richeſt commoner in Wales, 
when he came of age, gave an entertainment to the 
nob! lity, gentry, and farmers of that diſtrict, which 
laſted for three days, and by its magnificence was 
not unworthy of a ſovereign. The gueſts, who 
amounted to eighteen thouland of both ſexes, cats 
drank, and danced in the open air. 

The annals of England are full of whi nſical oc- 
currences. In the county of Eſſex, there 1s a vil 
lage called Dunmow, into which the lord of the 


manor, who died in the thirteenth cegtury, intro- 


duced a finzular cuſtom, and at his death left a 
fund for perpetuating it. By this, anyhwband be- 
comes entitled to a flitch of bacon, who can ſo- 
lomly ſwear that he has not, for a whole year, dif- 
puted with his wife, and never once, during th at 


period, repented of his marriage. 


The records of that place notice on y three men, 
who, during the ſpace of more than three centuries, 


| have been able to take ſuch an oath. 


But none of the Engliſh of the preſent age have 


become ſo remarkable by their ſingularitics, as the 


famous Lord Baltimore, whoſe whole life was one 


uninterrupted. ſeries of innumerab e oddities. 


His follies, -however, never hurt any one: on 
contrary, they were generally attended with un- 
mon marks of goodneſs and benevolence. His 
fortune was immenſe, for it amounted to nearly 


was 
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vas tranſmitted to him from the province of Mary- 


land alone. He had laid it down as a principle, to 
live entirely according to his own fancy; in conſe- 
quence of this, he never ſolicited thoſe employ- 
ments and dignities, to which, both on acccunt of 
his fortune and his abilities, he had a right to aſpire. 
He never went to court. An attachment to the 
fair-ſex was his ſtrongeſt paſſion: a circumſtance 
which was greatly augmented by his travels in the 
Faſt. On his return to England, he built a ſuperb 
'houſe, in the moſt pleaſant part of London, alter 
the mode of a celebrated HAR AM in Conſtantiro- 
ple. The edifice being finiſhed, he formed it into 
a ſeraglio, which he furniſhed with handſome wo- 
men, to whom, except the permiſſion of going out, 
he refuſed nothing. They were, however, regu- 
Tated by certain rules, and to theſe he exacted the 
Atrigeſt cbedience. His lordſhip lived in this man- 
ner, in the capital of a chriſtian country, exad ly 
as if he had been muſſulman. It he difliked any 
of; his ſultanas, they were loaded with preſents, and 
allowed to depart: ſome of them actually received 
portions, and were enabled to marry in conſequence 
of his liberality. | 
Akhough this kind of life did very little harm, 
and the Engliſh, as we have already ſaid, are ex- 
tremely indulgent towards whims and caprices of 
every kind, yet the inhabitants of London could 
not bear thoſe Turkiſh cuſtoms. Songs and ſatires 
wert daily compoſed on this Engliſh baſhaw, and 


the moſt trifling anecdotes of his domeſtic life were 
wrought up into novels and romances. The cour- 


tiers, who never could pardon the contempt with 
which he treated their manner of living, alſo endea- 
youred to ridicule his conduct. : 


In a ſhort time, one of the young women whom 


be entertained, was prevailed upon to ag&uſe him 
of having comunitted a rape upon her. N efiminal 
| LY procels 
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y- | proceſs was inſtituted i in conſequence of this accu- 
to lation; but his lordſhip vindicated his innocence, 
e- and triumphed over the malice of his enemies. 
y- This affair, however, made a lively impreſſion on 
of his mind; he diſſmiſſed his miſtreſſes, ſold his 
Ee, houſe, which is at preſent occupied by the duke 
he of Bolton, gave away the magnificent furnuure, 
ce and in a ſhort time left his native country. He 
he died ſoon after at W in the thirty-ſixth yeas 
rb of his age. 

er The immenſe riches poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, 

o- enable them to indulge in the moſt uncommon ca- 

0 prices. A wealthy individual, ſome years ſince, 
- built a houſe not far from Hyde- park, merely to 
bk ridicule the gothic ſtyle. All that was difagree- 
1 able and fantaſtical in that tate was here carica- 

tured. 


e 
i A young prodigal, having formed the coli of 
y laughing the free-maſons into contempt, who uſed 
* to walk in proceſſion through the capital, on St. 
d John's day, aſſembled about eighty chimney- ſweep- 
d ers, whom he decorated with the enſigns, and 
0 bac ges uſually worn by that fraternity, and obliged 
them to march in a ſolemn manner through the 
, principal ſtreets. 

A One may eaſily conceive the creat number of 
f people who were attracted by this pleaſantry ; and 
trom that time, that ſociety have never publickly 

S celebrated the feaſt of their patron ſaint. 
| I myſelf afliſted at a ſatirical proceſſion, but of a 
: kind entire] different from the former. The peo- 
| ple of England, in the year 1770, were extremely 
| diſcontented with the adminiſtration which at that 
| time governed the affairs of the kingdom, becauſe 
they imagined that they intended to overturn the 
conſtituion. In conſequence of this, about a hun- 
dred perſons, clothed in deep mourning, aſſembled 


er, to accompany a hearſe covered with black, 
| 1 | and, 
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and followed by attendants in the ſame manner as at 
a funeral. In the inſide of this the GREAT CHAR- 
TER was placed, ſurrounded*with all the emblems 
of LiseRTy, the 05/equies of-which they celebrated 
in the moſt ſolemn manner. The proceſſion, fol- 
lowed by an innumerable crowd, paſſed the palace 
of St. James's; and this farce, which terminated 
without any bad conſequences, conveyed a very 


proper leſſon; at leaſt, the event ſhewed that it was 


an uſeful and a neceſſary one. 

This taſte for the EXTRAORDINARY ſome years 
lince gave rife to a very uncommon project. It 
never was heard cf in Germany, and is but little 
known even in England. i 

A Scotchman of the name of Herries, who lived 
in one of the Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles, had been 
diſappointed. in love. This circumſtance had ſuch 
an effect on his mind, that he conceived a diſguit 
for a civilized and ſocial life. He therefore reſolveu 
to ſeek for other men, and other countries: in con- 
ſequence of this he {old his eſtate, and with the 
money equipped two veſſels, on board of which he 
embarked, with about fixty of his tenznts, His 
ſole intention in this expedition, was to fail for New 


Zegland, a deſciiption of which he had read in 


Captain Cook's Voyage, and then, to gain the af- 


feAions of the inhabitants, marry a nat ve of the 
country, introduce agriculture, and become ſove- 
re ign of the whole iſland! | 

A gentleman of fortune conceived the ſtiange 
idea of going to reſide in Otaheite 3 five of his 


friends offered to accompany him, with their wives 


and families; and aQually applied to the younger 
Forſter, who had been there, for his opinicn of the 
enterprize. | 

The hiſtory of England affords, even to remote 
per.ods, a number of moſt the fantaſtical anecdotes. 
Puring the civil war between Charles I. and his 
parliament, N 
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parliament, at the time when the royaliſts began to 
deſpair of overcoming their enemies, the equeſtrian 
ſtatue of the monarch was put up to auction. A 
cutler, who had a mind to ſpeculate on this circum- 
ſtance, bought it for a trifling ſum of money. Be- 
ing aſked what he intended to do wth it, he replied, 
that it was his intenticn to melt it into handles for 
knives. Accordingly, he furniſhed his ſhop with a 


prodigious number of knives and forks, with bronze 


mounting. In a ſhort time his warehouſe was full 
of cuſtomers; perfons of both parties ran to on” 
chaſe knives, the handles of which were made from 


a ſtatue of a king of England. To the royaliſts, 


it afforded a melancholy but precious remembrance 
of their dear maſter; and as to their antagoniſts, 


this extraordinary circumitance was not a little flat- 


tiring to their republtcan pride. The mechanic, 


in the mean time, profited by the enthuſtaſm of his 


countrymen, and doubled the price of his commo- 
city, notwithitanding the rapidity of its file ; fo 
that in two or three years, he realized a conſidera- 
ble fortune. | | 

All this time, howevcr, the public had been 
duped. The ſtatue had not been melted, as the 
cutler had aff-r.ed, but only buried in the ground, 
and was actualy, on the reftoration of Charles H. 
dug up and reſtored to that prince, who ordered 
it to be placed on a new bafe at Charing-Crofs, 
where it remains to this da. 

"The emblem on the pedeſtal is well appropriated 


to the ſubjeR : it conſiſts of two Genii, who, with 


ſorrow imprinted on their countenaces, ſuſtain a 


crown of thorns. | | 


At that unfortunate period, when the Engliſh 


ferces, under the command of general Braddock, 
were beat in America by the French army; when 
| Minorca was taken by the latter pov er; and Admi- 
ral Byng, by the intrigues of the miniſtry of the 


former, 


1 
1 
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former, had experienced a violent, and as ſome 
ſtill aſfert, an unmerrited end; the nation became 
furious. In this unfavourable diſpoſition, the po- 
pulace having obſerved a foreigner dreſſed entirely 
in the French ſtyle, near the ſtatue of Charles J. 
immediately ſurrounded him, As he had juſt ar- 
rived in London, and was entirely ignorant of the 
Engliſh language, it was impoſſible for them to 
tell what countryman he was. ms 
'The mob, in the mean time, held a conſultation, 
and at laſt it was reſolved to place him on his majeſ- 
ty's horſe. A ladder was accordingly procured in 
an inſtant ; the unhappy ſtranger was obliged to get 
on behind the monarch, and, after the moſt inſult- 
ing language, was about to be pelted with dirt. 
Luckily, however, at the moment when, they 
commenced. the aſſault, a gentleman happered to 
be paſſing that way, who having aſked the reaſon 
of this ſtrange behaviour, and learned from the 
firanger himſelf that he was a Spaniard, immedi- 
ately informed the people of this circumſtance. 


No ſooner did they know their miſtake, than they 


. teſtified the utmoſt repentance for their precipita- 
tion, helped the rider from his uneaſy ſeat, and 
dfivered; him into the hands of his preſerver 
The Engliſh populace call every foreigner a 
. Frenchman, whether Swiſs, German, or Italian. 
T hey jn general have the ve hatred that can 
de imagined to the whole French nation. Of late 
years, however, this prejudice ſeems to be entirely 
danithed from the better fort, who now think the 
language of that poliſhed people a neceſſary part 
of their children's education. It was other wiſe for- 
merly. The late Lord Suffolk, one of the promo- 
ters of the American war, aQtually employed a 
maſter to inſtruct him in the French grammar, after 


he became a ſecretary of ſtate ſor the foreign depart- 


| Then 
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The' averfion of the Engliſh to anatomical diſ- 
ſecttons, is anothet of the 2 which chat ae- 
terte chat nation. Tbe ſurgeons have: great diffi- 
culty iti procur ing dead. bodies; they ate obliged to 
pay large furs for them, and are foreed to carry 
them to their houſes with the utmoſt ſecrecy, If 
the people hear of ii, they aſſemble in crowds around 
the houſe, and break the windows. 

W hat greatly augments the general averſion to ſo 
uſeful a ſcience, is, that the ſextons are oftentimes 
induced, by the certainty of a reward, to dig wp 
corples from the church yard. 

1 am aſtoniſhed that government does not take 
advantage of this national prejudice, and deliver to 
the ſurgeons the bodies of all foot-pads and highway 
robbers. Murderers, aſter execution, are aue 


allowed to be diſſected. 


The Engliſb, far from being ſelfiſh in rgard to 
the happinels and independence Teſulting from their 
liberty, on the contrary, with to ſee all the kingdoms 
of the earth partake of the ſame bleſling ; this is 
another of the traiis that characterize them. 

At the time when PAO Li and his brave countrymen 
were obliged to yicla to the power: of France, the 
whole nation affirmed, that it was their duty te d 


. theſe iſlanders in the recovery of their liberty. The 


government, who were not willing at that time to 
gratify the wiſhes of the people, were nevertheleſs 
obliged to appeaſe their murmurs, by -granting a 
pention of a thouſand pounds a year to the Corſican 
chicf, which he enjoys at this very moment, 
Every thing in London is made known by mean 
of hand- bills or advertiſements in the newſpapers. 
One perſons informs you that his MaD-Hov's Nis 
at yr ſervice; a ſecond keeps a boarding-Huſe 
tor Neots; and a good-natured;man-midwite pays 
rann attention to ladies in certain ſituations, 
promiſes to uſe the molt ſcrupulous ſecrecy. 
Phyſicians 
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- Phyſicians offer to cure you of all manner of dif- 
orders, for a mere trie, and as for the money to 
pay them, you need never be at a lois ; thouſands 
daily making tenders of their ſervices to procure you, 
at a moment's warning, any ſum that you may ſtand 
in need of. 3 | 
A lady of the nameof PaiLies is very ſolicitous 
in advertiſing her goods which are undoubtedly very 
ſingular in their kind. Theſe conſiſt of ware which 
are to be met with in a very few great cities in 
Europe, The voluptuaries of Italy are but im- 
perfectly acquainted with them; and it is only in 
| ws and in London, that they are manufactured 
and uſed. _ PR 3 
Il beg leave to mention the BaLLAaDs, among 
the ſingularities to be met with in this nation. "Theſe, 
it is true, are alſo common in France, but not ſold 
publicly as in London. TY 
It is uſually females who are employed in this 
avocation. They wander about the molt populcus 
ſtreets of the capital, flop now and then and draw a 
crowd around them, to whom they ſing their ſongs, 
which they ſometimes accompany with muſic. In 


theſe, witty expreſſions and humorous ſallies are 


often contained; and one is ſometimes ſorry to ſee 
ſuch talents as the writers muſt undoubtedly poſſeſs, 
employed in celebrating the trifling occurrences of 
the day. The ſubjeQ is generally ſome political 
even, Which has novelty and intereſt to recom- 
mend it. , "Theſe ballads, being printed on coarſe 
paper, are ſometimes fold for a farthing, and ſome- 
times for a halfpenny a piece; the quickneſs of the 
ſale, however, amply repays the printer, they 
vended by thouſands, if they happen to be 
popular. Ihe populace purchaſe theſe with the 
utmolt eagerneſs, and conſider them as ſo many de- 
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In other countries, the vulgar imitate the higher 
ranks; there, on the contrary, the great are only 
ſolicitous to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the mob. 
A rich tradeſman thinks that he is entitled to the 
privilege of being original, and to live aſter his own 
manner. | 

| Theſe originals, whoſe manners. are as ſavage as 

they are uncommon; are generally called John Bulls, 
and one ſometimes meets with a Fobn Bull among 
people of faſhion . | | 

John Bull is a favourite ſubject for the ſatire of 
dramatic writers. The people are never more 
happy that when they ſee their own follies perſo- 
nified in this character; they are then ſure to re- 


ceive every ſarcaſm with the loudeſt applauſe. 
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The Theatre—tahian Opara—Fubile in honour of Shake 


. Poet—The Contraft betwixt the Engl 
and French Theatres —Foote—Garrick. Geprge Ales. 
© @hder Steven Mr. Cornelys— Pantheon—Maſque- 
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T HE two -principal. theatres in London, open 
during the winter, are thoſe of Drury - lane, and 
Covent- garden; in the Haymarket play-houſe, 
which is under the direction of Mr. Cilinan, they 


 aQt only during the ſummer months. 


The Italian Opera generally commences in the 
month of December, and ſhuts in June: the repre- 


ſentations are twice, and ſometimes three times a 


week. As the Engliſh in general have no great 
attachment to this exotic entertainment, and are, 
for the moſt part, entirely ignorant of the language, 


this theatre is treated with the utmoſt contempt by 


FE e ſenſible part of the people. The nobility 
lone ſapport ii; and they merely becauſe—zt is the 


io 


T] ny is not any place of entertainment in Eu- 


rope where the audience yawn ſo much as there; 
its decorations, machinery, and wardrobe, are alto- il 
gether unworthy of the nation. There is nothing 


tolerable but its muſic. The great ſums given by 


Fes managers to the caſiratos, who are better paid in 
England than any where, prevent them from ſaying 
out any money on the neceſſary decorations. The 
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latter conſequently enrich themſelves, and the former 
have been conſtantly involved in difficulties. N 

It is very ſingular, that the manners, cuſtoms, and 
pleaſures of ether countries, can never become 
popular in England. This ſingularity extends to 
maſquerades, and is viſible in regard to operas; for 
although the opera-houſe is a noble building, and 
has ccſt immenſe ſums. It has never yet been able 
lr. e produce one work whoſe metit roſe above me- 
i any | e 4 | 
oy” Every thing that can charaQteriſe the Engliſh 

dation, is to be met in their national theatres alone: 
there all*the efforts of art, the elegance of 'compo- 
ſition, and the flights of genius, are united. Drury- 
pen lane ard Covent-garden are rivals to each other, and 
and it is difficult to decide, which of them poſſeſſes that 
iſe, ſuperiority for which the both-c6e@hd.” IP BAL 
ey i Theſe two play-houfes, ſot forty days befote 
Faſter, perform oratorios on certain days, and ſome- 
he fines "double" the price of admiſfron.' Theſe are 
e- generally HaNDEL's compoſitions. - The ſingers 
2 aue all Loglih; and it bas been obſerved by ſome 
at judicious conmiſſetirs, that they only want Italian 
„names, and a few journeys to the continent, to pro- 
b cure uncommon reputation. 
Dy The greateſt part of tlie foreign 'fificiains'Wilo - 
7 | viſit London remain there; for as that great city4s 
be actually a PERU to them, they do not ichooſe* to 
deprive themſelves of the lucrative ee 
” | they there enjoy, in regard to their pro- 


feſſion. ere e = 
The Evgliſh theatre is ſaid to have attained its 
s || greateſt degree of perfection during the Huſt ytars 
s || of Gannrick's fie; and without Gbubt, this wis 
"ity moſt brilliant period. The principal works of the 


matic poets, were then reprefented with a juſtice, _ 


n 
. inmortal Shakeſpeare, and other celebrated dra- 
r 


, dignity, and a magnificence, before a | 
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It is true, that even then there was but one Th 

GARkRIck, but he was ſeconded by the efforts of I ever 
other actors, who, without equalling him, were yet mend 
worthy of being his aſſociates in immortaliſing that 1h 
celebrated epoch. Among theſe were Barry, Wood. ¶ caver 
ward, Weſton, &c. The retreat of the Engliſ every 
Roſcius, in 1776, was followed by the decline of ſented 
the ſtage ; the other three died in the ſame year, Bu 
Mrs. Abington, the Athalia of England, wiſhcd ao gz a 
to retire, and could not be prevailed upon to remain ¶ che F 


without the moſt earneſt entreaties - a pal 
Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Henderſon ſupplied, bu Poet. 
in an indifferent manner, the public loſs; they were W 


the only two who diſtinguiſhed themſelves arr ong ſſ repre 
the crowd of actors, who were at that time candi- | 
dates for the favour of the public. They made 
their firſt appearance atDrury-lane, and were loaded 
with applauſe. The audience, however, began in 
.a ſhort time to ſee them with a. greater degree of 
cool neſs, and became conſequently more ſparing of 
heir praiſes. | i 
Among the number of peculiarities belonging to 
the Engliſh playhouſes, may be reckoned the after 
pieces, called ExnTzRTAINMENTS. Theſe for 
the moſt part, conſiſt of a happy mixture of dia- 
logue, ſon. and: dance; the decorations are amaz- 
ing, and the machinery is carried to the meſt aſto- 
niſhing perfection. „„ 
I.! people are uncommonly attached to this 
Ein iverſion. All. the great events that occur 
to the nation are dramatiſed and repreſented on the 
Rage; for example, the coronation-of the preſent 
King, the Prince of Wales receiving the order of 
the garter; the grand review at. Portſmouth, in 
41774; the camp at Coxheath ; and the ſiege on 
Gibraltar. Theſe repreſentations often-laſt for an 
hour and a half, and are uſually given after one of 


The 


| Shakeſpeare's plays. 


* 
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The Engliſh do not diſlike entertainments, how- 
ever long, provided they have variety to recom- 
mend them. 1 

[ have ſeen the Peak of Derbyſhire, its grottoes, 
caverns, and adjoining mountains, and, in fine, 
every thing that is marvellous in that ſpot, repre- 
ſented with an art that ſeemed to equal rinagic. - 

But the moſt remarkable of all theſe, is SH Ak E- 
$PEARE's JUBILEE : that in honour of Voltaire, at 
the French Theatre in Paris, in the year 1177, was 
a paltry imitation of the Jubilee of the Engliſh 
Poet. 1. IM | | 

When this is aQed, the ſcenes are painted to 
repreſent the market-place at Stratford. At a cer- 
tain ſigral, the ſtage is filled with a mob of country 
people, whom they actually take out of the ſtreet 
on purpoſe ; and then begins a proceſſion, the like of 
which has never been ſeen on any theatre. 

A troop of dancers march firſt with a ſolemn ſtep; 
after them come nymphs, who ſtrew flowers around. 
The principal characters in each comedy then make 
their appearance, preceded by a flag, on which the 
name of the play 15 inſcribed; 31 car, in 
which THALI1A is drawn by groteſque figures cloſes 
the firſt part. 125 lt OY 

This is ſucceeded by the Muſes, V, and the 


"Graces ; Cupids, Nymphs, Fawns, and Dryads, 


who carry the ſtatue of Shakeſpeare, and keep time 


to the ſcund of inſtruments of muſic. | 


Tragedy cloſes the proceſſion, attended hy heralds 
and ſtandard-bearers, who walk before her: then 


not only the principal characters in each piece, but 


alſo the moſt ſtriking incidents make their appears: 
ance. 5 . 5 
In Macbeth the ſorcerers and their cauldron; in 


Catiolanus the tent of that general adorned with the 
caſtes; and in Romeo and Julict the tomb of the 
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Capulets, forcibly impreſs the mind with the recol- 

leQion of the principal incidents in every play. 
When the perſons of the drama arrive on the 

auge they repreſent, in dumb-ſhew, the principal 

paſſages of the tragedy. | 

King Lear exhibits the madneſs with which he i ls 


Pinar to be afflicted; and Richard III. that fury 
ww which he is tranſported in the, midſt of the 
battle. 
Macbeth appears: with a bloody 8 in his 
hand, and his lady, as deſcribed by the poet, pur. 
ſued by the avenging furics, and wandering about 
the palace with a lighted torch. Juliet Rarts from 
her _ y, and lf ts her head from the bier. The 
lictors and the eagles precede Julius Cæſar; a num- 
ber of Roman ladies proſtrate themſelves befcre 
Coriolanus, and implore his protection. The pro- 
ceſſion cloſes with Melpomene, who is drawn 
© way chariot, and holds an upliſted dagger in her 
The laſt ſcene repreſents a ſuperb temple, the 
altar of which is adorned with the principal ſubjeQs 
mentioned by the poet, depicted in tranſparent paini- 


ings. 


* real abet beoſis, for it was not a literary 
fanmiciſm, Mrs a juſt admiration of every thing that 
is truly great and ſublime, which placed the ſtatue 
_ this immortal genius in the e of immor- 
talit 
"The actors conſtantly pay the ſame, if not a 
eater, attention to the galleries than the boxes. 
efore the curtain is drawn, there is a great deal of 
noiſe; and aftcrwards the players are ſometimes 
lted with orange- peel: it is very rare, however, 
that any diſturbance is attended with dangerous con- 
ſequences. In 1772, Hugh Kelly, who, from writ- 
ing in favour of his country, at length defended the 


miſter, having mann a comedy called, 4 Word 
1," 
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1a the Wiſe; the audience were ſo exaſperated, that 
they would not allow it to be ated. Garrick, made 
his appearance, but for once even he begged. in 
rain: the play therefore was nn and they 
inſtantly became quiet. 

The a#ion of the Engliſh ſtage is entirely differ- 
ent from that of the French, hen one makes a 
compariſon. between the good actors in London and 
paris, the diſſimilarity of their tones, their geſtures, 
and their expreſſions, appear io be wonderful. 

The marriage of FIGARO, which was repreſented 
in the month of December 1784, almoſt at the 
ame time in Paris and London, afforded à wonder- 
ſul inſtance of this obſervation. However, an in- 
timate knowledge of both theatres, and even of 
Nature herſelf, will eaſily diſcover to us that there. 
is more than one way to arrive at perfaction. 

The Engliſh make uſe of a great deal of action 
ind vivacity on the ſtage, and are not very {tri in 
adapting theſe to the propriety of their characters. 
Very few of them, mdeed, ever acquire a, dignified 
manner. 

In original plays, laken from their own hiſtory, ! 
and which conſequently exhibit the manners and the, 
cuſtoms of the nation, this fault is m ſo ble 
as in tranſlations, ſuch as Tara, Ip enja, the. 
Horatii; &c. in which, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
they do not excel. The women's parts are however, 
better ſuſtained· The aQreſſes ſupport the honout 
of theatres,, by means of a nobleneſs and 20 digs: 
nity which charm the beholder. 

Mrs. Abingion is the greateſt ornament: of thein, | 
ſage, and unites all parties in her praiſe. She at- 
tempts comedy alone, but with ſuch a happy com 
bination of nature and art, that I may affirm, 467 
out fear, that ſo many talents were never, united 1 in 
any other female performer in Europe. She is not. 

re itn acl years of «ge, and yet is able to re- 
5 preſent 
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preſent, with the ſame eaſe and propriety, either a 
country girl or a woman of fafhion, ©. 

The Hay-market theatre was eftabliſhed by the 
celebrated Foote, the late duke of Cumberland hav. 
ing procured a patent from George II. for that 
purpoſe. This actor was ſtyled the Engiiſh Ariſlo- 
Fhanes. Beſides a ſatyrical humour which was na- 
tural to him, and diſcovered itſelf the moment that 
he opened his lips, he had the advantage of ſucceſs- 
fully imitating the Greek poets, by bringing his 


cotemporaries on the ſtage, and making them che 


butt of his ſarcaſms, and the public ridicule. 

He may be ſaid to have invented a middle kind of 
dramatic entertainment betwixt comedy and farce, 
It muſt be confeſfed; that his productions have the 
merit of being fo many intereſting pictures of the 
manners of the age. He uſually choſe fome tem- 
porary ſubject, ſpun it into three acts, and made 
but little alteration even in the names'of thoſe who 
had the misfortune'to fall under his laſh. He knew 
how to imitate with great exactneſs the gait and 
converſation pf any one, and never forgot to place 
his heroe in the moſt fooliſh and ridiculous point of 


view. When he played, the houſe, during the 


whole repre{gpt ation, was affected with a continua 
and convulſt laughter. . Fe 
His ſatirical vein made him feared by all who 
approached him, as he ſpared no one, and his 
witty farcaſtic expreſſions were never forgotten. — 
But no perſon dreaded him fo much as Garrick, who 
was more affected by any pleaſantry againſt himſelf, 
than by the higheſt eulogiums in his favour.” He 
made uſc of every ſtratagem to procure” Foote's 
friendſhip, but in vain, for his natural temper could 
mot be confined by any reftraint. ooh 
Lord Sandwich, who had been greatly offended 
at ſome of his jokes, happening to meet him one 
tt ; 8 - 24} 1585 ra day, 


* 
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day, aſked, ** whether he was moſt likely to be firft 
" hanged ?” © That entirely depends, my 
« lord,” replied the wit, whether I embrace 
« your lordſhip's miſtreſs, or your principles.” 

he profeſſion of an aQor is not thought diſho- 
nourable in England; on the contrary, he is re- 
garded and eſteemed on account of his talents, Both 


Garrick and Foote not only lived in the moſt fa- 


miliar manner with the firſt nobility in the kingdom, 
but actually went to court, and were well received 
at St, James's. The funeral of the former afforded 
the moſt convincing proof, how much they reſpect 
perſons who among.ys are treated with ſo much 
contempt. A great number*of peers not only ac- 
companied the corpſe of this grtatiman but actually 
ſupported the pall. Perhaps it may be here thought 
that I allude to ſome inconſiderate young men of 
faſhion, who, forgetting the reſpe& due to their 
rank, were aQtuated merely by their enthuſiaſm for 
Garrick. It was far otherwiſe, Men illuſtrious on 
account their merit, and among others lord Cam- 


den, who ſome before had been chancellor of 


England, paid this mark of reſpect to their immortal 


countryman. | 8 181 
The friends of Garrick, aſter his retreat from the 
ſtage, wiſhed him to become a member ef parliament, 
It depended wholly on himſelf, to aſpire to and re- 
cei ve this honourable mark of diſtinction; but his 
advanced age made him rather anxious to enjoy the 
great ſortune which he had acquired, amidſt the 
calm and 8 of a country life. 
When ſhall we fee our German actors honoured. 
in this manner ? If great talents could procure ſuch 
a diſtinQion with us, they would long ſince have 
met with their reward. It is not neceſſary, to be 


inſpired with the zeal of + patriotiſm, to rank 


. among the firſt actors now in Europe. 


Is compare him ke Bhs, would be.doing the 


gr cateſt 


. 
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greateſt injuſtice: it is only neceſſary to ſee theſe 
two perform, to be of my way of thinking. The 
plays of Shakeſpeare, on which Garrick founded 
his reputation, loſe nothing of their force or beauty 
in the mouth of Schroder; but his own country- 
men, ſo liberal in the praiſe of every thing foreign, 
have not yet been ſo juſt, either ſufficiently to ap- 
2 his merits, or thoſe maſter pieces of the 
nghſh theatres. 5 | 
A perfon of the name Stevens, who died in 
1783, was the inventor of an entertainment equally 
ſingular and original, which he called Lectures on 
Heads. This conſiſted in comical and ſatirical 
obſeryations, upon all ranks and claſſes in the 
nation. | 
Ihe author diſplayed a thorough knowledge of 
the world, much wit, and a great deal of gaiety* in 
his repreſentations. To animate his narration, and 
to give force to his ideas, he 2 a prodigious 
number of portraits, the phy ſiognomy 
which were expreſſive of thoſe characters, and occu- 
pations, which he ridiculed. 
_ He knew how to imitate their voice, their looks, 
and their manner, with the moſt happy adroitneſs. 
Women of the town, barrifters, phyſicians, clergy- 
men, merchants, officers, men of learning, artiſts, 
ladies of faſhion, and billingſgates; in one word, 
all the profeſſicns, copied by Stevens, were carica- 
tured before the public with the utmoſt humour and 
gaiety. | an: 


* 


It was very ſeldom that this performer was trivial; 


philoſophy, which is as inſtruQiye as n y. He 
uſuafly ended his lecture with a ſatire him- 
Af, in which he never ſpared his own foibles. © 

It has been often attempted, but always without 


every thing that he ſaid was full of that practical 


ſucceſs, to eſtabliſh a French theatre in London. 


The laſt effort was in 1752. A great number of 
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French actors were then engaged at a prodigious 
expence; and a play-houſe was fitted up in the 
moſt coſtly manner ; their reception. When the 
firſt repreſentation was announced, an uncommon 
number of people of all ranks and deſcriptions al- 
ſembled on the occaſion. Hug ie | 
The comedians expected a diſagreeable recep- 
tion; but the noiſe and the catcalls of a tumultuous 
ee ſoon made them loofe all their courage. 
t was in vain that they attempted to begin: the 
clamours and the uninterropted hiſſes of the pit and 
galleries, joined to ſhowers of orange-peel, always 
prevented them. Not one of the actors had the 
boldneſs to appear a ſecond time on the ſtage; and 
no other reſource was left them, but to eſcape 
through a private door. x 
Some days afterwards, they riſked another at- 
tempt. A great number of young men of faſhion, 
armed with ſwords, placed themſelves in the 
muy tle their ſervants, and ſeveral people hired 
or tne 


drew up, this ferved as a fignal for the attack. 
The ſtage was inſtantly covered with oranges: the 


actors took to their heels, and the champions from 


the boxes and pit joined each other ſword in hand, 
In a ſhort time the affray became general: the ge- 
randoles and the cryſtal branches were broken in a 
thouſand pieces, The ladies fainted away, and the 
gentlemen who had the raſhneſs 'to draw upon the 
people, had their ſwords broken in pieces, and 


were obliged to retire, beaten and covered with 


N of the play-houſe, after ſeveral perſons 


blood. The tumult was concluded with the entire 
rel been killed, and many wounded, who might 


| i lira faid to have ſuffered martyrdom on account 
eo cheir attachment to the French theatre. 
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rpofe, occupied the centre of the pit, to 
ſecond them in caſe of need. When the curtain 
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Alter this unfortunate attempt, who would have 
thought that ſuch an abſurd project would bave 
been again revived? However, in 1778, a ſocicty 

of perſons of quality, headed by the ducheſs dow- 
ager of Bedford, projected the renewabof. the ſame 

| Tcheme, and, having formed the plan, perſiſted in 
iis execution. | | TD 

French comedians were already ſent for from 
Paris, an agreement was entered into with them, 
the moſt advantageous promiſes held out, and mo- 

. ney advanced for the journey: in one word, all the 

arrangements were completed. In a few days, 
however, the news- papers were full of ſatires, both 
in verſe and proſe, againſt this undertaking + ſongs 
were ſung in every ſtreet, ridiculing the French 
ſtage; and, what was undoubtedly more diſadvan- 
tageous than an thing elſe, Palmer an aQor be- 
longing to Drury-Lane, addreſſed the public in a 
prologue, in which he beſought them not to patro- 
niſe a foreign, at the expence of the natignal thea- 
tres. His petition was received with * ap- 
plauſe, and the diſpoſitions of the people made bh 
evident by the general enthuſiaſm of the audi- 
Ence. . 8 
This Anglo - gallic ſociety accordingly concluded, 
chat it would be very dangerous to perſiſt in their 
ſcheme; and, in all human probability, it will 

never be revived. x | 
The concerts in London are allowed to be very 
grand, and the Engliſh in general prefer them to the 

muſic of the opera-houſe ; but as the price of a 
ticket is a half-a-guinea, none but the higher ranks 
can receive any ee theß. 
Ranelagh is incomparably ſuperior to any thing 
of the — kind 3 Its immens 
and magnificent illumi nations, the continual motion 

of the people of faſhion who aſſemble there inn 

crowds, and the delicious muſic, make this a moſt - 

| falcinating 
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faſcinating and enchanting ſpectacle. It muſt 
however be confeſſed, that there is a certain ſame- 
neſs and melancholy in this place of entertainment, 


which, with all its grandeur, gives diſguſt: people 


of rank accordingly ne ver ſpend more than two 
hours there. | | 

Vauxhall Gardens are ſituated ina pleaſant village 
of the ſame name, on the banks of the Thames, 
about two miles diſtant from Weſtminſter- wy 3 
and part of the company go there by water. One 
fhilling only is paid for entrance, and it is not at all 
uncommon to ſee ſix thouſand peyſons there at once. 
The walks are but badly lighted ; in ſome places, 
however, the lamps, which conſiſt of a great vari- 


ety of colours, are diſtributed with great taſte. 


The orcheſtra, which is in the open air, is placed 
under an arnphitheatre, erected in form of a temple, 
ſurrounded. with elegant porticoes, and brilliantly 
Muminated. In the moſt agreeable part of the 
garden, there is a ſtatue erected in honour of Han- 
del, an this is the only one in the whole place, | 
About forty years ſince, a new aſſociation, under 


the name of the Attic Society, was formed in the 


capital. This was held in a noble hall, where ſome - 
times vocal and ſometimes inſtrumental muſic, but 
always of an exquiſite kind, was introduced between 
compoſitions in poetry and proſe, which were recit- 
ed in ths moſt elegant and engaging manner. ; 
A foreigner occaſioned the annihilation of this 


rational entertainment, ſoon after its inſtitution: 


One may with great juſtice affirm, that this perfon 


kas in an eminent degree contributed to the pro- 


preſs of luxury in England; and it is not a little 
markable, that a woman who has occaſioned ſuch 


nun extraordinary revolution in the manners and the 


..  Mngviſhiog amidſt all the horrors of wretchedneſs. 


[ lenſures of a nation, ſhould be at this moment 
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This lady is a native of Germany; an honour, 
| however, which none of her countrymen has ever 
chimed, either in her affluence or adverſity. She 
arrived in London about twenty-five years ſince, 
at an age when a perſon of her ſex has no right to 
flatter herſelf with making conqueſts. Indeed ſhe 
poſſeſſed neither youth nor beauty, and was ſo igno- 
rant that ſhe could only ſpeak bad German, and a 
tew words of French. 1 

Who could have imagined, that a perſon of this 
kind would have ſet the faſbions to the moſt capri- 
cious and phlegmatic nation Europe? 


At firſt ſo far was ſhe from forming ſanguine 


expectations, that her utmoſt efforts were exerted 
in ſupplying her daily wants. Her means of exiſt- 


ence depended. entirely on her voice, which had 


nothing extraordinary in it; with it, however, ſhe 
reſolved to captivate the public. In conſequence of 
this determination, ſhe procured three muſicians, 
«nd gave concerts at one ſhilling a ticket. Being 
zucceisſul in her undertaking, ſhe augmented he 
orcheſtra, andraiſed the price of entrance. 

Son aſterwards, her happy ſtars made her ac- 
quainted with a lady of quakty, who became cap- 
tivated with ber talants ; for although Mrs. Cornelys 
could nether ſing nor ſpeak with elegance, ſhe 
nevertheleſs poſſeſſed a ſound judgment, an uncom- 


mon taſte, and an imagination inexhauſttible in 


inventions. 

. From this moment, ſhe conceived the idea of 
ati ſy ing the Engliſh nobility by entertainments, 
uch indeed as had never before her time been ſeen 
in Europe: In conſequence of this plan, ſhe hired 
Carliſle-Houſe, furniſhed it in a moſt magnificent 
fie, and procured two thouſand ſeven hundred 
ſubſcribers. On the anniverſary of the inſtitution, 
ſhe was allowed to give a maſked ball, to which 


| one could be admited by a ticket, the price” of 
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which was two guineas. She herſelf has often aſſured 


me, that on theſe occaſions ſhe has had upwards of 
eight thouſand viſitors. | 
The magical genius of this woman knew how to 


vary her entertainments in a thouſand different 


ſhapes. Sometimes ſhe exhibited colonades, and 
triumphal arches, grandly illuminated; at other 
times ſhe metamorphoſed her apartments into gar- 
dens, planted with walks of orange-trees and adorned 
with tountains, inſcriptions, and tranſparent paint- 


. gs, ſurrounded by garlands of flowers, and varie- 


gated lamps of a thouſand beautiful tints. A whole 


fuit of rooms were richly furniſhed, ſo as to imitate 


the manners and luxury of foreign nations, in the 
Indian, Perſian, and Chineſe ſtiles, while nine 
thouſand wax-candles, placed with great art, pro— 


. duced a fine effeQ to the ſpeQators. 


The fairy queen of this enchanted place knew no 


other avarice than glory; money had few or no 
\ charms for her, and ſhe thought herſelf amply re- 


compenſed by the praiſes that were Javiſhed on 
her taſte. | EN 
Far from amaſſing riches, ſhe contrafted im- 
menſe debts. She owed to her wax-chandles alone, 


three thouſand pounds. | 


This careleſſneſs and prodigality at laſt occaſioned 
her to be arreſted, and afterwards ſent to the King's- 
Bench prifon. Her ſituation was then truly ſingular ; 
ſhe obtained permiſſion, during term time, now ard 
then to ſpread pleaſure and joy throughout the 


capital, and was obliged next day to retuin to 


gaol. Y \ 2 
In a ſhort time her creditors ſeized on her effects; 


and after having for twelve years, by her, luxurious 


and voluptuous entertainments, merited the appella- 


tion of the Queen of taſte, ſhe is now aQuall 


obliged to ſubſiſt on the caſual aſſiſtance of her for- 
mer benefaQurs. | £ 


* 


Fa 
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The conſtruction of the Phanteon, which in 
grandeur and extent exceecs that of Rome, proves 
that Mrs. Cornelys's leſſons were not thrown away 
upon the Engliſh, The fubſcription, which amount- 
ed to ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling, was not ſuffi- 
cient to complete ſuch a noble edifice. Every thing 
that is great, majeſtic, and magnificent, bas been 
diſplayed in this temple of Comus. ; 

At a maſked-ball, at which I was prefent, the 
lcoking-glafſes with which the dome and the other 
apartments were furniſhed, coſt thirty-fix thouſand 
pounds ſterling ; they were not, however, bought, 
but only hired for the occaſion. The moſt brilliant 

concerts are generally given here; and this is one of 
the few public places, except the theatres, that the 
royal family honour with their preſence. The ma- 
nagers recompenſe in a noble manner the muſicians 
who perform at this place. The celebrafedAjugari 
lung here during the w mer of 1777, and had one 
hurdred pounds ſterkng a night, although hegave 
only two ariettes each time. | . 

Maſquerades are ſometimes given at the Pantheon, 
and fomerimes at the Opera- Houſe. This kird of 
diverſicn, however grand it may appear, other 
reſpects does not ſeem in the leaſt congenial to the 
national character, which is grave, and but little 

allied to the ſolltes of dancing and grimace. The 
crowds of maſks, and the ingenious and magnificent 
dreſſes diſplayed on thoſe occaſions, are the only 
circumſtances that can give any pleaſure to a na- 
tive, or even a foreigner. 

The King is a great enemy to this diverſion, and 
it is ſaid that his majeſty was acquainted with gene- 
ral Luttrel's project in the year 1777, to diſturb 
an entertainment cf this kind by going there in 
characler of a corpſe. | 8 e 

The Engliſh fill continue to take a great deſight 

in the public gardens, near the metropolis, where 
| they 


$ ves 


fi- 


den 


IEF 


betts. It is very ſingular, that 
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| they aſſemble and drink tea together, in the open 
air. The number of theſe in the neighbourhood of 


the capital is amazing, and the order, regularity, 
neatneſs, and even elegance of them, are truly 
admirable. They, however, are very rarely fre- 
quented by people of faſhion ; But the middle and 
lower ranks gothere often, and feem much delighted 
with the muſic of an organ, which is uſually play- 


ed in an adjoining building. 


Of all the nations in Europe, the Engliſh are moſt 
fuſceptible of the pleaſures of walking. It is on 
account of this, that London poſſeſſes ſo many 
charming places for indulging that propenſity. St. 
James's-park, the Green-park, and Kenſington-gar- 
dens, are ſrequented by a prodigious concourſe of 
people, and on a Sunday are viſited by thouſands. 
The Royal Gardens at Kew, Richmond, and 
Hampton-court, alſo draw a number into the coun- 


try during the ſummer. _ 


The pleaſures of the chaſe, of which the Engliſh | 


are ſtill very fond, are followed with great avidity 
during the autumn, It is not at all uncommen to- 


ſee an hundred men on horſeback, leaping hedges,. 


ditches, and five-barred gates after a fox. The 


laws in regard to hunting are ſtriQly obſerved, and 
ſhelter the farmer from the injuries ſo uſual in 


other nations. MR” | 
Among the diverſions moſt common in the coun- 


try, may be reckcned fives and bowls; the ſpecta- 
tors are always interefted in the game, by means of 
te at a mark is 
neyer practiſed in any part of England: the reaſon, 
however, is plain; they have not fortified; towns 
te defend; and are in no fear of an invaſion. Of 
courſe there is nothing to induce them to an ex- 
erciſe, from which no utility could reſult. 
- Horſe-races are among the number of thoſe di- 


verſions peculiar to the 7 of the nation» The 
N Ms 


% 


ancient 
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ancient Greeks were alſo faſcinated with the ſame 
amuſement, and ſimilar fports were celebrated 

+ the pcets of that famous people. A foreigner can 
never feel himſelf ſo much intereſted in theſe, as an 
Engliſhman; he will be fully ſatisfred with having 
ſeen them once. About twenty years ſince, a famous 


de rſe called s, who ſaid to have been the 
deſt courſer e een in England, died. On this 
occaſion, a ii and portraits were engraved of him, 
and bis praiſſ were ſung in every ſtreet. On an 
inſeription low the print, it was aſſerted that, af- 
ter an exakt calculation, this animal had been 


proved to be fleeter than the wind. 7 
The paſſion for betting, that prevails on the race- 
2 of Newmarket, and Epſom, is aſtoniſhing. 
t is not uncommon to ſee perſons riſk all their for- 
tunes there on a ſingle match. | 
Aſs- racing is alſo very frequent, in the neighbour- 
hood of country towns : they cannot, however, be 
placed among the number of the national diverſions ; 
yet wagers are frequently laid, even upon them. 
The paſſion for betting is ſo very ſtrong among 
the Engliſh, that the penſioners of Chelſea and 
Greenwich Hoſpitals, being unable to indulge 
themſelves in either horſe or aſs-races, have been 
known to wager on the ſpeed of vermin. 

I ſhall finiſn this ſketch of the favourite diverſions 
among theſe people, with ſome account of their 
Clubs, which are generally a ſource both of plea- 
fure and utility: theſe clubs add very much to the 
ſociety, and ſerve to propagate their republican: 
genius and public ſpirit. The number in the ca- 

ital is aſtoniſhing. Every rank and ſituation of 
Tife has one peculiarly adapted to itſelf, and each 
has its own proper and'diſtint name. | 

The members of ſome of them are ſo opulent, 
and ſo numerous, that they often ſubſcribe large 
ſums, by means of which carry their plans of 


patriotiſm, 1] 1 
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patriotiſm, or charity into execution. Among theſe 
ace the Humane Society, which gives premiums for 


8 . the lives of their fellou- creatures; the 


Whig Club, which guards againſt the uſurpations 
of the ſovereign; and the Bill of Rights, which 
watches over the privileges of the nation : this latter 


was one of the chief ſupports of Mr, Wilkes. 


But of all theſe, the moſt extraordinary without: 
doubt are the Debating S:cieties, whoſe members 


meet merely to difpute. Such inſtitutions exiſt in 


no other city in Europe. There is one called the 
Robin Hood, which has continued from the begin- 
ning of the preſent century, and has had the honour 
of being frequented by Swift, Goldſmith, Foote, 
Garrick, and a crowd of celebrated men. 

It is in this foctety, that a great number of fa- 
mous lawyers and orators, among whom may be 
included lord Mansfield, firſt diſplayed their talents 
to the public. — EY 6 | 
I have been often aſtoniſhed in theſe aſſemblies 
(for they are now very numerous in London) to ſee 


the loweſt of the populace evince a perfect know- 
ledge of ancient and modern hiſtory. ' The appli- 
cation which they, make of this, and the arguments 


which they oppoſed to their adverſaries, appeared 


to me very wonderful. 


Thoſe of my readers, who are prejudiced againſt 
the Englith nation, and who, conſequently, may 
be tempted to accuſe me of partiality in delineating 
their character, and praiſingtheir noble, generous, 
and difintereſied manner of thinking and of aQiing 
are requeſted, after the almoſt infinite number of 
fats which I have recited in the courſe of this 


work, to read the following, as it will ſpeak very 
forcibly in favour of my argument. 4p 


Is happened one evening in the month of Decem- 
| pers 1778, to viſit the Debating Society in Foſter- 
lane, Cheapſide. The war had juſt broke out be- 


tween 
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tween England and France; and it is well known 
that the Engliſh had good reaſon, at that time, to 
be irritated againſt all their enemies. The national 
antipathy therefore, againſt the French, was carried 


to its utmoſt extent among all ranks. and degrees of 


the people, : 

II. was at this critical period that a Frenchman 
had the raſhneſs to venture inte the aſſembly, ard 

to tiſe to defend the conduct of his countrymen in 


regard to the American war. I could ſcarce believe 


my eyes, and I know not whether I was moſt 
aſtoniſhed at the imprudence of the Frenchman, or 
the liberality of the Engliſh, who allowed him to 


proceed. Let any one repreſent to his own imagi - 


nation, this foreigner appearing in the middle of a 
Etoſtile nation, and in a barbarous and diſagreeable 
accent abuſing them: will he not be aſtoniſned when 
I inform him that he was heard with the utmoſt 


attention, and ſo far from being treated with con- 
tempt, thanked by the chairman“ for having ſo 


much confidence in the 22 of the Engliſh 
4 nation, as to deliver his ſentiments with candour, 


i. and franknefs, cn the meſt delicate and intereſſing 


* ſabjes 111 — 
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ende on the Finence—The Baghf Liberty. ond 


- Conflitution—Marine—- Preſſing of Seamen-—Greenwich 
Hoſpttak—Sailors — Admiral Keppel— Army = Militia, 
Eaft-India Company Aris and Sciences —Britiſh Mu- 


* 


Is the reader will give }imſelf the trouble to 
weigh with cr re the great number of facts and anec- 
dotes with which I have been anxious to mterſperfe 
my Obſcrvations on England, he will find that the 
pretended' decteniion of that empire, foretold and 
announced by fo many contempcrary writers, has 
not as yet taken place. „ 
That kingdom, however, is at this very moment 
in a critical, if not a deſperate ſituation, notwith- 
ſtanding her foreign cont ections, her riches, her 
commerce, and her influence. 5 
SGreat-Britain, which cannot naturally be con- 
ſidered, in the balance of Europe, but as * 


to the ſecond order of — has been eleyate 


to the rank of one of the 


rſt powers in the world 
by bravery, wealth, liberty, and the happy conſe- 


| quences of an excellent political ſyſtem. For many 


years that iſland wielded the trident of Neptune in 


her victorious hand, and abſolute miſtreſs of the 


ocean, covered every ſea with het fleets. It will be 


problem for poſterity to ſolve, how that ſtate has 


my 


created and maintained ſuch an extenfive.commerch, - - 


and amaſſed ſuch immenſe riches, at à time * 
N the 
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the ſpirit of induſtry had made ſo great a progreſs 

her neighbours, and even Holland herſelf 

had procured a decided ſuperiority over all the other 
powers on the continent. 

But although the ſun of Engliſh greatneſs is nct 
yet ſet, it is probable that in a few years we ſhall 
fee the power of that people extinguiſhed ; not 
inſenſidly, but all at once. The very firſt war that 

they are ſo raſh as to engage in, will, perhaps, 
whatever may be its event, precipitate this f 

too certain cataſtrophe. In the political, as in the 
vational world, death has planted the ſeeds of de- 


ſtruction along with thoſe of exiſtence; and though | 


thoſe may diſcover and unfold themſelves, either 
ſooner or later, yet in the end they will never feel 
_ their effect. | 
Let us recolleQ that, but a very few years ſince, 
a national debt of a hundred millions gave the utmoſt 
tenſion that it was then ſuſceptible of to the ſpring 
of this political machine. The facility, however, 
with which they found means to pay off the intereſt 
of this immenſe ſum, made them belieye, that they 
. poſſeſſed an inexhauſtible ſource of riches, and begat 
the moſt dangerous ſecurity. They are now, how- 
ever, though perhaps too late, recovered. ſrom this 


fatal error: a national debt, amounting to the im- 


menſe ſum of two hundred and ſixty milliens, has at 
length opened their eyes ; the annual revenue is at 
preſent incompetent to ſupply the annual expendi- 
ture, which, even in time of peace, amounts to 
more than fourteen millions. If we add to this, the 
intereſt of a debt of one hundred millions, which 
England muſt contract the firſt war ſhe is involved 


in, it ill. be politically impoſſible for the nation to 
fuſtain ſuch an additional burthen without becoming 


bankrupt, 2 
If any unforeſeen circumſtance ſhould accaſion 
this war, the conſequence would be terrible, 27Fhe 


ruin 


— * ; 
* % 
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ruin of the richeſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed families 
would inevitably enſue : the commerce and the ma- 
ritime greatneſs of the Engliſh would be attacked in 
their moſt mortal parts; and that nation, now ſo 
powerful, would be reduced for ever among the 
ſecond order of European ſtates. i 
It is perhaps impoſſible to avert this frightfu ca- 
taſtrophe; the ſageſt precautions could ſcarce di- 
miniſh the evil, or render the conſequences leſs ter- 


rible. This awful moment is approaching with the 


moſt rapid and alarming celerity; no one, however, 
has the refolution to oppoſe it, and all ſ em to allow 
themſelves blindly to be led towards the horrid abyſs. 

I do not, however, know whether a national bank- 
ruptcy would involve the bank of England in its 


ruin. That machine which is conducted with a 


complicated, but an excellent mechaniſm, is the 
chief ſupport of the credit of the ſtate. of all the 
great trading companies, and of the principal mer- 
chants in the capital, and the provincial towns, both 
of England and Scotland. Its buſineſs is carried on 


not by means of gold, but paper; which will be no 
longer eſteemed; than during the opinion which the 


public entertain of its value. f 

To ſee the excellence of the ſyſtem adopted by 
this great people, in its full extem, it ought to be 
recollected, that notwithſtanding the immenſe com- 
merce of England, in every part of the globe, and 


her riches, which have become proverbial, yet it 


E 


is probable, that the guantum of ready money cir- 


culated throughout the kingdom is very ſmall. Ac- 
cording to the beſt calculation, it does not exceed 
twenty millions of pounds ſterling. is 

This ſum, which ſcarce ſerved to-carry on the 
American war for a fingle year, is but little more 
than what the economy of a. certain German ſove- 


reigu has hoarded up in a ſhort time, and that too in a 


— 


country not famous for its riches, Similar compari- 


ſons 


. 
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ſons will give occaſion to many refleAions ; and! 
dare uffirm, without either being abſurd or ridiculous, 
that à ſingle city in the Empire poſſeſſes a larger 
portion of ſpec ie than all Great-Britan. 

- The ſpirit ef activity ond induſtry, which animates 
the whole nation, is the reaſon that this deficiency 
of coin is not perceptible. As fums cf any conſe- 
quence are generally paid in bank nctes, and every 
object of trade is accompliſhed by means of paper, 


it neceflarily follows, that ready money is never em- 


ployed but in regard te-trifling demands. This oc- 
caſions that aſtoniſning and continuat circulation, of 
which Paris, and Amſterdam furniſh us with a very 
faint idea, but which, however, is merely illuſfve, 
when compared to rcab wealth. | | 
Bank notes, cf which the number and the amount 
are equally unknown, but are ſaid by eftimation to 
exceed more than a hundred milkons ſterling, toge- 
ther with the aſtoniſhing quantity of manufactured 


commodities, compoſe the national wealth of Eng- 
land: as long, therefore, as her paper maintains 


its eredit, and her warehouſes remain furniſhed, no 
perſon will, L think, be indined to refuſe to that 
iſland the firſt rank amengſt the richeſt nations in 


| Foreigners have but a very ſmall ſhare in the 


national debt; the Engliſh themſelves are the greateſt 


ereditors of the ſtate. The liquidation of this debt 


has'givenrife to the ſchemes of a multitude of pro- 


jectors, each of whom affirms, that nothing in the 
world is more eaſy. But even their moſt ingenious 
plans have proved the great difficulty of fuch an 
enterpriſe, Sometimes even political miracles are 
performed: but then they muſt be at leaft probable ; 
and unfortunately, the payment of two hundred and 
fexty millions ſterling, to which the firſt war will 
add another hundred millions, is among thoſe E 


that may be reckoned impoſſible. It has been cal- 
6 . | culated, 


+ *> 
* 
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culated that if a circle of half crowns was to be 


formed around the circumference of our globe, this 
almoſt inconceivable ſum would not be ſufficient to 


pay the national debe. 
| However unfortunate the conſequenges of a national 


bankruptcy would be to England, they might. till 


be ſupportable, if they did not affect its political con- 


ftitution and civil hberty : the loſs of two ſuch in- 
eſtimable bleſſings would be fatal indeed. | 
Both France and Germany ſtill contain a great 
number of viſionary men, who, . milled by the tur- 
bulent and unquiet genius of the Americans, have 
attempted to prove that the Engliſh, conſtitution 
abounds with a number of the grofle imperfections. 
They hoped to fee on the other fide cf the Atlantic 
ocean, the idea of a perfect republic realized. They 
imagined that ſo many great men, inſtructed by 
the experience of paſt ages, and capable of pointin 
cut to their fellow - cuigens the true road to Fort | 
would give grandeur, liberty, and ſtability, to this 
new confederation. They have, however been 


| diappointed in their hopes: the ſpirit of ararchy 
ſeems to diſtrat the coungils of America; and tha 
opinion which the illuſtrious Monteſquieu formed, 


concerning the Engliſh government, is now con- 
firmed. „ 
It is after this great man that I te affitm, that 
there exiſts no-where a conſtitution better adapted 
than that of England fur a powerful ſociety, in which 


all the individuals are to partake of ſreedom. 


Aſter having read this work, it will be impoſſible 
I think, to forget the value of Engliſh liberty; all 
that I could add further on this head, would be 
uſeleſs: let. ge however be permitted to mention one 
more obſervation, concerning the governnent. 

”The equilibrium, or balance of the three bodies 
who poſſeſs the exerciſe of the legiſlative power, is 
truly admirable. The Fing, the Houſe of Peers, 


and 


* 


2 
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and the Commons of England, are three diſtin 

powers, entirely independent of one another, each 
enjoying privileges and rights peculiar to irfelf, mu- 
tuallyobſerving theſe, and watching conſtantly againſt 
the infringements of them. The king is the ſole 
fource , from whence all honours and dignities flow; 
but as he can neither make new laws, nor add to 


old ones, his preponderance is not ſo great in the | 


ſeale as might be expeQed. 

The Houſe of Peers, beſides poſſeſſing a ſhare in 
the legiſlative power, is alſo the ſupreme court of 
juſtice in England: it is on this account that the 
twelve judges, who as ſuch are not peers of parlia- 
ment, and who are net permitted to deliver their 


ſentiments, unleſs when called upon, fit amcng 
them. | 


The grand excluſive privilege of the Houſe of 


Commons, i the poſſeſſion of the key of the public 
treaſury. Money being in our planet the prime 


mover of all things, = follows that this laſt body 


* does got yield in peint of importance to the two for. 


mer. 'The Commons alſo have a right to impeach 


ſtate criminals, even if the ſhould be members of 
the Upper- houſe. On ſuch occaſions, a miniſter, 
though protected by the monarch himſelf, cannot 
efeape à trial, 'TFerefore, when an accuſation for 
— treaſon 1 into the Houſe of Peers, no 
ence wil ay de brought, nor protection 
which can be exhibited, will prevent the fuppoſed 
culprit from being commited te the Tower. 
According to Monteſquieu, the movements of 
the — machine in England occaſion a continual 
diſplay of envy, jealouſy, avarice, and ambition, 
which the national liberty allows to appear in thetr 
full extent, From the oppoſition of able paſſions, 


factions are produced, which, ſtriking againſt each 


2 like the waves of the ocean, reunite and 
eparate anew, T fe actions, which at a certain 


o 


i 


„ N 
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diſtance appear to be hurtful, will, when more 
nearly conſidered, be found to produce that alternate 
ſucceſſion of good and evil which, preſerves the con- 
ſtitution of every free ſkate  _ Shes 
Sir Robert Walpole adopted two maxims, ſeem- 
ingly very ſtrange : “ That every man has bis 
«© price, and it is only ne y to know that, to 
be able to procure his Tapport: And, that an 
„ Engliſh miniſter is often under the neceſſity of 
« purchaſing the voice of a member of parliament, 
not to vote againſt, but according to his con- 
„ 3 
As there is no political object concerning 
it is poſſible to conceive ſo many erroneous ideas 3 
the Engliſh conſtitution, we need not be aftoniſhe$ 
at the prejudices and falſities with which the writ- 
ing of ſo many learned foreigners abound. It is 
not long ſince the author of a certain critical work, 
publiſhed in Germany, pretended that Schlozer had 


given a proof of the moſt flagrant partiality, by 


affirming, that the Americans commenced the war 
againſt England without being impelled by ſufficient 
motives; and that, now it was finiſhed, they had 


not reaped thoſe advantages which they expected. 


This profound and philgſgphical hiſtorian has ag 
vanced nothing concer an 


moſt remarkable in the preſen 


| event, perhaps the 
© UN the 
matureſt reflection. But in what ed the pre- 


tended oppreſſion of that people? Was it not an 
oppreſſion by which they enjoyed an equal degree of 
liberty with the feaſt nations in Europe, England 
excepted, and by which, in a few years, they ac- 
quired a degree of ſplendour tillthen unexampled in 
hiſtory ?- complaints were undoubtedly juſt, 
but ſure Miciently ſtrong to authoriſe them 


to have recourſe to arms, as neither their privileges 


nor their religion were attacked. If they now retain 


but ſome feeble traces of their former greatneſs, If 
. * * their 
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their national happineſs is only a vague and a chime- 


rical idea, it will be perhaps allowed, that the long 
and bloody conteſt with England has been at once 
equally unſucceſsful and difadyantageons. | 

[Great-Britain poſſeſſes no fortreſſes ; for one 
ſurely cannot give that game to ſome ramparts, and 
baſtions, refed at the entrance 'of her harbours, 
or to the Tower of London, that. celebrated ſtate 
priſon, formerly the ſource of fo many horrible 
cruelties. This is now no more than a fort, the 
walls and gates of which are merely ſufficient to ſtop 
a tymultucys populace, Its arſenals are lefs cele- 


pieces of armour, guns, mortars, &c. to be met 
with there. On a platform next to the river, is a 
battery of ſixty large cannon, which however, are 
of no ſervice, but to fire a ſalute on the birth day of 
the ſovereign, or that of any of the royat family. 
An Engliſhman who has never viſited the conti- 
nent, can have no adequate idea of a fortified 
place. The ocean, and the floating caſtles which 
it ſuſtains, are the (ole and indeed the proper bul- 


thouſand years baffled th | 
I it had bee ble to ect a landing in Great- 
Britain, th & would have been attempted 
during the 
Engliſh fleet, diſperſed through the four quarters of 
the globe, allowed the combiged fleet to attempt 
any thing in the channel. Rctvith(tanding the 
great preparations made on e ſuch a danger - 
eus experiment was not tried. 
la the year 1761, a projet 
formed by the duke de Choiſeul, 
prime miniſter of France. Six thouſand flat-bot- 
tomed boats were prepared, the coaſt founded, the 
place of landing determined upon, and, in one 


warks of the kingdom, 4 have for more than a 


ind was 


word 


* brated on account of the watlike ſtores which they 
contain, than for the antique and uncommon 


terprifes of its enemies. 


@tcan wat, at the time when the 


was then 


2 


22 


n with. Bo ft 


thouſand di 


xous. accidents and diſagreeable circumſtances at- 


Yithourſaluting | 
n paying the n 
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word, all the precautions taken likely to inſure the 
moſt certain ſucceſs, The Engliſh government, 
however, having received a circumſtantial detail of 
the whole play, took ſuch effectual meaſures, that 
the idea was abandoned. The diſcovery was made 
in Paris, by means of an Iriſhman, of the name of 
Mac Alleſter, who by a bold and ſucceſsful attempt 
made himſelf maſter of the fecret. In conſequence 
of this, he ſet off for London, and fortunately 
arrived ſafe with the neceſſary documents. At the 
peace, this gentleman was gratified with a conſi- 
derable ſum of money as a recompence for his ſer- 
vices. : | 5 
The excellence of the Engliſh navy can only be 


diſcovered by thoſe perſons, who, being acquaĩinted 


with the ſtate of the fleets belonging to the” other 
European nations, are enabled to judge by compari- 
ſon. It is only on board an Enyliſh man of 
war, which is handſome, commodious, and even 
magnificent, that a proper idea can be formed of 
the character aud the riches of that people. An 
abundance, unknown in the veſſels of other nations, 
prevails there; and a number of happy inventions, 


| which can only be imitated by foreigners in a very 
imperfect manner. Theſe veſſels are fheathed 


ilators, ovens, 


with copper, provided with | 
| alembics for 


machines for calculating the long! 


freſhpaing, lat water, &c. &c. EEE 
The -ngliſh, in fine, have contrived, by a 
ferent expedients, to obviate the dange- 


1 * 


tendant on long voyages. 1 
The { nation on board their navy is extra- 
ordinary I ſurpaſſes the diſcipline of a Pruſſian 


_ army, . Even the firſt lieutenant, who is the ſecond 


ſon on board, dares never to approach the captain 
Im the moſt profound reſpeQ, 
not imphicit obedience to his com- 
e mand. 
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mands. The firſt thing that the officers do on a 
morning is, to inform themſelves what humour the 
captain is in; his authority being fo extenſive, that 
it is abſolutely in his power to make the lives of all 
thoſe around him either happy or miſerable. An 
old ſailor, who attended me almoſt conſtantly during 
my ſtay at Portſmouth, expreſſed this in one ſhort 
and emphatic ſentence: ** A ſhip of war,” ſaid 
he, is either a heaven or a hell, according 
„ to the character and temper of the com- 
6 mander.”, h h 
Notwithſtanding the ſituation of England; which 
has laid her under the neceſſity from time imme- 
morial to have recourſe to a navy for ſupport, her 
marine was very contemptible in former times. 
Every maritime town was then obliged to furnifh a 
certain number of veſſels in time of war, and theſe, 
which were always merchantmen, were filled with 
ſoldiers. The city of London fitted out twenty- 
five veſſels, containing fix hundred and ſixty- two 
men, to aſſiſt Edward III. in the conqueſt of 
France. The epoch of the Engliſn marine was the 
reign of Elizabeth; and ſince that time it has in- 
creaſed to the aſtcpiſhing degree of greatneſs and 
perfection, which it has attained in our days. At 
the end of t erican war, it conſiſted of three 
hundred and forty-ſix ſhips, great and ſmall. Some 
of theſe carried one thouſand ſeamen ;z every one of 
whom coſt the government four pounds per month. 
It is almoſt impoſſible to conceive the prodigious 
quantity of proviſions, and ammunition, with which 
the ſtore-houſes belonging to the navy are filled. 
The principal magazines are undoubteſ at Portſ- 
mouth and Plymouth; but even in the ſmalleſt, 
Tuch as thoſe at Chatham, Deptford, Sheerneſ, ang 
Woelwich, there is ſuch an abundance of 
neceſſary, that in one of theſe, more naval ſtareg/are 
depoſited than in all the arſenals of Italy, 00 
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4 The manner of manning the navy in time of war, 
be is of all the cuſtoms in England the moſt blame- 
at. able, the more eſpecially as it is not warranted by 
Il the laws. As the ſailors are forced into the ſervice, 
a and as they on ſuch occaſions generally make a ſtout 
8 teſiſtance, the moſt bloody | ſcenes are frequently 
t accaſioned by theſe encounters. Every friend of 
4 humanity muſt revolt at the idea of a preſs gang in 
8 à free country; a practiſe that entirely overturns 


F every principle of Engliſh liberty. Some of the 
moſt elegant writers have decried this made of pro- 
curing ſeamen, and the greateſt orators declaimed 
in parliament againſt ſuch a ſcandalous perverſion 
of power; but the doctrine of neceſſity has hitherto 
ſtifled every other conſideration. It was in vain that, 
during the laſt war, bcunties were held out to the 
ſeamen; avarice tempted but a few; the greater 
number rather choſe to enter on board merchant- 
men, where there is neither danger nor ſubordi- 
nation. | | Sh 
Greenwich hoſpital is well calculated to encourage 
the navy. It is one of the nobleſt and moſt beauti- 
ful buildings in Europe. Its ſituation on the banks 
of the Thames is extremely agreeable, and it is 
fine embelliſhed be majeſtic domes, colonades, 
| ſtatues, pictures, & c. This eſtabliſhment ſerves 
as an aſylum for many thouſand invalid ſailors, and 
a ſtill greater number of out penſioners draw their 
daily ſubſiſtence from it. They eat in com- 
mon, are allowed two ciean ſhirts a week, and have 
new beds every year. Each perſon ſleeps by him- 
ſl. The neatneſs. which reign throughout this 
edifice is truly admirable, and worthy of imitation. 
The Engliſh ſeamen form a particular claſs by 
ſelves. From their moſt tender infancy, they 
*mote accuſtomed to the ſea than the land, and 
never fail to become as boiſterous as the elements 
with which they have been familiar. Add to this, 
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the prejudices common to the reſt of the nation, and 
3 eaſily conceive that this body of men have 
Tomething original about them. The manner in 
which they ſpend their prize-money, got in time of 
war, and the hardſhips which they endure without 
grumbling, ſeem to realiſe and confirm the proverb 
fo common in England, ** that their ſailors get their 
„ money like horfes, and ſpend it like aſſes. 
The higher claffes of officers in the navy are 
. Ereatly reſpected, on account of their knowledge 
their valour, and their experience. Of between 
ſeventeen and eighteen who commanded ſquadrons 
during the American war, not a ſingle one could be 
taxed with incapacity. | | 

A great number of their admirals are actually 
models of honour and probity. Among theſe, { 
beg leave to mention admiral Keppel, who, in the 
year 1779, by the intrigues of Lord Sandwich, was 
tried by a naval court- martial. | 
The captain of a man of uar is generally a per- 
ſon of ſome conſideration in England. I knew an 
old gentlemen called captain O'Brien, who had the 
honour of entertaining the kings of Portugal and 
Sicily on board his ſhip. The pay allowed in the 
navy is very conſiderable, and foreigners, on that 
account, wiſh for employ ments in the ſervice; but 
the jealouſy of the people prevents it. Commiſſions 
in the fea ſervice are never veral, and men of the 


firſt rank and quality are obliged to rife from the - 


loweſt ſtations. 1 25 N 

The great attention paid to the navy occaſhons the 
land forces io be Ne In che army, commiſ- 
ſtons are 'hcught and ſoſd: a barbarous uſage, - and 
diametrically oppoſite to all the principles 6+ a 
military eſtabliſhment. "the ambition of a land 


officer is entirely ſtified by the little feſpect paid te 


His ꝓroſeſſion: he therefore neglects his duty, 
and lofes all rdifh for the ſerviee. Thete we ſome 
nor . il ee 


Engliſh generals, to whom the ſubalterns of a 
Pruſſian regiment could give leſſons on the art of 
war. Ft | | 


As a free people are, with great reaſon, jealous 


of nothing ſo much as a large army in time of 
peace, all the good patriots declare againſt it. In 
the commencement of the year 1784, the regular 


troops in England amounted to only 29,345 : ſome 


members of parliament, however, ſpoke of this as 


an abuſe, and wiſhed the number to be oonſidera- 


| bly decreaſed 


- 
- 


A ſtanding army is now become a neceſſary evil, 


in ali the European ſtates ; and the Engliſh have at 


length been conſtrained to adopt this caſtom : they 
are, however, extremely careful to provide againſt _ 


the bad conſequences reſulting from it. The troops 
are paid and maintained by an act of parliament, 
called the mutiny bill; but as it remains in force for 
only twelve months, it muſt be renewed at the expi- 
ration of that period, by the three branches of the 
legiſlature ; elſe the army is of courſe annihilated. 
As long as this law continues unrepealed, the Eng- 
liſh need never be apprehenſive of arbitrary power. 
The incredible celerity with which the laſt revolu- 


tion in Sweden was effected, cannot encourage, 


much leſs ſerve as a model for, a king of England. 
The better, nay, the moſt numerous part of the 
Swediſh nation deſired to ſee the monarch more 


independent in reſpect to his authority, and lefs 


reſtricted in the exerciſe of his prerogative : they 
therefore longed for a ſignal to ſecond his intentions. 


In England, on the contrary, a ſimilar wiſh could 


exiſt in no 'other heart, than that of a deſpicable 


courtier, or an inhabitant of Bedlam. 
The liberty of the nation is alſo ſapported by a 


more potent auxiliary, which the people ac- 
ire under the wiſe adminiſtration of lord 
Chatham. Fhis maſter- piece of policy, like a 
FIT.” „ N thouſand 
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thouſand other intereſting circumſtances concerning 
England, is either unknown or undervalued in 
Germany.—lI now allude to the militia; an idea 
eriginal in its kind, and reſpectable by its conſe- 
quences in the eyes of the philoſopher and the 
ſtateſman. Although it ſomewhat reſembles a ſimi- 
lar eſtabliſhment on the continent, it muſt however 
be allowed by every impartial man, that the militia 
of Switzerland cannot be compared with that of 

As it was determined that theſe troops were not 
to ſerve in foreign countries, but were only intended 
to defend their families, their houſhold gods, .and 
the altars of their religion, all the people in the 
kingdom, reſpectable on -acccunt of their wealth, 
their rank, and their employments, offered their 
ſervices, and were enrolled in troops levied folely 
for the defence of the nation. Lord Rochford who 
had been ambaſſador in'France, the duke of Rich- 
mond, at this preſent moment a miniſter of ſtate, 
and a lieutenant-general in the army, the marquis of 
Lanſdowne, the dukes of Devonſhire, Mancheſter, 
c. all thought it an honour to ſerve in this patri- 
d tic . The duke of Grafton, after he had 

been diſmiſſed from his ſituation of ptime miniſter 
of England, accepted the command of a regiment 
of militia, and actually ſubmitted to the orders of 
general (now lord) Amherſt, whom he had a few 
months before obliged to wait his leiſure in an anti- 

The duke, decorated with the order of the gar- 
ler, was ſeen during the review at Coxheath, con- 
founded in the ranks with the other officers. This 
review was one ef the moſt ſingular ſpectacles that 
I have ever beheld during the:courſe of my travels. 
The camp confiſted- of eighteen thouſand ſoldiers, 
all of whom, but two or three battalions, were 


militia. For magy Mears: here: had inot been fuch u 


great 


— — 
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great army in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
Prodigious crowds were, therefore, attracted by the 
novelty of the circumſtance : the ſovereign himſelf, 
to whom it was alſo new, having never before ſeen 


but few regiments in Hyde-Park, was ſo tranſport- 


ed with the ſcene, that he cried out to the com- 
mander in chief, O Amherſt, what a fine ſight 
« this is!” This exclamation, as the king was at 
that time very unpopular, gave occaſion to many 
ſharp and ſattrical remarks. | 

A body of eighteen thouſand men has not any 
thing in its appearance that can excite the wonder 
of a ſoldier, more eſpecially a German one; it was 
ſomething more worthy of the eye of a philoſopher 
than that of a military man, which attracted my 
attention, BD | | | 
There is no difference either in the diſcipline, 
evojutions, or exerciſe of the militia and the regu- 
lars ; at leaſt, my eye, although accuſtomed to the 
Pruſſian exerciſe, could not perceive any. On the 
contrary, the former diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
activity, and attachment to their duty. It ſeems to 
me, that thoſe men who ſerve the ſtate by choice, 
ſerve it alſo with pleaſure. 85 
The army is, in general, a ſtrange mixture of 
men, commanded for the moſt part by officers 
whoſe neceſſities oblige them to follow that pro- 
fefſion : the nobility prefer the militia. | 

A certain great monarch cf the preſent age had 
not a proper idea of this eſtabliſhment; elſe he 
would not have been offended with the court of 


St. James's for ſending a miniſter plenipotentiary 


to him, who. had only the rank of major in the 
militia. | 7 


The duke of Mancheſter, a colonel belonging to 


the fame body, was actually at that time in the 
quality of ambaſſador at the court of Verfailles. 
N. en 
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The national militia, in the year 1778, formed 


an army cf twenty thouſand men; ſince that time, th 
it has been propoſed. to increaſe them to forty bv 
thou'and. 5 | 
The Eaſt-India company may be looked upon 
as a political phenomenon. This ſociety of mer- Fc 
chanis poſſeſſes territories, the inhabitants belonging te 
to which amount to ſixteen millions. England, fr 
Scotland, and Ireland, hardly contain half ſo many. _— 


Puring the laſt war, they maintained at their own d 
expence an army of eighty thouſand men. The p 
revenues of their domirions amount to more than P 
ſix millions of pounds annually, and ſome of their 9 
ſervants have, in a few years, realized fortunes cf h 


„ - Iittle le's than half a million ſterling | To give a f 
ä proper idea of their immenſe riches, I have only to 

remark to the reader, that if the ſovereigns of | 

Denmark, Sweden, Naples, Sardima, and Poland, : 

were to unite the ſums yearly levied in their king- þ 

doms, they would not amount to ſo much as thoſe f 


received by the Eaſt Iudia company. 

It ſacrit ces about two millions per annum, to , 
ſupport its military eſtabliſhment in time of peace; ( 
and in time of war the expence is nearly doubled: 
for they do not poſſeſs the talent in Aſia, as in k 
Europe, to perſuade, or rather to force, the ſoldier | 

to encounter all the horrors of war, for a morſcl of : 
bread, and a drop of water. Not only the Engliſh 
troops, but the ſepoys, receive large pay in that 
part of the world. . | 
The debt of the Eaſt-India company, in 1785, a 
amounted to ſeven millions; a moderate ſum when . 
compared with their revenue, and. which, by the 2 
adoption of a proper ſyſtem of economy, they 
might ſoon pay off. It is the want of this economy, | 
which at ſuch an immenſe diſtance from Europe it 15 | 
very difficult to enforce, joined to the inſatiable 
avarice of their ſervants, both civil and . 6 
| | - 20 | that 


ſmall veſſels employed in tra 
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that has repeatedly brought the proprixtors to the 


verge of bankruptcy: it s certain, however, that 


Mr. Pitt's bill put an end to many abuſes. 
In the year 1776, the company had a fleet of 
forty nine-ſhips, each carrying twenty guns, in their 
ſervice, without including a prodigicus number of 
din on the coaſts 'of 
Aſia. Sixteen of the larger veſſel have ſince been 
deducted from this number, on account of the re- 
preſentation of the lords of the admiralty, who. 
pretended that ſo many veſſel of their dimenſions 
occaſioned a ſcarcity of timber, which could not be 
ſupplied by any other part of the world but their own 
foreſts. | | | | 
The preſent ſtate of the arts and ſciences in Eng- 
land, is too well known to my countrymen, for me 
to pretend to ſay any thing new on that ing tent 
head. I ſhall, however, take the liberiy to make a 
ſew reflections on that ſubject. $a has 
The foundation ef literary ſociety in that country 
is liberty; that liberty which the natives have con- 
tinually before their eyes, and which they never loſe 
fight of in any of their purſuits. They do not 
know. what it is to be excited to ſtudy by means of 
penſions which are indeed little leſs than honour- 
able fetters, that prevent us from ſaying and writing 
what we pleaſe, _ TY res 
The Royal Society includes amongſt its mem- 
bers the greateſt part of the Engliſh peerage, as does 
alſo the Antiquarian Society, which firſt made. us 
acquainted with the celebrated ruins of Palmyra, 
Balbec, and Athens. The nobility do not in gene- 
ral contribute by means of theic writings to the 
ſplendour of letters, and the progreſs of ſcience; 
they willingly, however, employ their riches in 
n the expences of theſe eſtabliſhments. 
The learned in other parts of Europe form a 


18 claſs by themſelves, r general either perſe- 


3 | cuted 
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cuted or deſpiſed. In England, the miniſters, the 


magiſtrates, the barriſters, the phyſicians, the clergy, 
the artiſts, the merchants, and even the military, all 
in one word, think it a glory to be thought men of 


letters, and to forget, when they aſſemble together, 


every circumſtance that appertains to their rank or 
their occupations. The Royal Academy has a certain 
part of Somerſet-houſe aſſigned to the purpoſes of 
their inſtitution. In this noble manſion which may 
be called a palace (for it is one of the nobleſt efforts 
of modern architeQure) they have an annual exhi- 
bition of the works of the greateſt painters. _ 

It is well known that, in England, diſtinguiſhed 
merit may aſpire to honours and dignities with more 
certainty of ſucceſs than in any other ccuntry. 1 
could quote examples of this without number ; ſuch 


„ of Prior, Addiſon, and a great many more, 


whoſe v ritings raiſed them to the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
offices in the ſtate. Locke was appointed to the 
honcurable and lucrative ſituation of Maſter of the 
Mint, and was ſucceeded in his employmeut by the 
immortal Newton. Bacon, Clarendon, and Chatham 

.acquired their fortunes and their titles ſolely by their 


perſonal merit, and their attachment to the ſciences. 


| Services done to the nation never fail being remu- 


nerated in a manner worthy of a great people. The 


elder Forſter is, perhaps, the only inſtance to the 
| contrary; He had the misfortune to incur the 


hatred of a miniſter unworthy of his high rark, and 


| who, notwithſtanding that he had once treated him 
with the warmeſt regard, perſecuted him afterwards 
with a decided, and unmerited averſion. The deſtiny 
of this learned man was peculiarly unfortunate : at 


a time when his affairs were very much deranged, 


he had of his own accord preſented the Queen with 
a great m:ny birds from the iſlands M the Southern 
Ocean, which it had coſt him much labour and 
many years to collect and preſerve, and which he 


could 
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could have ſold at a very high price in England. 
Her Majeſty accepted the preſent, and, to the aſto- 


niſnhment of every one, forgot to recompence this 


celebrated traveller. : 1640 | 
His ſon ſeems to have been enveloped in the 
unhappy. deftiny of his father. England loſt him 
while very young, and Germany, to this day, 
laments his death. Never did any other foreigner 
write the Englith language with ſo much elegance 
and preciſion, Many of the critics rank the hiſtory 
of his voyages among the number of their claſſical 


works. | 


Baretti, a learned Italian, who has reſided more 


than twenty years in London, has alſo attempted to 


write in Engliſh, but without fucceſs. | 
This author does not believe the character of hi 
nation. Entirely unacquainted wich every thing 
that concerns the people among whom he has lived 
tor ſo many years; not devoid, however, of ſenſe, 
but yet ſuperſtitious in the extreme; this perſon has 
not entirely forgoiten the uſe of the poignard ; for 


ſome time ſince he aſſaſſinated an Engliſhman, in 


the open ſtreet, who according to his account, had 
attacked him. RR | 

Such an attrocious action ſubjected him to a 
criminal proſecution : he, however, eſcaped puniſh- 
ment, becauſe there was no witneſs to the tranſac- 
tion 3 and the dead man, who alcne knew the truth, 
could not appear to contradict him“. 


N4 The 


* The tranſlator here begs leave to obſerve, that he ſhould 
do violence to his own feelings, if he did not ſtate, that an 
Engliſh jury, after a full invelligation of this tranſaction, 
acquitted Mr, Baretti, who inſtead of aſſaſſinating an 
unoffending man, as is implied by the text, only defended his 
own life againſt the aſſaults of a ruſſian. Some of the firſt 
characters in the kingdom atten led the trial, and gave the 
moſt honourable teſtimonies of the worth ani goodneſs of a 
gentleman, whoſe life was ſhortened by the molt cruel neglect, 
and whoſe very memory has been loaded with unmerited 


— 
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The Britiſh Mufeum is rather a monument of 
the progreſs of the arts and ſciences, than the means 
of giving them a higher degree of perfection. The 
cabinet of natural hiſtory, and the collection of ma- 


nuſcripts, medals mechanical inventions, &c. are 


very intereſting, and in point of value almoſt in- 
eſtimable. To theſe, the nation every year makes 
new additions, not unworthy of the wealth and 
the greatneſs of the people. 2 

Sometimes u hole cabinets are bought, and incor- 
porated with this immenſe collection; there was 
one year for example, when the parliament pur- 
chaſed the cabinet of the celebrated Sir William 
Hamilton, for the ſum of eleven thouſand pounds 


ſterling. In the muſeum, a copy of Magna Charta 


is prelerved. The primed books are contemptible, 
in point of number, and but ill agree with the reſt 
of this magnificent eſtabliſhment. 'They ought to 
be augmented. | | 
The houſe itſelf is undoubtedly one of the fineſt, 
the moſt ſpacious, and moſt agreeable manſion in 
the metropolis; it was built by Montague, the fa- 
vourite of Charles II. To this noble enterprife, he 
ſet apart a large port ion of an immenſe fortune. 
The moſt famous painters belonging to the court of 
that magnificent and voluptuous monarch, ſuch as 
La Foſſe, Rouſſeau, and Monnayer, here exhauſted 
all the charms and the ſecrets of their art. Their 
works are viewed even at this day with rapture. 
'The order and the arrangement which prevail in this 
inſtitution, are not, however, equal to the other 
parts of ſuch a noble eſtabliſhment. 

The greateſt collection of coins and medals, per- 


| haps in the whole world, belongs to a private gentle- 


man of London. It is to. Dr. Hunter, a famous 
yfician, who amaſſed great riches by his pro- 
ſion, and who died ſome years ſince, that the 
nation is indebted for this ſuperb cabinet; to the 
| furniſhing 


they are 
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| furniſhing of which he dedicated fifty years, and 
more than one half of an immenſe fortune. It is 


now ſtill more valuable, as it has been greatly aug- 
mented within theſe laſt ten years. | 
An Engliſhman of the name of * Duane, poſſeſſ- 
ed a collection almoſt equal to the former. A great 
number of coins ſtruck by the Parthians, and many 
other nations celebrated-in ancient hiſtory, rendered 
this cabinet uncommonly intereſting. Hunter pur 
chaſed and added this to his own. 3 
The immenſe cabinet of natural hiſtory, belong- 
ing to Sir Aſhton Levert, is another proof of En- 
gliſh magnificence. Never, perhaps, has human 
induſtry formed ſuch à complete collection of rare 
and valuable birds | | 
| The manner of laying out their gardens, is the 
ſole art in which the Engliſh have not taken ſome 
model for their guide. The diſguſting ſameneſs, and. 
tedious uniformity, which all Europe had adopted, 
vas Ceſpiſed by them: they therefore followed Na- 
ture ſtep by ſtep, and only called in Art now and 


then to their aſſiſtance, This method, for a long 


time the ſubject of raillery and diſdain to other na- 
tions, begins every day to find new partiſans, 

The traces of labour are almoſt imperceptible in. 
the formation of an Engliſh garden: and yet, never- 
theleſs, the expences are very conſiderable : the. 
lawns, which- reſemble ſo many verdant carpets, 
muſt be conſtanily cut, and attended to with une. 
common care. 'The gardeners alſo receive great 
WAgES. TO | | 

t is ſingular, that there is not, throughout the 
whole kingdom, one garden in. the French ityle ; 

] entirely in a taſte peculiar to themſelves, 
| = ©: The 
'* Mr. Duane is ſince dead. | 

+ Sir Aſhton Lever is alſo dead, and his collection is nom 

in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Parkinſon, | 4h 
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The moſt remarkable, on account of their beauty 


and extent, are the Marquis of Buckingham's at 


Stowe, the Duke of Devonſhit®s at Charfworth, 


and the King's at Kew. 1 
Other parts of the country abound with parks, ſo 

charming and romantic, that nothing ſeems wanting 

but ſhepherds, to make the beholder imagine him- 


ſelf in the midſt of one of the moſt delicious pro- 


vinces of Arcadia. The principal of theſe are ſitu- 
ated at Richmond, Windſor, and Greenwich. 


* 


. 
n 4 Ll 
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-F HAVE now given u ſketch of that famous 


Iſland, the people of which, according to Boſſuet, 


like the ocean that ſurrounds them, are in e ene 
commotion ; an obſervation which a hundred years 


tence ſeems to confirm. In England; events 


are. continually taking place, which merit the at- 
tention of every philoſophical obſerver, and elevate 
tze annals of the prefent age to the hiſtorical dignity 

cf ancient times. LiperTY, that inexpreſſibſe 
bleffing is, and has always been, the ſource of all 


% * 


theſe heroicaland ſublime actions, which only excite 


our barren admiration. ' 


: Long be fore the people had acquired, ot, if you 


will, conquered their * charter, Alfred inſerted 
theft remarkable v ords in his laſt will.” The Engliſh 


* ought to be as free as their thoughts.“ No peo- 


ple abhor deſpotiſm, and every thing that may lead 
to it, ſo much as theſe proud Iſlanders This aver- 
ſion juſtifies the exclamation of Macaulay, the ce- 
lebrated female hiſtorian : © The fight of a deſpot,”* 


. i has never ſullied the purity of my 
6 2 61 


regards.“ 


No nation can boaſt of having for ſo long a period 


of time poſſeſſed fo many ſocial and political 


. 
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bleſſings. To ſee many millions of men, enjoying 


an uninterrupted poſſeſſion of rights, worthy of the 
dignity of human nature, is a circumſtance unex- 


ampled in r a. 
It is in that fortunate iſland alone, that the ac- 

cumulation of riches, luxury, pleaſures, and all 
their dangerous conſequences, has not given to any 


one claſs of citizens a pernicious dangerous 


WAY" of 


. 


b aſcendancy over the laws. 
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